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“PADEREWSKI MIGHT CALL HER ‘THE LITTLE DEVIL’ OF THE KEYBOARD!” 
—JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


—~_ 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Chure Concert and Scho ! 
MRS. BABCOCK 


CARNEGII 


sition Secured 


Hatt, New Yor 


( 
‘ 


SCHOOL, 
M 


Ear Training 
rses in Publ 
oaching for « 
chool 1 Carn 


CARL M, ROEDER, 


PKLACHER 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y 


th St., N rel Col 


MMI 


Annie 
W 


ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANISI INSTRUCTION 


York lel 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall 
New Rochelle, N. ¥ 


Culture 
Studio 
bil 


Avenue 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
» West Sad Street, 
Schuyler 3088 
Afternoons at Newark, New 
Phone-—-Market 1434 


New York 
Phone 

s Saturday 
Broad St., 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
street, New York 
Telephone: 610 


PEACHER 


Plaza 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel 


1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


Kk, GALE, 
PIANIS1 
und ¢ 
Leschetizky 
40 W 


Pelephone 


FLORENCE 
SOLO 
Kecitals 

Instruction 


Arms 


oncerts 
Method 


The Spencer 6oth Street 


Columbus 3906 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE NORMAL SINGING 
Mure. Anna Ziecrier, Director 


ay (Metropolitan Opera House 
New York City 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 


1425 Broadw Bldg.) 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 


Mas 
AND 
Mr 


For all particulars apply to . 
yo Carnegie Hall 1§4 West s7th St. 
Nel, Cirele 1472 





HENRIETTA SPEK E-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mus 
Positive 
Breath Con 
trol, Perfect 
Placing 


Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 

66th St 


Telephone, 


Smock 
BOTCE 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Park West, 


Henny 


6s Central cor 


7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, West s7th St., New York 


256 





WALTER L. BARITONE 


of singing 


BOGERT, 


Teacher Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 

zio PIFTH AVENUE 

Madison 


STUDIO NEW 


382 


YORK 


Telephone Square 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
8:4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone’ 321 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER. 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 699 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 


M Y E R, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 13g0 
Sammer Term in Seattle 


VOCAL 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
‘Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City.. .-from October 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 


ist 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469] Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
a8 W. 63d St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1434 Columbus 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 7oth St., New York 


Telephone, 7993 S« huyler 








ESPFRANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West &Ssth St., New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yo. Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Broadway 
Soth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio, 2231 
(Elevator entrance, 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method, 
. 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


Soprano— 


Address, J. Carta 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
&si-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


W. RIESBERG, 

PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
Director Summertield i. E. 
Choir, Chester; 
Hlope, York. With the 
r avenue; tel, 42902 


Park Hill-on-Hudson; 


F 
INSTRUCTION 
Organist) and 
Church; Vested 
Temple Gate of 
Musica Courien, 437 
Murray Hill. Residence, 
tel, Yonkers 4260 


Organist 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals 
Pupils Received 
7 West 


Phone 


Concerts, Oratorios and Musicales. 


Studi« 60 137th Street, New York 


Audubon 16¢ 


"“RWOOD NEWKIRK 
OP SINGING 
Opera House Bldg.) 


politan 
s and Saturdays 


Norwalk, Conn 


TESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Tessie G 
ACHIER OF SINGING 
Ipera -llouse, 14 Br 
Phone, Bryant 1 


Fenner) 
rt 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


street 


Phone, Columbus 8462 


IRYN CARYLNA, 


Detects ot 


MME. Kk. 


Teacher of \ m all its 
tone production 


on branches 
dicated 

Diction 
New \ ork 


French and Italian Lyric 


57 West 86th Street 


Telephone, » Schuyier 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST--INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 24 West 47th Street, 

Telephone, Bryant 


Residence New York 


5569 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST.-COACH 


61 West th S¢e., N. ¥ lel. Cirele 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PLANIST, COMPOSER 
Authorized 


Residence 


AND COACH 


the Leschetizky Method 
115 Hamilton Place 


Audubon 


Teacher of 
Studio 


lelephone, 960 


Downtown Studio Steimway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN” PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 I 


Complete n 


FOR 
AND 
6ad St 


iscal education given to students 


highest perfection 


CARRI, 


beginning to the 
Kk. & 


from the 


i 


Directors 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street 
Phone, 


1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 

Nine years of 
izing in Berlin 
a limited number 


Address 


and concert- 
engagements and 


successful teaching 
Will accept 
of pupils 
West 126th St., New 
Morningside 2346 
Mondays and 


York 


127 
Phone 


(In Summit, N. J., Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
730 Broadway, New York 


relephone, 7&9 Circle 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary advanced lessons and 


coaching 


and singing 


Critical examination of 
228 West s&th St., N. Y¥ 


song manuscripts. 


Tel. Circle 5575 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Tel, 6568-W Tremont. 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals, 
York City 


Concerts 
& Sons, New 
Piano Used 


Address care Steinway 


Steinway 





May 1, 1919 


Stanley GARDNE 


19 Gladstone Avenne 


ALBERT CHAMB 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


Pianist- 
Teacher 
Westmount, Montreal 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 





= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


Amexioen Roamete So 


Bendigo Velen Repertoire. 
tudio 
a22 West Fourth St Overs and Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELADE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureas, Schiffmann Bldg. 


& ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 














St. Pal. Miva. 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of a 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Tne for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (s2stmasic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composgr, Voice Instructor ane Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher A glemader Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHT LARD rust 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LAURE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ris 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Uteh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice ro. 
Respiration. Pupils prevared r Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






































Diction, 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Pasl, Mina, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Mi. SYRACUSE MUSICAL BUR 
PIANIST Lock Ben 443 Syracuse, N. > tele Pee 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. is, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | ; 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union ee Seminary 
aia Fifth Ave. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 














=n >zZ 





Philadelphia 





Address: 








COURIER 


REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ote. 








3 


Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


Tus Aat or Sincixe 


Indorsed Chaliapin, B: 
Sammarco, Walo, Didur, Sem 
ch, Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and A 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Colambus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER sarion 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 Weat 146th Street, New York 
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H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 Py New York 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic bet at agg 
Z 501 Nivon Building, Pittsburg, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 











J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


"FLECK == 
LL. D Tel. a. scl 








2? LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
om Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill 





DEPT. OF MUSIC 
KARLETON HACKETT 


ae Paee 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








HARRISON Wi Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aucetens 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seexx< 


ISAAC VAN GROVE emeaniet 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Il. 
Phone Wabash 8793 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN H LISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Lb ay my 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

“STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





Teacher of 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera C 
Mecegemest: Antonia Sawyer + Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 


EWILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES munst“teicuen 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
ee vy & pens ea nee New York 
Tel 4886 Morningside 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Met litan Opera 
House Blidg., 1426 Broadway, N. Y. one: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 


























SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 











324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With Ioternational College of Music 

Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponeat JOSEFFY 

Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 
Chicago 


| LEVY 


thar HOFFMANN sccourans: 


Home Address: Sr. Pawt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church. 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Ph’ adelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 








PIANIST 


Kimball Hall 


40=25 











s 
A 
M 
U 
E 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 
TE R CONTRALTO 
ro S B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Concert, Orxatonio, Organs 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 1gth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago 








MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muiray Hill 








“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark and many others, 
Street, New York 


Tel, 8570 Bryant 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th 
HALLETT GILBERTE 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }ew YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


ma) SHEPHERD 
) Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Addrese: 
Music League of America 
1 West S4th Street, New York 











VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS 


CINCAGO 893 - ST.LOUIS 1904 


= FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
eS7 1883 








‘Artistic Singing 


a" DESOLA 


ASTOLFO 
LATE OF MILAN 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 
Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


RESSION ODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Thistgenth Yeoref) Lexington, Ky. 
ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 

Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 
year. ositions guaranteed to graduates. Ideal Home te for young ladies. Catalog and 
circulars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time exington—the Educational Center of the 
S 


tate. 3 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 
Musical Appreciation. 
Summer School, Point Ch 





Chaut Lake, N. Y. 





Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y 





MUSICAL COURIER 


May 1, 1919 








1854——_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 











V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
—— Opera Coaching: Song Inter- 
retation, Votce Testing and Advice 
Stodie: 387 West 57th St., New York Tel, 6385 Columbus 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Concerts Violinist Recitals 


Addrese’ 164 Waverly Place, WY. Tel. 1938 Spring 


§ MARGOLIS tune 


L. —S20 Riverside Orive, #7. Phone, Morningside 4869 
MAUDE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
$36 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Veleghone Cathedral 389) 











p GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


i West 72nd Street New York City 
| | Telephone 6941 Colambus 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


K RAF T 
Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 





Hyde Park 4969 





ESTELLE HARRIS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
LEE KEEDICK, 437 Fifth Ave. Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 


Tel. 2150 Gramercy 
CHARLES 


WAKEFIELD CADMAN |) 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His tions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 6O., BOSTOR 





ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1114 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, |ROWE - 
"BLAIR » 7 


740 Sherbrocke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 




















BARITONE 
ag ee in Voice 


- GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert - Oratorio-Recital 
Address: 
31 Decatur St., Brooklyn, New York 
Phone, 1040R Bedford. 








A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 
student. 
Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 
Phone: Cathedral 6292 


LILLIAN 


AKL 


PIANISTE 


BURLEIGH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula 


‘: CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1435 Broadway.N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
ea which re still — built by its original 


a ~a continued use in nich institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 


MAKERS 




















a a 








~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
244 West 99th St. - 
Phone 4674 | River 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
Fifth Ave. — Church 
RECITALS 





New York 


New York Cit 
INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


oer Vocal Coach 
th STREET EW YORK 
7639 Cathedral 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add Suite 11 First National 
Beak Bidg, Pittsbursh, Po 





654 weer ty 1 
Tel 








essen il 


J. WARREN (Condactor—Coach—Accompani 


ERB == 


adison Avenue 
Nee Y, York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 

VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
fg neal Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
or sin 

ZARH “MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 

Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 











The Victory 


“propaganda” intended to bring 


could defeat us. 
have prosperity along with peace. 


in the support 
of American business today. 


securities of the 


GOVERNMENT 


1st Fifth Avenue 





Loan 
and American Business 


HE average American business man has taken dnd is now 

taking only a middle-of-the-road position regarding the 

relation of Government bond issues to the problems of American 

business and American prosperity,—and more particularly regard- 

ing the value to business in getting a wide distribution of Liberty 
Bond holdings among the public as a whole. 

During every day of warfare it became clearer to all that the one great 
essential to victory was the unity of the Nation. 
most dangerous weapon that Germany forged against us was the weapon of 
about disagreement among ourselves— 
jealousies—class divisions—group hatred—dissension, the one weapon that 


Today American business faces a task at least as great as the task of 
winning the war—the restoration of normal business activity that we may 


Continued unity of thought and effort by the whole public 
of the Government is the greatest safeguard 


That is a doctrine that every American business man should practise 
and preach, in his own interest and in the interest of the country. 

The success of that doctrine depends now on the extent to which 
American business men help to bring about a wide distribution of the 


Victory Loan 


LOAN 
Second Federal Reserve District 
LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


Space contributed by Musical Courier. 


The most powerful and 


ORGANIZATION 


New York 




















HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Breeklya, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


i: DILLING 


Te nsassemest: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, WN. Y. 4 
Stadio: 315 West 79th Street, New York T 








‘HUGO 


come 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


YON STUDIOS 
3 SOMBTANTINO } YOn] 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
TO REOPEN AFTER FIVE 
YEARS’ SUSPENSION 





List of Stars a Short One—Beecham Unearths Fine 
New English Tristan—Conductor Coates Escapes 
from Russia—Diaghileff Ballet to Do New 
Spanish Work 

33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S. W., 1919. 

A month from today and the stately (!) portals of the 
Royal Opera House at Covent Garden will reopen for the 
first season of cosmopolitan, or indeed any other kind of, 
opera since the end of July, 1914. In the intervening years 
that “sacred fane” has been utilized by a beneficent Gov- 
ernment as a furniture repository in which was stored the 
furniture of various hotels and buildings which they com- 
mandeered for war purposes and the new bureauracy. In- 
cidentally, I suppose there are more Chinovniks in London 
nowadays than there were ever in Russia during the time 
that distressful country was most “Holy”’—but let that 
pass! It is some weeks since I wrote of a forthcoming 
season at Covent Garden, and since then 
many things seem to have happened, and 
yet not much. True, the Grand Opera Syn- & 
dicate has issued its prospectus. I went = 
and fetched mine last Friday because, asl = 
represent musically only that tiny, unim- 
portant little journal, The (London) 
Daily Telegraph, | was overlooked. At 
any rate, others had had their copies and 
it was from a coileague that I first heard 
of its existence. One month hence from 
today we shall know more about what 
it all means than I can tell you now. 


April 7, 








No Operatic Stagnation = 


For the moment I would say that we 
have just passed through four and a half 
years of war. During these years we 
have consumed our own opera, or rather 
opera in our own language. I think there 
cannot have taken place one single per- 
formance in public »f opera in any other 
language in this land. But operatic = 
affairs have not stagnated thereby. Far = 
from it. 


A Great Tristan 


The Beecham Company has gone from 
great things to greater. Last week they 
gave a performance of “Tristan” with 
rank Mullings in that part of the title 
role and of it my friend, Richard Capell, 
music critic of the Daily Mail, wrote that 
Mullings was not only the greatest Eng- 
lish Tristan of his time but also the = 
greatest Tristan. Now Capell, who is just 
demobilized after four years of war in 
France, is surpassed in soundness of 
judgment and fearlessness by no English = 
critic. And it is not only in this case | 
where sound judgment pronounces the 
greatness of Beecham’s folk. They were 
good in 1914. They are great in 1919. 
Their repertory is all-comprising and is ; 
constantly being added to, their ensemble = 
is far ahead of anything possible at a 
cosmopolitan season when a number of 
the elect of solo singers come together 
for a brief period. That being the case, 
the question rises in one’s mind as to 
how the great audience created by the 
Beecham Company will take to the cos- 
mopolitans when they arrive. To judge 
by the Covent Garden prospectus we are 
to have a season with “moi et cing ott six 
poupées” as Catalani’s husband said. 





Few Stars for Covent Garden 


singers includes Ceotion 

(now Slavized to Destinova), Edvina, = 
Melha, Stralia, Berat, Martinelli, Gilly, 
and Huberdeau,. but that is practically all 
the singers of note known whose names 
appear in the first edition of the prospec- 
tus. There are, of course, many other 
singers who are known here, as Alys Mutch, Olga Lynn, 
and so on, but they would be the last to describe them- 
selves as operatic stars of the first order of magnitude, 
and it is on such stars that Covent Garden existed before 
the year 1915. That is really my point, that while in the 
old days Covent Garden lived on its constellations and the 
public was delighted, the war has changed that to this ex- 
tent that for about five seasons the public has become ex- 
traordinarily attracted by opera in English, wherein the 
great beauty was not the voice of this person or that but 
the perfection of the operatic ensemble. Which will our 
public choose now that it has a choice? Judging from 


The list of 


the accounts of sundry sporadic efforts on your side in, 


favor of opera in the vernacular, I should say that we are 
far in advance of you in the matter, for. practically the 
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whole of the usual repertory of aiy respectable opera 
house can be found in the repertory of the Beecham, Carl 
Rosa, H. B. Phillips and other English companies. Of the 
twenty-nine operas in this season’s Covent Garden list, 
certainly twenty are in the lists of the aforesaid companies, 
and they are sung in a language understood by the people 
(Continued on page 25.) 
SOUTH BREAKS ALL PAST RECORDS; 
TURNS OUT IN FULL FORCE TO 
HEAR METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Atlanta Beautifully Decorated for Gala Event—All 
Seven Performances Prove Artistic Treats—Box 
Office Receipts $16,000 Larger Than Any 
Week of Opera in Georgia Capital 
Atlanta, Ga., April 26, 1919.—Skipping a season, the 
Metropolitan Opera returned to Atlanta on April 21 to 
find the Southern city decorated with roses, lillies and 
apple blossoms. Never has Atlanta enjoyed a grand opera 
season more successful artistically. Never have the voices 
of her favorite stars been poured out with more bril- 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 
The brilliant young pianist from Brazil, who has won 
favor with audiences throughout the entire United 
States, through her superior mastery of the keyboard, 


and who has been classed among the greatest of 
women pianists. This season Miss Novaes was 
obliged to give two New York recitals, owing to the 


esteem with which she is regarded in the metropolis. 
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Allied Music Trades Subscribe $4,197,500 

At a Hotel McAlpin luncheon last week, $4,197,500 was 
raised for the Victory Loan, by the Allied Music Trades, 
apportioned as follows: Edison Company, $250,000; Talk- 
ing Machine Division, $800,000; Kohler & Campbell indus- 
tries, $500,000; Charles Jacob, $115,000; Mark Campbell, 
$250,000; Bronx division, $175,000; Brooklyn division, 
$500,000; Aeolian Company, $500,000; Jacob Doll & Sons, 
$115,000; piano supply division, $150,000; Steinway & Sons, 
$100,000; Hardman. Peck & Co., $50,000; Knabe & Co., 
William, $25,000; music publishers’ division, $125,000: 
Weser Brothers, $20,000; C. Wagner, $10,000; Hallet 
& Davis Piano Co., $100,000; Pathe Freres Phonograph 
Co., $25,000; Mrs. Edwin Norton, $75,000; C. C. Conway, 
$75,000 ; C. C. Conway. boxes, $225,000 ; sundries, $12,500. 
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DESPITE BLOODY BERLIN DAYS 
MUSIC FLOURISHES STRONGLY 
IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL 





Wagner's “Ring,” “Madame Sherry” and “The Geisha” 
Heard—Von Vecsey Aeroplanes Across Germany 
to Give Copenhagen Recitals—Other Danish 
Musical News 
Copenhages1, March 15, 1919.—People arriving here from 
Berlin—and there are quite a few—say that in spite of 
the bloody days, Spartacus attacks with howitzers and 
mine throwers, battles in the air, and indescribable misery 
among the people, the theatrical, and especially musical, 
activities of the city go on undisturbed. This miracle is 
confirmed by late papers arriving today. In the Berliner 
Lokal-Anzeiger of March 11 one reads that at the Opera 
(now called plain “Opernhaus”) the whole “Nibelungen 
Ring” is being given. The Brunnhilde is a lady named 
Wildbrunn; Siegmund is sung by Kraus, Siegfried by 
Kirchhoff. For Wotana “guest” from the Dresden “Landes 
theater” (presumably the former Royal Theater) has been 
engaged, The conductor is Leo Blech. At 
the Deutsches Opernhaus, Strauss’ “Feuers 
not” has been newly staged. It was given, 
together with “Cavalleria Rusticana,” on 
Tuesday, the same night that “Rheingold” 
: played at the Opera House. On that even 
= ing also, the Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
= aconcert under Hildebrand, the Chamber 
Music Society of the Berlin Opera played 
at the Singakademie, and the Premyslav 
Quartet (rather Czecho-Slovakian!) in 


MU 


the Bechstein Hall. Besides, there were 
piano recitals by Schramm and Addi 
Schmidt, and a song recital by E, M. 
Nellet—quite an evening full. The Bliith 


ner Orchestra, it appears, is giving a series 
of ccneerts for Soldiers and Workers, 
presumably under the auspices of the “Sol 
diers’ and Workers’ Council.” It is sig 
nificant that they take place at half-past 
three in the afternoon, on weekdays 
When do the workers work? 
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Besides these serious affairs tinere is to 
be mentioned the revival of “Madame 
Sherry” at the Theater des Westens—with 
great success—and the fiftieth (!) per 


Wallner 


seen an 


at the 
have 
Dreimadelhaus 


formance of “The Geisha” 
Theater. Elsewhere | 
nouncements of “Das 
second part. This is the 
most popular German operetta of recent 
years. The whole score is based on melo 
dies and motives from Schubert's works 
and the plot concerns the life of the com 
poser. Even here in Copenhagen the hotel 
orchestras play excerpts from it. 

There are, plays, vaudevilles 


sequel to the 


ot course, 


and cinemas galore in Berlin Public 
balls have figured very largely, too, until 
recently, but such things have been pro 


farch 13-—“in 
times.” 
advertising 


hibited by the police since 
view of the earnestness of the 
Earnest times, indeed! The 
pages ot the same paper are largely taken 
up with recruiting “ads” of the various 
volunteer corps for “Eastern and home 
protection.” The contrast with the amuse 
ment columns is striking 


Copenhagen Sings “My Cousin Carus’ 


Almost the 
in Copenhagen is 


first thing that strikes one 
a big yellow poster on 


all the advertising pillars, bearing the one 
word: “Caruso.” Next to it is a black 
and white one with the great tenor’s pic 
ture, which tells the citizens that in the 


hino-Palae some one is singing “Min Fet 
Zing 


ter Caruso,” which is Danish for “My 


Cousin Carus’.” That American classic 
is being sold at all the music stores, and 
Danish biographies of Caruso are in the 


windows of the bookstores. In the face 
of all this excitement one begins to realize 
New York is. Copenhagen, of 
but the 


how blasé 


course, has never heard that golden voice, great 
event is to happen some time i April, it is said, 
and for a huge fee. But they don’t pronounce the 
amount with a shudder. Millions seem to have lost their 
meaning. There are six times as many millionatres in 
Copenhagen as before the war; fabulous wealth ts pour 


ing into it in all directions. Since its citizens are extraor 


dinarily music loving, it follows that Copenhagen has be 
come a gold mine for musical headliners. Dozens of them 
have already sung or played to crowded houses this sea 


son and others are booked. | will mention only the 

favorites. 
Among pianists the Pole, Ignaz Friedman, has carried 
He is, though a, serious artist, a 


away the chief honors. 
(Continued on page 34.) 














“Keep All Your Love for Me” except what you give to your country—and that surely is going to make you Buy Victory Bonds 
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LISZT’S “ANNEES DE PELERINAGE” 


(“YEARS OF PILGRIMAGE’) 


[This article by Mr. Aronson, to be published in two 
instalments, is one of the best that has come from his 
pen, and treats the subject of Liszt’s compositions with 
insight, sympathy and understanding, qualities too often 
lacking in the methods with which many modern com- 
mentators (especially ignorant professional critics) 
handle the Liszt phase of music, They miss entirely 
his effect on musical art in general and piano composi- 
tion in particular, and insist on regarding him always 
as the virtuoso and the creator of showy keyboard 
Mr. Aronson gets the proper broad perspective 


works. 
in hig estimate of the truly great Franz Liszt—Editor’s 
Note.] 
N’ history, Franz Liszt will be assigned a place at the 
| very beginning of the present-day era of piano art. 
Separated from our time by a span of but few 
ecades, the artistic personality of Franz Liszt is still so 
close to us that it is not grasped in its full meaning and 
even frequently misunderstood. And,withal, the entire piano 
playing world stands under the spell of his powerful and 
encompassing personality. Just as during his long and 
productive life, he has to this day blind and prejudiced ac 
cusers as well as loyal and devoted defenders. This be 
came possible because of Liszt’s complicated nature, a 


nature that did not fit into the usual scheme of things, and 
it explains also in a measure why he was understood and 


misunderstood, loved and hated. The combination of an 
“neiter” and “gatherer” make up his personality and fur- 
nish the key for comprehending him. He possessed a 
double power which his 
friends as well as his foes 
found difheult in compre 
hending, since they never 
saw one half of his nature 
obscured by the other 

He, whose entire being 


was one of compassion and 
helpfulness for his fellow 
artists, exercised an influ 
ence of far reaching bene 
faction as an inciter and 
stimulator. He it was who 
smoothed the path of Wag 
ner, of Berlioz, and it was 
his special gift to strengthen 
the faith in their own pow 
ers in those that sought his 
throw rays 
hearts ol 
thet 
sowed 


and to 
of hope into the 
as despaired of 
Thus he 

both hemispheres a 
intimate personal 
and advice, of 
helpful, intor 
com 


counsel 


such 
talent 
over 
eed of 
Ssuggestior 
more or less 
mative and instructive 
ment, and reaps to this day 


the gratitude of those that 


were thu benefited and 
who remember him as one 
{f the noblest, most gen 
erous and helpful artists of 
all time 


Liszt as a “Gatherer” 


Liszt “the gatherer” pre 
sents an entirely different 
aspect. As such he trav: = rigzT AT THE AGE OF 28. 
erse real and _— spiritual 
realms \ man of the 
vorld, an author of fascinating elegance, a conqueror 


that destroys the borderlines of peoples, a king of kings 
in his realm, a demi-god as conductor of countless music 
festivals. He is also in his compositions a classical gatherer 
of all that had been and of all that might be. All that the 
history of music—in particular the history of the piano 

had recorded thus far, be it the mystic suggestions of an 
tigue counterpoint, the pleasurable variations of Bird or 
Bull, the neat elegance of Couperin and Rameau, the cheer 
ful joyousness and joyful playfulness of Scarlatti, the ab 


olute art of Bach, the formally perfect revelations of 
Movart, Beethoven's tragic cry for deliverance, the inti 
mate personal confessions of Schubert, Schumann and 
Chopin—all these currents gather within him and were 


molded by a master’s hand into shapes of attractive and 


new design 

No serious student of Liszt's piano music will be in 
doubt as to the greater artistic value of his original com- 
positions when compared with his transcriptions and adap 
rations, marvelous and ingenious though these be. His 
monumental sonata in B minor, the piano concertos and 
lewends, always wil! be considered masterpieces of their 
kind, and not forgetful of some of the wonderfully im- 
provised “Harmonies poétiques et religieuses,” of some of 
the concert studies, the “Etudes d’execution transcendente,” 
etc., the writer knows of no original compositions of Liszt 
that so worthily belong to this class as the series of pieces 
known as the “Années de Pélerinage.” 

The title “Years of Pilgrimage” was a collective one, 
chosen by Liszt for three sets of piano pieces depicting his 
impressions of Switzerland and Italy. They were written 
at a time when Liszt was strongly imbued with the virtues 
of the piano as an instrument that most readily responded 
to his demands for a medium of expression. 

In 1837 Liszt wrote an article—aye, a confession—for the 
Gazette Musicale, which stands as the greatest compliment 
that has ever been paid the piano by one of its masters. 


First Article—“ La Suisse”’ 
BY MAURICE ARONSON 


Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Liszt thus refused the temptations to approach the orches- 
tra, the opera: “My piano is for me what to the seaman is 
his frigate, what to the Arab is his steed—even more, it 
was until now my ego, my language, my life. . . . Its 
strings vibrated under my passions and its willing keys have 
obeyed my every whim, every mood. Perhaps | 
deceive myself as to the mystic power that draws and holds 
me to it, but I deem the piano very important. In my 
opinion it occupies the first place in the hierarchy of in- 
struments; it is extensively cultivated and most frequently 
met with. Within the compass of its seven octaves it 
holds the entire range of the orchestra and the ten fingers 
of a human being suffice to reproduce the harmonies that 
are played by the combination of hundreds of musicians. 
We play broken chords as does the harp, long 
sustained notes as do the wind instruments, staccati and 
thousands of different passages that heretofore seemed pos- 
sible of production only on this or that kind of instrument. 
The piano has on one hand the capacity of absorbing, 
the capacity to encompass the life of all of them; on the 
other hand it has its own life, its own growth, its own 
individual development. : 

“My greatest ambition is to leave to the pianists that 
succeed me a few useful hints, the traces of some acquired 
progress, to leave a book that may at some future time 
give testimony of the labor and study of my youth in a 
worthy form. I well recollect the avaricious dog in the 
Lafontaine fable, that dropped the juicy bone from his 
mouth so that he may snatch its shadow. Let me gnaw 





LAST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF LISZT., 
A few days before his death. 


in peace at my bone. The hour comes perhaps only too 


” 
soon, 


How the “Pélerinage” Pieces Were Written 


There never was a tone poet that felt more keenly the 
necessity, nor the desire, to transpose into music the 
various impressions of nature, and of life itself, than Liszt. 
In his art there is the closest interrelation of music with 
the entire spiritual life of his time, and all impressions 
that offered themselves to his mental and physical eye 
transposed themselves almost automatically into sounds. 
Nowhere is this more convincingly revealed than in the 
tone pictures that comprise his “Années de Pélerinage,” a 
cycle that contains some of the most delightful original 
piano compositions that emanated from the pen of him 
who gave to the piano an entirely new idiom. 

The first book of the “Années de Pélerinage” contains 
the tone pictures that resulted from his wanderings 
through the Alps of Switzerland, whose picturesque val- 
leys from the Lac de Wallenstadt to the Montblanc he 
often traversed in his young days. (One of these tours to 
Chamounix in a large circle of friends—among them 
George Sand—is attractively described in Lina Ramann’s 
splendid biography of Liszt.) These pieces reveal the 
master’s lively sense of appreciation for the beauties of 
nature, and the splendor and majesty of a panorama such 
as exists nowhere else in the world finds artistic utterance 
in these pages. Not only the peaceful, pastoral beauties 
are mirrored in them, but also the power of the elements 
as they strike terror in the hearts of men and find an echo 
in his artistic soul, a soul that delves into the secrets of 
nature as well as of humanity. 

To the various pieces of the “Années de Pélerinage” 
corresponding pictures and guiding words are attached, 
so that one may recognize out of which moods the re- 
spective tone pictures were created. 


LISZT IN PRIESTLY 





“Chapelle de Guillaume Tell” 

The series of piano pieces entitled “La Suisse,” or the 
first year of the “Years of Pilgrimage,” commences with 
the “Chapelle de Guillaume Tell.” (Travelers to Switzer- 
land will readily recall the little chapel near Luzerne that 
stands in memory of William Tell, the liberator of Switzer- 
land, and is erected at the place where Tell is said to have 
set foot after exposing Gessler, the oppressor, to the mer- 
cies of the elements.) 

Liszt’s tone picture is after the words “One for all, all 
for one.” From mount to mount the joyful echoes for 
light and freedom resound, until an entire nation is gath- 
ered on its knees to pray for victory in its fight for liberty. 
The composition is in the key of C major. The hymn- 
like introductory phrase leads to the theme itself, which is 
treated in variation form. Aver a rumbling, tremolando 
bass figure, a call-like motive, the call to arms, foreboding 
ill, resounds in the mountains, the echo throwing it back. 
The motive becomes more and more energetic; it is a 
massing of revolting voices, an outburst of the elemental 
forces of a nation aroused to a point of frenzy, until the 
hymn of the beginning is reached, now accompanied by 
broad arpeggios. By means of a repetition of this hymn 
we approach the Coda, which is made up of fractions from 
the hymn, in alternation with the call motive, now again 
in the majestic key of C major, in which the piece closes. 


“Au Lac de Wallenstadt” 
The second piece of the set, “At the Lake of Wallen- 
stadt,” is, in contrast to the 
first, a picture of nature in 
its loveliest pastoral aspect. 
It is in the style of a bar- 
carolle, wherefore the ex- 
tensive organpoints and the 
wave-like left hand figures 
are thoroughly justified. 
They move with a gentle, 
undulating motion,- caress 
ing the sun kissed, verdant 


shores of the picturesque 
Swiss lake, while, nestling 
with his flock on the 


meadow of the mount, the 
shepherd attunes his pipe to 
this symphony of joy, light 
and peace. From Leopold 
Godowsky’s splendid edition 
of this piece (published by 
the Art Publication Society 
of St. Louis) I quote this 
hint for the student: “He 
should strive to keep the 
proper dynamic balance be- 
tween the calm, gliding 
movement of the left hand 
part and the melody in the 
treble; although this melody 
must receive due promi- 
nence, it should not thereby 
sacrifice any of its native 
simplicity and tenderness, 
The student has only to re- 
main continually conscious 
of the pastoral character of 
this musical pastel and his 
interpretation will naturally 
be imbued with the proper 
mood and spirit.” 


“Pastorale” 


This is followed by the fragrant “Pastorale,’ which, in 
connection with compositions of a similar nature in other 
works of Liszt, justly entitle him to be called a master of 
the pastorale, just as, in view of the fact that before him 
few had so realistically pictured the unloosening of the 
elements, he also became a master in depicting them. The 
“Pastorale” is a choice bit of musical writing. It is in 
12/8 time, in the sunny key of E major, and holds within 
its miniature space attractive musical thoughts. After 
being preceded by a swaying introductory figure that is 
also heard prior to the repetition, the main theme, but 
four measures iong, is announced and at once restated. 
The second part ot the “Pastorale” is in 6/8 time and in 
the dominant key of B major. Shepherd tunes are heard 
in pleasing dialogue, while open fifths on tonic and sub- 
dominant lend it the rural background characteristic of 
compositions of this kind. The entire “Pastorale” is then 
repeated again, the 6/8 section being now treated slightly 
more elaborately. Very characteristic is the augmentation 
of the recurring figure at the end and the cessation of the 
tone picture on the weak part of the measure. 


“Au Bord d’une Source” 
The fourth piece in the set is inspired by Schiller’s 
words ° 


ROBES. 


In sduselnder Kiihle 
Beginnen die Spiele 
Der jiingen Natur. 

In this piece we come upon one of the choicest bits of 
Liszt writing. Over an undulating figure in sixteenths, 
suggestive of the gentle flowing of the brook, Liszt is giv- 
ing Schiller’s words at the opening of “William Tell” a 
most fascinating musical setting. Like the “Au Lac de 
Wallenstadt” and the later “Eclogue,” this piece is also 
in the key of A flat and also in variation form. The break- 
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ing of the melody in skips above and below the accompani- 
ment imposes a task not easy of accomplishment. The 
variations are linked to one another by graceful cadenza- 
like passages which again reveal Liszt’s unlimited re- 
sources in the invention of delicate note chains. In com- 
positions like this Liszt’s ingenuity is revealed as in but 
few of his original pieces. The glittering, shimmering sun- 
shine, the stillness of noon, the voice of the shepherd, the 
busy, never ceasing rustle of leaves, they all are here mas- 
terfully interwoven. It is a piece of delicate, infinite 
charm, and may those that worship at the shrine of Liszt’s 
noisy and blatant passages take warning and keep aloof 
trom the delicate petals of this musical bloom. It would 
prove its undoing. 
“Orage” 

As Liszt was justly epitomized above as a master in the 
delineation of nature’s charms, as revealed in his “Pas- 
torale,” “At the Lake of Wallenstadt” and “At the Brook,” 
he is just as much master in unfurling before us a musi- 
cal picture descriptive of the unloosening of the elements 
as in “Orage.” It is composed after the words of Byron. 
Lightning strokes and warming thunder suggest the first 
six measures of the introduction, and the adjoining passage 
in parallel octaves—covering the entire range of the key- 
board—a most realistic display of the first furious sweep 
of the storm. In lashing fury the elements descend upon 
us and preach in unmistakable language the nothingness 
of human endeavor and the utter impotence of the earthly 
dweller in his combat with the powers of nature. Upward 
rushing octaves in the left hand to a pregnant, resolute, 
rhythmic thematic figure in the right, are relieved by thun- 
derous chromatic octave passages. Parallel runs in chro- 
matic major thirds, chords of the ninth falling upon one 
another like vast boulder rocks loosened from their hold, 
paint a picture of grewsome awe and majestic splendor. In 
the F sharp major section the rhythmic figure first heard 
in C minor assumes a different form, while downward 
storming chromatic octaves and all the possible and im- 
possible devices of tempestuous display are called into 
action to paint this spectacle of nature in all the colors 
of the painter’s palette. 


“Vallée d’Obermann” 


This composition is headed by the fifty-third and 
fourth letters of Obermann (Sénancourt)' and by words 
of Byron. It is—if cne may be permitted to say so—one 
of the most philosophic creations of Liszt and one of the 
most valuable in the set. The moods expressed in it are 
inspired by these words of Obermann: 

“What do I wish? What am I? What shall I ask of 
nature? Every cause is invisible, every end is deceitful; 
all forms change, all lengths of duration finally come to an 
end, feel; I exist only to waste myself in un- 
conquerable longings, to drink of the seduction of a fan- 
tastical world, to remain a subject to its voluptuous illu- 
sion.” (“Obermann,” Letter 53.) 

Inexpressible sensibility, the charm and the torment of 
our futile years; vast consciousness of a nature that is 
everywhere incomprehensible and overwhelming, uni- 
versal passion, indifference, the higher wisdom, abandon- 
ment to pleasure—all needs and profound and tedious 
cares that the heart cf man can know; I have felt and ex- 
perienced them all on that memorable night. I have made 
a sinister step toward the period of feebleness. I have con 
sumed ten vears of my life. (“Obermann,” Letter 4.) 


Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me—could | wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

All that I would nave sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak: 

But as it is, [ live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 
Byron: “Childe Harold,” iii, xcvii. 


The reflective, melancholy and rather pessimistic key- 
note of this piece is revealed in the introductory light 
measures by the expressive melody of the left hand. This 
theme is developed for nearly three pages in alternation 
with a second equally beautiful and expressive melody 
that is sounded at the ninth measure. The recitative sec- 
tion gives the piece an entirely different character. Dra- 
matic accents and passionate exclamations build up a sec- 
tion of powerful intensity, but powerless to alter the state 
of his moods, Obermann sinks back into the hesitating, 
doubtfully reflective mood of the beginning. The E major 
section is one of the most beautiful and virile pieces of 
writing in the entire set. The “Vallée d’Obermann” closes 
with the expressive motive of the beginning, now changed 
into one of determined resolution. 


“Eclogue” 


“Eclogue” (shepherd music) is a miniature of 
graceful writing that leads us once more into the beauties 
of the Alpine landscapes. The pastoral mood is felicitous- 
ly preserved by the sustained tonic and dominant in 
the bass and soprano as they are heard in frequently 
recurring organpoints. After an introduction of about 
twenty-five measures, a sprightly, bright, rhythmic motive 
is heard, that is happily used in the course of develop- 
ment, accompanied by graceful rotary figures in the left, 





1Etienne Pivert De Sénancourt was born in Paris in 1770. He 
died in St. Cloud, January 10, 1846. He was educated for the 
priesthood, but he did not wish to be a priest, ran away from home 
‘and lived at Freiburg, Switzerland. There he married (his wife 
died about 1800), and as an emigré he returned to Paris, where 
he lived alone and humbly as a hack writer. The death of his 
wife and extreme poverty enlarged his natural melancholy, A 
small pension was granted him in 1830. “Obermann,” a romance, 
the story of a solitary and depressed person, skeptical and tired of 
life, told in a series of letters written from Switzerland, was pub- 
lished in 1804, but it did not attract attention until about 1830. 
Sénancourt wrote a sequel, “Isabelle,” which was published at Paris 
in 1833. Influenced in a measure by Rousseau and Chateaubriand, 
he was a writer of marked originality, both in thought and ex 
pression. Matthew Arnold’s admiration for him is well known, and 
it found vent to those who knew the poet rather than the essayist 
in the “Stanzas in Memory of the Author of ‘Obermann,’’’ Novem- 
ber, 1849, which begin: : 

“In front the awful Alpine track 
Crawls up its rocky stairs,” 

and in “Obermann, Once More.” Sénancourt wished this line for 
his epitaph: “Eternité, deviens mon asile.”” His daughter, Pauline, 
wrote several novels, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


ELGAR CONDUCTS HIS “GERONTIUS” IN LIVERPOOL 





Fund to Be Raised for Harry Evans Memorial—Other Music Notes from the Great English Seaport 


oe 


Liverpool, England, April 6, 1919.—The sixth concert 
was distinguished by the presence of Alfred Cortot, the 
eminent French pianist, whose recent visit to your side 
has been chronicled in glowing periods. It is only neces- 
sary, therefore, to say that his conception and execution 
of the Beethoven “Emperor” concerto and Franck’s sym- 
phonic variations were distinguished by those qualities of 
excellence that are now associated with his name. Landon 
Ronald conducted and his direction of the orchestra in 
Schumann’s “Manfred” overture and Elgar’s “Polonia” 
was in accord with his usual vigilance and savoir faire. 

The seventh concert was given up to a performance of 


Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” under the composer’s direc- 


tion, who secured, on the whole, an adequate rendering. 
With one or two exceptions the singing of the choir was 
commendably steady, the final passages being treated 
with impressive effect. Muriel Foster, Gervase Elwes 
and Herbert Brown were the soloists and, as each one is 
closely familiar with the music there was a feeling of 
confidence throughout, Miss Foster creating genuine ad- 
miration by her unaffected phrasing. Strange to say, the 
handling of the orchestration was the least effective fea- 
ture of the performance, Sir Edward apparently wishing 
to subdue the tone, the consequence being that save in 
places where dynamical expression was absolutely un- 
avoidable, the rich coloring was, so to speak, dimmed by 
undue restraint. The work, however, wears well and un- 
doubtedly ranks as Elgar’s masterpiece in this particular 
form. 
Moisiewitsch Recital 


The Philharmonic Hall—which seats 2,500 people— 
was completely filled at the second recital given by Benno 
Moisiewitsch, pianist. His program ranged from Rameau 
to Ravel via Beethoven and Chopin, and from first to last 
was extremely interesting. His handling of the French 
impressionist was especially remarkable both in ease of 
delivery and artistic sympathy and his view of Debussy’s 
“Submerged Cathedral” was a happy compound of insight 
and _ refinement. 
however, struck me as wanting in energy and his trans- 
lation of the significant opening lacked depth which was 
hardly atoned for by his smooth rendering of the final 
movement; but it was in Chopin’s A flat ballad that his 
keyboard finesse and supreme technic were seen at their 
best, a fact that was heartily recognized by the audience. 
Tausig’s transcription of Schubert’s military march in D 
was one of the late Mme. Carrefio’s “war horses” in the 
treatment of which she has (at least in my experience) 
never met an equal, and although one of our local scribes 
“enthused” on this particular item he could never have 
experienced that gifted woman’s massive grasp of its dif- 
ficulties. It may be that Moisiewitsch has not yet settled 
down to any particular branch of piano literature, but it 


His treatment of the “Appassionata,” 


would certainly appear that he is tending towards the cul- 
tivation of the more modern problems, as his remarkable 
playing of a new “Rondeau de Concert,” by Cyril Scott— 
a veritable steeplechase of executive obstacles—on a re 
cent occasion offered strong evidence. 
Victory Concert 

With the assistance of the Band of the Welsh Guards 
(Andrew Harris, conductor) the Welsh Choral Union 
gave an excellent concert at the Philharmonic Hall on 
February 8. The combined forces under Hopkins Evans 
rendered with force and precision Sullivan’s “Te Deum” 
(written at the close of the South African war) and 
selections from Mendelssohn, Handel and Gounod. The 
band’s program included, among other things, Massenet’s 
“Neapolitan Scenes” and a “Welsh Fantasia,” the treat- 
ment of which was marked with uncommon clearness and 
a sonorous ensemble, indicating that Mr. Harris is a 
musician whose taste is on a par with his ability. Mig- 
non Nevada contributed “Una voce,” “Ah! fors é lui” 
and other things in her usual finished, although on this 
occasion somewhat restrained, manner, the piano accom 
paniments being in the hands of Michael Mullinar, a 
young man hailing from Bangor, whose capacity as a 
soloist was demonstrated in his brilliant handling of a 
Liszt rhapsody and Chopin’s G minor ballad. Alfred 
Benton did good service at the organ, 

A Harry Evans Memorial 

A movement is on foot to raise a memorial to the late 
Harry Evans, whose direction of the choir over a num- 
ber of years raised the organization to the first rank and 
whose early death at the height of his triumphs was a 


real calamity to the cause of choral singing in this 
country. 
Midday Concerts 
Continued success has followed this scheme of Rush 


worth and Dreaper, and the array of instrumentalists— 
principally pianists—has been something of a revelation 
regarding indigenous talent. As comparisons would be 
invidious I do not propose to give a list of the various 
artists, each and all of whom have shown distinct ability 
and earnest musicianship. 
Crane Concerts 

This energetic firm has also shown great activity in a 
series of afternoon concerts in the elegant theater at- 
tached to the up-to-date Crane building. Among the out 
standing names that have been in evidence lately are those 
of Joseph Holbrook, Una Truman, Elsie Walker, and 
Joseph Greene, and on a recent occasion Cyril Scott, the 
celebrated composer, was the center of attraction, his 
efforts being followed with the greatest interest by a 
large audience—dilletanti, professional and amateur. 


W. J. B. 





suggestive of the babbling brook as the favorite abode of 
shepherds and their flccks. But these joys also have their 
passing, and as the evening shadows steal over the hills 
the song sounds from far away. 


“Le Mal du Pays” 


This piece is also inspired by words of Sénancourt 
(“Obermann”) and affords already in the opening phrases 
a true and characteristic musical expression of homesick- 
ness. It isa longing for the Virgilian verdure of the Alpine 
meadows, and shepherds are heard again in the repeating 
figures, their rhythmic inversions, and unundulating trip- 
lets. The longing of the Swiss for their Alpine homes 1s 
proverbial, and some of the most remarkable experiences 
are related of dwellers in these mountainous regions when 
feelings of homesickness are aroused in them by such truly 
\lpine melodies as the “Ranz-des Vaches” (Kuhreigen), 
a song of the Swiss cowherders. In his “Obermann,” Sénan- 
court, who knew the Swiss and loved Switzerland as few, 
speaks thus most interestingly: “Nature has put the most 
forcible expression of romantic character in sounds, and it 
is especially by the sense of hearing that you can render 
perceptible by a few impressions and in a striking man- 
ner both extraordinary places and things. Odors provoke 
quick perceptions, huge but vague. That which is per- 
ceived by the eyes seems to interest the mind rather than 
the heart. You admire what you see, but you feel what 
you hear. The voice of a loved woman will be even more 
beautiful than her features; the sounds heard in sublime 
regions will make a deeper and more abiding impression 
than that gained through the visual appearance of the 
same places. I have seen no picture of the Alps which 
made them as real to me as when they are recalled by a 
melody that is truly Alpine.” 

Neither the “Eclogue” nor the “Mal du Pays” contains 
many notes, but there is a wealth of sentiment in them. 
The adagio dolente in G sharp minor expresses the under- 
lying mood of the piece best, and it is heard again later on 
in the key of B mmor, This and the preceding piece are 
gems of miniature writing. 


“Les Cloches de Genéve” 


The Swiss collection of the “Années de Pélerinage” 
comes te a close wiin the tender barcarolle-nocturne, “The 
Chimes of Geneva,” after the words of Byron. (All Byron 
quotations referred to in the “Years of Pilgrimage” are 
from “Childe Harold.”) With this tone poem, erected 
upon the true intonation of the Chimes of Geneva as they 
are heard to this day, Liszt greeted his little daughter 
Blandine. Out of a delicate melody, in the key of B 
major, Liszt constructed a charming piano piece, which, in 
its second part, assumes more ambitious proportions. It is 
abounding in graceful fioraturi that recall Chopin at his 
best in the employment of chains of superadded notes. The 
melody rises to a brilliant height when displayed in oc- 
taves, the fioraturi changed into effective display passages. 
Then the “Chimes of Geneva” again send forth their peal- 
ing toll into the stillness of night as it once more envelops 
the beautiful city by the Lake of Geneva. 


MUSICAL ECHOES FROM “OVER THERE” 


Doings of the College of Music of the A. E. F. 
University 


A year ago from the present moment one would not 
have dared to form the thought that at this date there 
would be flourished in France the largest university the 
world probably has ever seen, nor that an integral part 
of the purely American institution would be a huge Col- 
lege of Music. Yet such is the case. The College of 
Music has as its director, Dr. F. W. Robinson, who in 
civilian life is connected with the Institute of Musical 
Art, of New York City. He has on his staff of pianists, 
V. Earl Truxell, director of the Archer School of Modern 
Piano Playing, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; David E. Moyer, di- 
rector of the piano department of Bucknell University, of 
Lewisburg, Pa., and Wilson Fraser, of the Kidd-Key Con 
servatory, of Sherman, Tex. These men have done their 
bit at the front, and now that the war is over are more 
than willing to exchange the rifle for the piano, The 
Y. M. C. A. has contributed other well known men to this 
college besides Dr. Robinson, in the persons of William 
Alfred White, formerly of Syracuse University, North 
western University, and also of the Chicago University. 
Mr. White occupies the chair of musical history in the 


College of Music, and also has classes in theory, The 
voice department is headed by Mr. Watters, singer, and 
teacher of voice in Brooklyn. Steps through military 


channels have been taken to secure the services of Francis 
Macmillen for the head of the violin department. The 
seriousness of the aims of the College of Music is shown 
by the insistence of Dr. Robinson that every pupil enter- 
ing to study any instrument, shall take up the study of 
harmony. This is one of the steadfast rules of the col 
lege, and one that will be rigidly adhered to. At the pres- 
ent time the registration in the College of Music alone 
mounts well up to five hundred students, with new ones 
arriving hourly. The registration for the university 
proper will probably reach the figure of at least fifteen 
thousand. The A. E. F. University is located at Beaune, 
in the province of Cote D’or, near the city of Dijon, which 
Mark Twain said was so easily spelled and so hard to 
pronounce. Beaune is an old fortified city, and for cen 
turies was the residence of the Dukes of Burgundy. The 
university is housed in the buildings which were used for 
the great American Hospital. The hospital was evacuated 
recently, and all the patiénts returned home 


Charles Hackett Gone to Italy 


Charles Hackett, the Metropolitan tenor, sailed for Italy 
via France, April 23, on the steamship Rotterdam, accom 
panied by Mrs. Hackett. Mr. and Mrs. Hackett have gone 
over to bring their infant daughter back to this country. 
They will remain only about two weeks in Italy, returning 
to spend the summer in Belmar, N. J., where they have 
taken a house. 
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WINIFRED BYRD, TIRED OF BIG CITY’S 
BRICK WALLS AND FIRE-ESCAPES, PREFERS 
THE GREAT OUT-DOORS FOR INSPIRATION 





Young American Artist Believes Health Goes Hand in Hand with Legitimate Art—Big Things Appeal Most 
to This Pianist in Miniature 











S she recently approached Winifred Byrd, the very 
A latest American pianistic sensation, the MUSICAL 
Courter interviewer pondered over in her mind just 

what the musical world in general would like most to 
know about this new keyboard sensation which it already 
has not read. Winifred Byrd, dubbed by James Gibbons 
Huneker, “The little devil of the keyboard,” has talked 
the language of music to big Acolian Hall audiences on 
three different occasions this season, and those who un- 
lerstood went away happy in tales she told them through 
the magic of her nimble fingers and the guidance of her 
music weary critic has listened with 
rekindled interest to her revelations and has duly chron- 
led her various gifts in the daily press, so that profes- 
mally she ha established an enviable position tor her 


understanding Dine 


lf It was to her non-professional life, then, that the 
nversation naturally drifted 
Winifred Byrd is a wisp of a girl, with steady, clear 


blue eves that look straight at you from out a shock of 


hick and brown bobbed hair; but the strong, firm hands 
attracted the writer's attention most, They are calm and 
hapely, as one might say, self-possessed; hands which do 
their mistress’ bidding at the keyboard, ‘and ne ver, while 
he talks, appear nervously active. “Pianist in miniature” 


may be one’s first impression as this young lady seats her- 
self at the piano, but “the little devil of the keyboard” is 
sure to be the echo at the conclusion of a program—all 
through the facile potency of those self same hands 


Great Admirer of Huneker’s Critiques 
“Would you like to know 


sensation of the New 
Byrd began. “It is not an artist, 
bons Huneker, of the New York Times. I believe that he 
is the most talked of and the most discussed person in 
the musical world of New York and his criticisms are 
widely read not only because of their brilliancy and origi- 
nality of style, but also because Mr. Huneker knows music 
as do even few professionals, 

“Apropos of general reading, | find that instead of want- 
ing to read and to improve my mind, | like just at this 
stage to observe people, to study human nature.” 

An embryo psychologist, mentally noted the listener. 

“It is more of a study to me,” she continued, “than to 
stick my in a book all the time. Human nature is 
to me the most fascinating study.” 

She glanced up as if for affirmation 
nodded approval 


whom I consider to be the 
York season?” Winifred 
but rather James Gib 


musical 


nose 


Her 


listener 


A Lover of Nature 


“Il am crazy about animals and birds,” she rambled on. 
Up at Bronx Park, whenever I can find the opportunity, 
I love to spend my time among the birds. It is such a 
wonderful collection. The bird house is my pet diver- 
sion, I like to hang around the cages and listen to their 
trills. Have you ever noticed how even they are? I revel 
in their beautiful calls.” 

The listener was almost forgetting that Miss Byrd is 
a pianist and not a vocalist. 

‘There is much for a pianist to learn from those 
feathered songsters and I am a diligent and an admiring 
pupil,” she went on. “We should learn music from na- 
ture. ‘Go forth under the open sky and list to Nature's 
is one of the happiest phrases ever penned, and 
| think Mr. Bryant must have had us pianists in mind, too, 
when he was inspired to write it. It is impossible to feel 
and to imagine while inside four walls of a room as 
you can when you go into the woods and listen to the 
mysterious intangible sounds of the wind whispering 
through the trees—just to feel yourself alone with Nature. 


Has Dared to Venture Her Own Way 


“You see piano playing is not a matter of technic alone. 
| believe absolutely that every student of music, after he 
has reached a certain stage of development, should go his 
own individual way.” 

“When do you consider the 
stage ?” 

‘After the musicianship is thoroughly grounded; 
one has studied sufficiently to be a real musician, 
really my own experience. 


teac hings,’ 


musi 


pianist has reached that 


after 


This is 





If I had always listened to. 


the oes of pedagogues, | shouldn't be anywhere today. 


Mme. Carrefio and Carl Baerman, of Boston, both were 
big enough musicians to let a student keep her indidiv- 
uality. There was no chalk line in their instruction. 


They knew and felt their pupils’ personality and those big 
souls allowed it to grow as it was intended to grow and 
develop, although always under wise direction. My ex- 
perience has taught me that there are few pedagogues like 
that. More than once I have dared to venture to go my 
own way against pedagogical advice.” 

“With what results?” 

“It has always come out all right. Therefore | main- 
tain that one always should have the courage of his own 
convictions. An effect must be obtained, even if you play 
the piano with your elbow.’ 

Those who have heard Miss Byrd at the piano will rec- 
ognize the sincerity of the pianist. There is nothing of 
the poseuse about her and she really has the courage of 
her beliefs—that which makes her stand out and has 
helped to bring her fame. 

“I do not practise as 
five hours at the piano a day is my limit. 
who work eight, nine and ten hours a day.” 

One glance at the high, intelligent forehead of this 
artist impressed upon the writer that an hour, as Winifred 
Byrd would work, should accomplish more than double 
the results gained by a less thoughtful workman. 


much as some pianists. Four or 
There are many 


Much Time in Open Country 


“l have often tonged for a bungalow in the woods.” 
This is the season of the year when young folks’ fancies 
lightly turn to thoughts of bungalows in the woods, and 
this (the morning in question) was particularly alluring, 
with spring and the real call of the young season in it. 
And if it was all this to the ordinary mortal, what must 
it not have been to an artist of Miss Byrd’s temperament ! 
But that is one of the secrets which she tells only as she 
sits at the piano and carries you along by the power of 
her inner urge and depth of feeling. 

“[ want to be all alone in this bungalow,” she mused 
on, “with no one around me anywhere—just to have the 
woods and out of doors for inspiration, and not these 
ugly brick walls, disfiguring chimneys and fire escapes of 
the big city. This summer I shall find as isolated a place 
as pcessible and I hope you will note correspondingly ar- 
tistic results in the fall. 1 think next year should see a 
wonderful musical season. Now that the war is over, 
people are feady for it.” 

The writer considered the short time that Miss Byrd 
has been before the public—only thirteen months—and 
spoke of her remarkable poise at the piano. 


Health Goes Hand in Hand with Art 


“I believe that health goes hand in hand with legitimate 
art. Health should be made an important issue. I shall 
live in the open as much as possible always. I shall swim 
to develop muscle. To come out and conquer an audience, 
you must be in fine physical condition—never weaker than 
those for whom you are playing. I dread to go on to the 
platform if | am not physically up to the mark. It really 
was only will power that brought me through my first 
Chicago concert. I was so ill when I first went on the 
platform, I was not sure if I should be able to go from 
one number to the next. This was the exception perhaps 
that proves my theory,” she smiled. “Anyhow it shows 
what will power can do, but I should not like to repeat 
the experience often, so 1 shall stick to my theory of 
‘Health first!’ Frankly, I was afraid to look at the papers 
the next morning, but the criticisms were really all I could 
ask. I would not want this to happen often for so im- 
portant a concert as a debut, to say nothing of the physi- 
cal and mental discomfort. 


Likes to Play Big Things Best 


“Have you ever thought of the tremendous vigor and 
energy necessary for a pianist? I once played for a very 
brilliant man with an extremely scientific turn of mind. 
In fact, he was much more interested in science than in 
music. When I had finished playing he remarked, ‘I 
never realized before that such could be the cass, but you 
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give out gs energy through the piano to build a 
anama Canal, 

Winifred Byrd’s tremendous energy and seemingly im- 
possible strength for so small a body has impressed deeply 
more than one thoughtful observer. 

“Playing big things appeals most to me,” she went on, 
“and,” philosophically, “I suppose it is the law of opposites. 
To play a be, tone, you must first be able to feel and hear 
a big tone. Music that is full of octave passages and big 
chords is easiest for me to do and I revel in it.” 

Winifred Bryd has been playing the Liszt “St. Francis 
Walking on the Water” this season, with its big octave 
passages, which she negotiated with remarkable ease. 

“Of all the pieces on my last program, I think that the 
big ‘Legend’ of Liszt is the one I practised least, and yet 
the critics both here and in Chicago say that it was one of 
my best pieces. Did you read what Mr. Donaghey in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune said?” 

To the writer’s negative, Miss Byrd brought out a bunch 
of press clippings. It was the following to which she had 
just made reference: 

Winifred Byrd, new in Chicago, played the piano last ‘night in 
Kimball Hall, exposing herself as one of the most interesting per 
sonalities in the field. She learned from the lamented Carrefio, 
who is posthuniously quoted as saying that she expected Miss Byrd 
to become one of the great. quaint wisp is this newcomer, and 
to look at her as she stood up for the applause was to think, 
among others, of the little Zell girl who went through the furious 
dance with Fred Stone in “Chin-Chin.” Also, Miss Byrd made 
me think of another pianist, Ethel Leginska; but here, doubtless, 
it was mainly a matter of coiffure. Never, maybe, has there been 
another pianist with such slim, tentative arms, or with hands which 
held so much suggestion of futility for the piano; and this sprite 
of . woman took thunders from the keyboard whenever she cared 
to do 80, 

Brahms, a rhapsodie; Chopin, an etude and the B minor scherzo; 
and one bit of Liszt, “The Dance of the Gnomes,” were given 
exquisitely, She seemed to an all she owned into another piece 
of Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the Water.” Her principal 
gift, so far as the especial bill permitted of an opinion was the 
good one for clearly outlining the themes; she was fairly sculptural 
when playing Brahms and Chopin. The impression she left was 
that of a somebody. 

The further tale of her recital in two cities is told in 
miniature in the following phrases which caught the inter- 
viewer's eye as she casually glanced through the press 
opinions: “She draws from her instrument an astonish- 
ingly large and sonorous tone,” “fiery temperament,” 
“making herself seem bigger to the ears than to the eyes,” 
“admirable sincerity of her musical purposes,” “nimble 
fingers,” “supple wrists,” “buoyancy,” “ardently individu- 
alistic,” “polished technic,” “big effects,” “impeccable taste,” 
“remarkable left hand fluency,” “breathless in speedy epi- 
sodes,” “pedaling expert,” and so on ad infinitum. 

Surely Winifred Byrd, whose photograph adorns the 
front cover of this issue of the Musica, Courter, has 
every reason to be happy in her recognized musical talents 
following her first season before the public and an inter- 
ested public will anticipate hearing again next season, this 
“little devil of the keyboard.” M. E. S. 


Ysaye to Go Abroad for Summer 


When Eugen Ysaye, conductor of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, returns from France and Belgium next fall, where 
he will go shortly after the close of the present season, he 
will bring Mme. Ysaye with him to Cincinnati. Since the 
opening of the war and the destruction of their Belgian 
home, which occurred at the time of the German invasion. 
Mme, Ysaye, with her two daughters and their children, 
have been iiving at Nice, France. As soon as Ysaye re- 
joins his wife, and if railroad travel is sufficiently estab- 
lished to make the journey safe, they will go to Brussels 
and make an effort to discover. if any of their property 
and personal beiongings, which they were unable to take 
with them, have escaped from the general destruction and 
devastation. Letters which the conductor has received 
from friends and relatives who have survived are any- 
thing but encouraging, and Ysaye will return to his native 
land with a heavy heart. 


Campanini Off to Europe 


Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, sailed for Europe on Wednesday, 
April 23, taking the SS. Rotterdam ior Havre, en route 
to Paris. He will go to Italy later in the summer; Mrs. 
Campanini accompanied him. He expects to return about 
the middle of September. Before leaving, Mr. Campanini 
gave out a statement to the papers, in which, however, he 
merely reiterated statements that have been published in 
the Musica, Courter some time ago. He promises news 
by cable of the engagement of new artists in Europe and 
of further details of his plans. 


Teyte and Green Score in “Monsieur Beaucaire” 


A cable from England tells of the striking success in 
London of Maggie Teyte and Marion Green in Messager’ s 
new opera, “Monsieur Beaucaire.” In it the two artists 
created the leading roles. The premiére of the work took 
place in Manchester several weeks ago. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Music at Grace Lutheran Church—Hammond’s “Uplift- 
ed Cross” Performed—Caroline Eggleston Shaver’s 
“Nonsense Songs” Sung—Three Margulies 
Pupils’ Recitals—Features of American In- 
stitute Course—Rabbi Martin Was 
Lankow Pupil 


Fleck Opera Nights Continue—Burns-Sheppard Songs 
Accepted—American Composers Heard at Bald- 
win Recitals—Scovill, of Auburn, in New York 
—Salter Plays American Works— 
Yonkers Music Notes 


Two programs of musical services given at Grace Evan 
gelican Lutheran Church, the Bronx, consisted of “The 
Seven Last Words ot Christ” (Dubois) and “Death and 
Life” (Shelley). George J. Wetzell is director of the music 
at this up to date and enterprising church, and George H 
john, Jr. is organist. The soloists on these occasions 
were: Augusta Fehskins, soprano; Thomas Gray, tenor; 
idgar M, Greenbaum, baritone; Harry Dirlam, tenor, and 
Charles Dietz, bass. Both of these works are highly 
effective and give good opportunity for the solo singers 
Mr Wetzel has a good sized chorus, consisting of able 

vers, and the organization deserves praise for its en 
terprise 

Hammond's “Uplifted Cross” Performed 


” 


“The Uplifted Cross” is a choral work, still in manu 
cript, by William G, Hammond. It was given for the 
first time at the Reformed Dutch Church, Flatbush, 
Brookiyn, April uf The work is serious and full of the 
spontaneous melody which characterizes Hammond's 
vocal music. The soloists at this first performance were 
Eleanor Owens, soprano; Marion May, contralto; Joseph 
Mathieu, tenor, and Louis Shenk, baritone. These are all 
exceptionally able singers, and Mr. Hammond is indebted 
to them as well as to his chorus for the excellent per- 
formance Assisting in a prelude and in this novelty 
were Herbert Corduan, violinist, and Joseph Heindl, 
cellist, both from the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Caroline Eggleston Shaver’s “Nonsense Songs” Sung 


“Nonsense Songs” is the title of some short songs by 
Caroline Egeleston Shaver, which require an expert pian 
ist in order to bring out the humor of the words. The 
composer sings or recites these songs to her own accom- 
paniment with inimitable effect. She also sang a group 
of original songs, and Rosalie Cohen, a young blind com 
poser, played her own lullaby at Authors’ Day, April 25, 
for the lowa New Yorkers, Hotel Astor. 


Three Margulies Pupils’ Recitals 


Olga Sapio’s excellent performance of a solo recital on 
April 15 was duly noticed in the last issue of the Musicat 
Courter, Rose Mary Lillard gave a similar recital on 
March 18, and Kathleen Picard will give one the coming 
Tuesday, May 6. All three pianists are pupils cf that 
sterling teacher and expert pianist, Adele Margulies 


Features of American Institute Course 


Inquiry regarding diplomas, certificates, and free schol- 
urship at the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate 





MUSICAL COURIER 


S. Chittenden, dean, is answered by the following infor- 
matior.: Students, upon completion of prescribed courses, 
may receive grade credentials, certificates and diplomas 
according to their several attainments in any given depart- 
ment. A limited number of free scholarships and also 
competitive scholarships are offered. 

Regarding recitals and concerts the following is also 
of interest; Artist and student recitals are of frequent 
occurrence, One of the regular features is the series of 
sonata programs, including chamber music. The insti- 
tute is in constant receipt of complimentary and free tick- 
ets for many of the finest performances given during the 
New York season, which are distributed gratuitously to 
the students 


Rabbi Martin Was Lankow Pupil 


Dr. H. L. Martin, Rabbi of the Temple Gate of Hope, 
Washington Heights, was one of the numerous artist- 
students of Anna Lankow. Not so many years ago she 
was a leader among teachers of America, and her good 
work lives after her. This genial Rabbi's arrangements 
and original choral works, sung at the services at his 
temple, show a splendid knowledge of music with unusual 
ability to bring out its characteristics. His followers are 
to build a new edifice for the use of the congregation at 
West 179th street, near Broadway. 


Fleck Opera Nights Continue 


“Bohéme” was given as the seventh of the free “oper- 
atic nights” at Hunter College under the direction of Dr. 
Henry T. Fleck, dean of music. During Holy Week ex- 
cerpts from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” were performed be- 
fore attentive audiences. These operatic nights are given 
Thursdays at 8.30 o’clock under the auspices of the even- 
ing session of the college and the American Art Educa- 
tion Society. 


Burns-Sheppard Songs Accepted 


Annelu Burns and Madelyn Sheppard, the two Southern 
girls whose “Hooray for the Girls” was such a success 
early in the season, have placed six songs with the Shu- 
berts, which are intended for musical comedy interpola- 
tions. They write very singable and playable music, and 
have a growing list of admirers. 


American Composers Heard at Baldwin Recitals 


Recent recitals by Professor Baldwin at City College, 
up to his 654th recital, contained works by American com- 
posers, or composers living in America, as foliows: Joseph 
Sonnet, since January, 1917, giving concerts in this coun- 
try; Nathaniel Dett; Gordon Balch Nevin; Charles Al- 
bert Stebbins, a Chicago organist, who dedicated a com- 
position to Mr. Baldwin, the motive being formed from 
the tones a, e, a, b, a, d, the musical letters in the name 
of Samuel A. Baldwin; Pietro A. Yon, organist of the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York, a position he 
still holds, and Eugene Thayer, who came to New York 
with the degree of Doctor of Music in 1881 as organist of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, where he remained 
until 1888. The sonata played by Mr. Baldwin remained 
unpublished until ro1t. Mr. Thayer died at Burlington, 
Vt., in 1889. 

Scovill, of Auburn, in New York 
E. E. Scovill. organist and supervisor of music and 


probably the highest authority on music in Auburn, N. Y., 
is visiting in New York, where his daughter, Modena B. 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
AN ARMY BANDMASTER 


Even on a Commercial Basis, the Career Equals 
a Musician’s Position in Civil Life 





Across from the Statue of Liberty, on Governors 
Island, in New York Harbor, 1s located the United 
States Army Music School, under the direction of 
Capt. Arthur A. Clappé, the purpose of which is the 
training of bandsmen, assistant bandleaders and 
handmasters. For each division there is a special 
course of instruction; the two former of one year 
duration, and the latter of two years, each fitting 
the student for the next higher course. The educa- 
tion, consequent on enlistment in the army, is abso- 
lutely free of cost to those privileged to enter the 
school to participate in its benefits. Further, stu- 
dents receive the pay and allowances of their rank 
or grade while at the school, as though performing 
regimental band work at some post. 

From comparison with the cost of a musical edu- 
cation at civilian institutions, none of which are so 
thoroughly adapted to the special purpose of mili- 
tary musical training, the instruction received by 
the bandmaster students, it is estimated, has a money 
value of over $2,400 for the two year course. It 
should not be forgetten that, during progress of the 
education, the student receives pay and allowances 
of his rank. Thus, if a sergeant, for instance, he 
benefits as follows: 


Education. room and hoard.........ccccccscsecccce $2,400 
Base army pay, $528 the year...........c.sceeceeees 1,056 
$3,456 


This statement does not include clothing allow- 
ance, medical attendance, and other matters free to 
the soldier, but costly to the civilian, which would 
bring the benefits offered the aspiring army musi- 
cian up to not less than the equivalent of $3,700 for 
the two years during which he is studying to fit 
himself for the position of an army bandmaster. 

ut the above does not state all the benefits accru- 
ing to the bandmaster students who qualify. It is 
believed the new army reorganization bill will con- 
tain a provision for the commissioning and subse- 
quent promotion of army bandmasters from the rank 
of lieutenant to other and higher ranks later on. 
When this provision becomes effective, should a 
bandmaster be retired, say, as a m: ijor after thirty 
years of service, he will be in receipt of $3,000 a 
year for the remainder of his life. 

If young men desirous of starting out in the 
musical profession will compare the foregoing with 
the position of and emoluments received by band- 
masters of advanced age in civil life, they cannot 
fail to perceive the greater benefits to be obtained 
by selecting the army as their field of musical en- 
deavor. 

The Army Music School has a number of vacan- 
cies to be filled by enlistment in the bandsman grade, 
which is the first step in the career leading upward 
to the position of bandmaster in the United States 
Army. 

















“sc sazes" BLANCHE DaCOSTA 


(OPERATIC) 


As Lady in “Martha.’’-—"One again enjoyed her wonderfully 
cultivated voice, her light, pleasant, sympathetic and pure 
manner of singing her scales, grace notes, trills, her absolutely 
sure and clear staccato. Vocally she sang the part perfectly 
and her acting could not have been better.” 


As Violetta in “La Traviata.”—‘“‘An organ of extraordinary 
sweetness and wonderful schooling, superb high tones.’ 


As Sophie in “The Rosencavalier.”—‘‘She pleased with her 
lovely, surprisingly high, full and sparkling voice."’ 


As Sulamith In “Queen of Sheba.’’—"She displayed again as 
in ‘The Rosencavalier,’ a wonderfully cultivated voice. 


As Antonia in “The Tales of Hoffman.’’—'‘She displayed 
wonderful dramatic ability.’ 


As Gliida in “Rigoletto.””"—‘‘The aria was technically so well 
done and in delivery so warm, her hearers ‘broke in’ wpon an 
open scene.’ 

As Micaela in “Carmen.’’—"‘A maiden full of charm and mod- 
eaty.”’ 

“Bhe possesses an organ of exceptional quality and sings 
most artistically, making wonderful impression.” 


As Bird in “Siegfried.”"—'‘Her clear, pure, bell-like voice was 
heard to good advantage.”’ 


As Frasquita in “Carmen.’’—‘‘Miss Da Costa's voice rang out 
above the others, clear and sweet, never once taking on a 


shrillness,"’ 
(CONCERT) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO “Blanche Da Costa, a delightful 
young singer, displayed an excellently placed voice of most 
pleasing quality, very warm in timbre. She uses it, moreover, 
with great intalligence and displayed dramatic quality and 
security in the great aria ‘Depuis le Jour’ (Charpentier’s 
‘Louise’).” 

“Her voice is charming and, in such a selection as ‘Depuis 
le Jour,’ particularly likable.’ 

“A young singer gifted with a voice of loveliness and musical 
quality. She displayed pleasing variety of color and her ren- 
dition of the ‘Louise’ aria was beautiful.” 


CLEVELAND. . . “proved to be a singer of great refine- 
ment, possessing a clear, flexible and pure voice of high range, 
qualities of which the two composers who dedicated songs to 
her had availed themselves, and brought into effective promi- 


Engaged for the National American Festival . 
Lockport, N. Y., September, 1919 











nence. Homer B. Hatch's song, ‘The Day's End,’ altogether 
spiritual in its tenderness and pathos, and Ward Stephens’ 
‘In the Dawn of an Indian Sky,’ a beautiful lyric sung in long- 
breathed legato tones of seductive sweetness.’ 

“A voice of limpid quality, clear and of much sweetness. 
With her engaging gifts of voice and personality she should 
win an enviable place among our lyric sopranos. 


NORWALK, OHIO. “Her notes are rich and full and 
true; her range is wide and comprehensive; and she sings with 
a graciousness that always wins her auditors. Particularly 
pleasing was she in one or two encores when she played her 
own accompaniments.”’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . . “won the audience from the in- 
stant of her appearance. "She has a tone of crystalline purity, 
good style and fine enunciation. Her florid work is exception- 
ally good."’ 

“A voice of much brilliance and volume. Her coloratura 
work was done with ease.” 

“A voice of excellent quality, flexible and fresh. She sings, 
moreover, with ease and assurance, so that her performance is 
effective and enjoyable.” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. . . “charmed her audience. She 
+ ed a lovely soprano voice of wide range and beautiful 
one 

“Made a great impression upon her audience and was recalled 
time and time again. 


DETROIT, MICH. . . . “A voice of pleasing quality, youthful 
freshness and good training. She sings, moreover, with good 
taste and discretion.’ 

“A voice of singular purity of pitch and sweetness of tone.’ 

“A voice of delightful quality; rich, pure, fresh and beaut. 
fully trained. The young singer has a fine personality.” 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. . . . “charmed her audience, 
scored highly. A voice of rare quality, methods most 
pleasing.” 


MUSKEGON, MICH. . “Miss Da Costa’s voice revealed 
volume and richness of tone in addition to her song interpre- 
tative ability, for which she has already become noted, that 
should enable her to win to the foremost rank of American 
singers. . . . Her interpretation is equally excellent in dra- 
matic recital, in classic ballad or simple melody. One follows 
the recital of a great emotion and visualizes the character in 
the song and is charmed by the glamour of the musical setting 
as Miss Da Costa interprets each melody. Clear enunciation 
adds net a little to the auditor's understanding of the theme. 
« « » The French Lg Me songs and the old classics in the 
opening group showed iss Da Costa’s wide training in the 
field of song interpretation.” 
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Albany, N. Y., April 23, 1919.—Florence Mary Loftus, 
a talented and popular member of Albany’s musical cir- 
cle, was the honor guest at a farewell luncheon at the 
Ten Eyck, the event being arranged by Mrs. Ronnald 
Kinnear and Mrs. Wendell M. Milke. There were 
more than a score of guests, including those who par- 
ticipated in the Shakespearean program arranged by 
Miss Loftus for the Monday Musical Club and a few 
intimate friends.——Annie Louise David, well known 
harpist, has been engaged as soloist for the annual mu- 
sicale of St. Peter’s choir, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers con- 
ducting, on May 5. There will be a program of Russian 
music, for which this choir is known; Miss David will 
give solos; the traditional hymn, “Listen to the 
Lambs,” will be sung, and the closing number will be 
the Grail Scene from “Parsifal,” in which the vested 
choir of fifty boys and men will be assisted by a double 
quartet of women,.——-At a reception given in honor of 
the Rt. Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Albany, at Knights of Columbus Home, the 
vested choir of fifty men sang, Stephen F. Moran con- 
ducting and Dr. M. P. Flattery being at the organ.—— 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn, who has been overseas for a 
year and a half, will resume his duties as organist 
and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Church this month.— 
Florence Macbeth has been engaged as soloist for the 
Mendelssohn Club concert next month. This will be 
the last of the season’s concerts conducted by Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers. The Monday Musical Club an- 
nounces two subscription concerts by the club chorus 
next season, Dr. Rogers conducting. The club chorus 
appeared in concert last year, but has not been heard 
this season A quartet consisting of Mrs. Harry B. 
Weatherwax, soprano; Mrs. Newton Russell Case, con- 
tralto; Harry B. Weatherwax, tenor, and Newton Rus- 
sell Case, bass, was heard in concert recently for the 
Albany Girls’ Club. Joseph Calhoun, singer of 
Scotch songs, appeared in recital for the Albany Burns 
Club recently. Janet Lindsay Stevens, in violin solos, 
and Mrs. Sydney Tucker Jones and J. Austin Springer, 
pianists, added to the program. The election of 
officers of the Monday Musical Club will take place 
May 12; May 26 will be Presidents’ Night. Georgine 
Theo Avery, contralto, gave a recital of French and 
English songs before the Woman’s Club of Schenec- 
tady recently. Marion Davison, mezzo-soprano, who 
has been in this city visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs 
W. J. Davison, appeared in recital recently at Hudson 
Falls. Several Easter anthems composed by Albani- 
ans, were sung Easter and repeated Sunday in the 
churches and institutions. Among the composers are 
J. Austin Springer, William L. Widdemer and Lydia 
F, Stevens. Jeannette Reller, soprano; Mrs. William 
J. McCann, contralto; Dr. Harold W. Thompson, tenor, 
and Roger S. Stonehouse, baritone, comprise a quartet 
to present Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a_ Persian 
Garden,” at the State College for Teachers. Lydia F. 
Stevens is the accompanist. Minnie Romeyn gave a 
violin recital recently, being assisted by Mrs. Christian 
T. Martin, soprano. Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone; 
Dr. F. Earl Kunker, whistler, and Florence Page, pian- 
ist, offered a program recently at the Soldiers-Sailors’ 
Club. These programs are most popular with the men 
returned from service, and various musical groups of 
Albany and vicinity are participating. Ermina L. 
Perry gave a musicale recently, as did Edith Rose 
Saker. Mrs. E. J. Baldwin (Fannie Ainsworth), 
formerly of Albany, and for twenty-six years organist 
of the First Baptist Church, Whitehall, has resigned to 


become organist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Whitehall. 

Boise, Idaho, April 16, 1919—Mrs. Edgar Francis 
Jones, violinist, and Jean Sproat, pianist, gave a most 


enjoyable program of Polish and Russian music at the 
meeting of the Tuesday Musicale Club, April 8, at Car- 
negie Hall. The program was opened with a compre- 
hensive paper on Poland by Mrs. W. H. Sukey, and 
was augmented by a group of songs by Mrs. C. C. 
Visher. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., April 17, 1919.—Alma Gluck made 
her first appearance anywhere in Vermont at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont gymnasium on Monday, April 7, 


aaa 
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under the local management of A. W. Dow. She was 
greeted by a big audience that demanded many encores 
and repetitions. The audience gathered from all over 
Vermont and from neighboring States as well, coming 
from as far off as the Canadian border. Her program 
of fourteen numbers was lengthened to over twenty, 
and at that the audience was reluctant to let her go. 
Mme. Gluck was assisted by Salvatore De Stefano, 
harpist, who won a success of his own and had to give 
two encores. Eleanor Scheib provided a discriminat- 
ing accompaniment for Mme. Gluck. The concert was 
the last but one of the local course for this season, the 
last to be given April 28 by the French Army Band. 


: The Burlington Choral Society, recently organ- 
ized, gave its first concert April 10 at the Cathedral 
High School Auditorium. The audience crowded the 


hall to the doors, and the first concert of the society 
was a great success, artistically and financially. Du- 
bois’ “The Seven Last Words of Christ” was given, the 
soloists being Pearl Morse Shafer, of Jeffersonville; 
Louis Ray Chartier, baritone, and W. Gour, tenor, both 
of Montreal. They made distinct successes. The so- 
ciety is under the leadership of E. J. Beaupre, who has 
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done fine work in welding the society into a whole 
An orchestra of ten pieces played, and Harlie FE. Wil- 
son provided piano accompaniments. The biggest 
musical play ever given in the city will be presented at 
the Strong Theater early in May, in which all the best 
musicians of the city will take part. Four perform- 
ances will be given, and the funds to be raised are to 
be devoted to a homecoming celebration for the Bur- 
lington boys who served in the war, the celebration to 
take place early in June. A committee appointed by 
Mayor J. Holmes Jackson is working hard on the ar- 
rangements. 


Chicago, IIl.—(See 


Fitchburg, Mass., April 15, 
Fitchburg State Normal School, teachers of the Fitch- 
burg public schools and members of .the Fitchburg 
Choral Society enjoyed a joint concert by Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, at the 
Fitchburg Normal School on Tuesday evening, April 8, 
through the courtesy of President Herbert I. Wallace, 
of the choral society. The event was by far one of the 
most delightful of the local music season and was en- 
joyed by an audience of over 700 people, these occupy- 
ing every seat in the hall and overflowing into the 
corridors, where extra seats had been provided. Both 
Miss Garrison and Mr. Murphy are favorite artists with 
Fitchburg music lovers, and it was the consensus of 
opinion of those present that neither has ever been 
in better voice or appeared to better advantage before 


letter on another page.) 


1919.—Students of the 
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a-Fitchburg audience than on this occasion. The pres- 


entation of two artists of this standard on the same 
program—which was an unusually admirable one in 
every way—provided an evening of rare and genuine 


pleasure such as Fitchburg is privileged to enjoy at 
only infrequent periods. Both artists contributed 
freely and generously of their art, receiving ovations 
of enthusiastic applause upon each appearance. The 
entire audience was the guest of Mr. Wallace, this 
being the second and closing concert of the season's 
series of complimentary concerts for the school teach 
ers and choral society members. George Seimonn was 
the accompanist of the evening, his masterly accom- 
paniments assisting to enhance the splendid efforts of 
the singers through the entire program Prepara 
tions for the annual Fitchburg music festival, May 8 
and 9, are progressing in a manner that is exceedingly 
gratifying to all of the many who are intensely inter 
ested in the success of this event. Its artistic success 
is assured from the personnel of the visiting soloists 
who are to ‘assist the local choral society in the three 
festival concerts, and by the well known fact that the 
big chorus of 260 voices was never so well prepared 
for the annual festival as this season, due in a large 
measure to the unusual interest and enthusiasm with 
which the local singers have applied themselves to the 
long series of weekly and special rehearsals But 
most gratifying of all is the fact that, for the first time 
in the history of the society, the festival tickets are 
practically selling themselves here has been no so 
licitation this year on the part of chorus members, 
subscriptions having been received exclusively by mail 
The response has exceeded all expectations, not only 
in the city itself but in the large number of subscrip 
tions that have been received from out of town, from 
throughout this section of Massachusetts and southern 
New Hampshire, giving the Fitchburg festival a rank 
and importance this year in the list of New England 
festivals that it has never attained in previous seasons. 

Clarence E. White, of Manchester, N. H., has been 
re-engaged to lead the Fitchburg Military Band for 
another season. ‘The band began its series of spring 
rehearsals on April 6 and has many engagements al 
ready booked for the coming summer, including several 
to be filled out of town. The following officers were 
elected at the recent annual meeting President, Ed 


win Ll. Cook; vice-president, Fred A. Calder; secretary 
and treasurer, William H. Hackett; directors, Edwin 
L. Cook, Fred A. Calder, David F. Manning, Fred P 
Lindsey, Martin M. Sullivan, L. N. Shattuck, and Wil 
liam H. Hackett. Mr. Hackett was also elected man 
ager for the ensuing year The volunteer chorus 
choir at the First Methodist Church was replaced on 


April 6 by a double quartet of salaried singers. Those 
who comprise the new double quartet are: Vera Heath 
and Anna Binns, sopranos; Ethel Cleverly and Grace 
Woods, contraltos; John H. Fletcher and Roland Ba 
tenors, and Roland Dempsey and William John 
basses. Lucy M. Potter continues as organist and 
director Fitchburg singers who are to be associated 
during the church music beginning on April 1 

with quartets in the churches of the adjoining city of 
Marion 


con, 
son, 


year 


Leominster are Kirkpatrick, soprano, and 
Henry J. Clancy, tenor, at the Leominster Unitarian 
Church; Mrs. Harry E. Rogers, soprano; Mabel | 
Tucker, contralto; Leon S. Field, tenor, and Lester 
Stockwell, bass, comprising the entire quartet at th: 
First Baptist Church; Beatrice Fairbanks, contralto, 
and Ada Cogswell Wilcox, organist, at the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, and Mrs. T. T. Carlson, so 
prano, at the Leominster First Methodist Church 


Maunder’s sacred cantata, “from Olivet to Calvary,” 
was sung on Sunday evening, April 13, at Christ Epis- 
copal Church, an excellent presentation of this populat 


work being enjoyed by an especially large congrega 
tion Both the vested male choir and the girls’ choir 
participated, with Merle D. Babbitt, tenor, and F. | 


Wallace, baritone, as the soloists Herbert C. Pea 
body, chorister, was at the organ 

Fort Smith, Ark., April 5, 19190.—Professor Smith has 
returned from St. Louis, where he attended the annual 


meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
Six hundred music teachers were present and gave a public 
concert to the citizens of St. Louis. Professor Smith is 
directing the rehearsals of the operetta which is given 
annually by the Fort Smith High School Chorus and the 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. This year they will present 
“The Maid and the Middy,” by George Lowell Tracy 

Emma Ruth Price, of the Southwestern Studios of Musical 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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“Y. M. C. A. 
PROBLEM 


So Says Martha Baird, the Popular 
Pianist, Who Sailed on April 18 
for France to Spend Six Months 
“Over There” Entertaining the 


Boys 

















BIGGER 
THAN EVER” 


Thinks Experience Will Be More 

Broadening Than Hours of Con- 

fined Study—Selected from Among 

Hundreds as One of Fifty to Cross 
the Ocean 








MARTHA BAIRD. 





and things are 
day, there is a 


war is practically over 
normal day by 


Even though the 


beginning to look more 


ger Y. M. C. A. problem over there, perhaps, than ever 
before. Now the remaining army of occupation and the 
; waiting to come home are as though on an indefinite 
There fore, they crave more and more aimnusement 
and entertainment than before. So you may realize a bit, 
t how wonderful my six months’ work, under the 


pices of the Y. M, C. A.,, is going to be 


No, I don’t know where | am to be stationed until I 
each Paris. I may be sent around the country to give 
neerts and it is also possible that they may decide to let 

me do work at the leave areas. No matter what it is | 


shall undertake it joyously!” 


So spoke Martha Baird, the attractive young pianist 
who was specially chosen for special overseas entertain- 
ment work by the Y. M. C, A. and who sailed for France 
on April 18 The word “special” is used appropriately 
in this case as recently a decision was made that permitted 
only fifty more entertainers to go abroad, twenty-five for 
the Y. M. C. A. and the same number under the auspices 


of the Oversea Theater League. Out of a waiting list of 
some length Miss Baird was chosen—a splendid compli- 
ment to the little artist 


Her career, although of short duration is of interest and 
has been filled with success at every point. A graduate of 
the New England Conservatory in 1917, Miss Baird first 
gained recognition when she appeared as assisting artist to 
Mme. Melba in a concert in New England, when the great 
diva spoke very highly of her artistic playing and ex- 
pressed herself as being intensely pleased with her recep 
tion by the audience. Greatly encouraged, Miss Baird 
embarked upon a well booked season of 1918-19, which 
carried her through the States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, the New England States 
and a concert in Washington, D. C. Already next season 
looks prosperous and the pianist will begin filling her en 
gagements in October when she expects to return to 
America 

Miss Baird, tn 


said 


peaking further of her work in France 





COMPOSERS PUCCINI AND FORZANO AND AN AMERICAN TENOR, EDWARD JOHNSON, 

American tenor, a conspicuous figure in opera in Italy for several seasons past, 
At the left, above, is a snapshot of Puccini, made by Mr. Johnson, and in the 
At the right is Mr. Johnson himself, who has sung in Italy under the Italian translation of 
This last season Mr. Johnson was especially honored by being selected by Puccini and the firm of Ricordi to create the tenor roles 
at the first presentation of these operas in Italy, which took place at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 
on the oveasion of the banquet given by Impresario Walter Mocchi in Rome in honor of Puccini and Forzano, at which the entire company of the Coatanzi was present, 


rig own name—Edoardo di Giovanni. 
n “Il Tabarro” and “Gianni Schichi”’ 


Much interest has been aroused by the announcement that Edward Johnson, the 
return here next season as one of the principal tenors of the Chicago Opera Associa tion. 
center another of him with Giacomo Forzano, the Italian composer and poet. 


“I always wanted to go over during the war but the 
age limit prevented my doing so. You see no one under 
twenty-five years was allowed to do any kind of work 
over there, so I had to wait until things were changed a 
little. Do you know,” she added charmingly, “that I have 
a confession to make, too? Yes, have been learning 
ragtime by the yards, so if I am called upon for that kind 
of music, I will not have to disappoint the boys. And that 
little instrument the ukulele—well I dug it out of the closet 
where it had lain for ten months and I bought new strings 
and polished it up a bit—hence, another form of entertain- 
ment, even though it seems impossible when it comes to 
real music. I believe that this new experience will mean 
more toward my development and broadening out than 
hours of confined study at the piano for months and 
months !” 


Rather Be Snowbound and Hear Langenhan 


Christine Langenhan, the noted dramatic soprano, while 
traveling from Portland, Ore., bound East, was approached 
by a lady from St. Paul, who recognized her as the soloist 
whom she heard with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, in Minneapolis. When the train reached North Da- 
kota, the snowflakes were coming down heavily and in the 
course of the conversation the lady expressed the flatter- 
ing wish to be snowbound on the train and to have the 
pleasure to hear her sing again, the same opportunity she 
had a few years ago listening to Mr. Spiering in a dining- 
car, who entertained the travellers, while the train was 
stranded on its way to North Dakota. 


Excellent Teaching Material Available 

Of special interest to piano teachers is the excellent list 
of instrumental numbers contained in the Sam Fox Library 
Edition. In this edition teachers will find nearly forty 
semi-classics of varied character ranging in grade from 
third to fourth. Some of the titles which have proven 
especially popular in coast studios are ‘“Sparklets,” “Tu- 
lips,” “Sweet Forget-Me-Nots,” “Dainty Daffodils,” “Cu- 
pid’s Frolic,” by Walter E. Miles; “Basket of Roses,” “In 
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Poppyland,” by Fred G. Albers; “Simplicity,” by Dorothy 
Lee; “Iris,” by Jules Reynard ; “Eleanor,” by Jessie L. 
Deppen; “A Garden Dance,” by G. Vargas; “Nola,” 
“Marionette,” by Felix Arndt. 

All the above,named and the many others included in 
this famous edition are excellent for teaching and recital 
work. A wide variety of music is embraced and the 
teacher will find herein everything from light scarf dances 
to deep tone poems. Pedagogues specializing in the better 
class of work, and who are looking for new novelties and 
numbers of a melodious type which will interest their 
pupils, will certainly be pleasurably surprised on investi- 
gating the Sam Fox Library Edition if they have not 
already done so. 





Philharmonic Plans for 1919-20 


The Philharmonic Society of New York has just issued 
its prospectus for the coming season of 1919-20, which 
will be the seventy-eighth season in its history. As James 
Gibbons Huneker truly says, “the history of the Philhar- 
monic Society is the history of musical America.” Josef 
Stransky will continue as conductor of the organization. 
There will be the usual four series of concerts: Twelve 
Thursday evenings, sixteen Friday afternoons, four Satur 
day evenings, and twelve Sunday afternoons. Present 
subscribers have the privilege of renewal by giving notice 
to the manager of the orchestra, Felix F. Leifels, Car- 
negie {Jall, New York, on or before May 17. Applications 
from new subscribers will be filled and orders received 
beginning Monday, May 19. The society is glad to send 
a copy of the prospectus with a list of the subscription 
prices to any one interested. Among the assisting artists 
for next season, already announced, are: Rosa Ponselle, 
Jascha Heifetz, Percy Grainger, Rosita Renard, Fritz 
Kreisler, Greta Masson, Benno Moisiewitsch, Albert 
Spalding, Olga Samaroff, Arrigo Serato, Eddy Brown, 
Guiomar Novaes, Leopold Godowsky, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff, and Margaret Matzenauer. 


Nana Genovese Gives First Concert of Series 


The first concert of the series conducted by Nana 
Genovese in St. Mary’s Auditorium, Rutherford, N. J., 
took place on a recent Saturday evening and was a bril- 
liant success. A very large audience was present, and by 
its ayers applause manifested its appreciation of the 
work of Mme. Genovese and the other artists. The con- 
cert opened with the national songs of the Allies, sung by 
Mme, Genovese and Millo Picco. This was followed by 
selections from various Italian operas, each of which ob- 
tained for the singers great applause. 


Two Arens Pupils at Globe Concerts 


mezzo-soprano, and Tom Ordeman, 
baritone, pupils of F. X. Arens, both from Portland, Ore., 
recently assisted at “Globe” concerts under the direction 
of Charles D. Isaacson, singing the subjoined numbers in 
an artistic manner: “Caro Mio Ben” (Giordani), “Psyche” 
\zomermey “Come Beloved” (Handel), Sunshine Song 
(Grieg), “Last Rose of Summer” (old air), “Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus” (Massenet), Miss Calbreath; “Rolling Down 
to Rio” (German), “The Quest” (Smith), “The Indifferent 
Mariner” (Bullard), Mr. Ordeman. 


Evelene Calbreath, 
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5 HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 

1 FELIX BOROWSKI LOUIS VICTOR SAAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS BARTON BACHMANN 

. TEACHERS NORMAL COURSES ENSEMBLE PLAYING AND ACCOMPANYING 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Saenger have each 
consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student, who, after an open 
competitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or 
playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 
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Write for catalog or complete summer announcement. Lessons periods should 
be engaged now. Private and Class Lessons are given by all teachers. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS IF DESIRED 
FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Chicago Musical College 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 626 rth Reichs an Avenue 
53rd Year CHICAGO, 4 


(College Building Next to Blackstone Hotel) 
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“The Gentle Art of Being What You’re Not” 


As a star in grand opera, David Bispham, the distin- 
guished operatic baritone, has a reputation second to none, 
while he is recownized as a past master in the art of “make 
Mr. Bispham discoursed as 


a recent interview 


ie. HE 


up.” In 
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DAVID BISPHAM, 
Baritone 





follows concerning his methods of making up for his 
favorite roles and his manner of studying the characters 
he portrays 

“My idea in making up for a part in grand opera,” says 
Mr. Bispham, “has always been to sink myself entirely, 
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ind to present, as well as lay in my power, such a portrait 


is the author and composer might have had in his mind. 
his is to be derived from the context of words and music 
and is scarcely to be explained, An inner sense guides 


me, ard should guide every one on the stage. 

“Costume, merely, does not denote a character. ‘It is 
not alone my inky cloak, good mother,’ Hamlet says. A 
blond wig, or moustachios, a red shirt, or suit of mail, may 
be worn; the actor may paint an inch thick, and yet be 
forever himself, and never ‘the part.’ To my way of think- 
ing, all should be true to make the illusion complete. Some 
actors and many singers lack just this special qualification 
in their art, although perhaps possessing everything else 
to carry off the situation to the utmost advantage. We 
should remember that we are living characters to be pres- 
ently transformed into living and moving pictures. Cine- 
matographs are nothing to us! 

“And row, how to prepare for these portraits, say that 
of the Vicar of Wakefield. Well, as for me, I must be- 
vin by assuming the virtue which may be [ have not, and 
so sink into my part, the words and music, the situations 
of Goldsmith's original and Liza Lehmann’s operatic adap- 
tation, the scenes I myself devised for the work, and the 
general effects left upon me after weeks of rehearsals. 
There is only one way to make up for the Vicar. Not 
like Irving, oh, no! One must not copy even such a giant 
as he; be yourself, and you can't help being your part if 
you are a true artist. 

“Take Alberich in the ‘Rheingold.’ By all the gold of 
Walhalla, was there ever so elemental a character con- 
ceived as that? Strength of make up must correspond 
with his innate force—broad lines, deep ruts—not mere 
wrinkles, Hair, as if tossed by all the winds that cver 
blew, and yet in his dwarf-like frame a grandeur that re- 
sults in his mastering the mighty ones. You would all 
know he could by his teeth. 

“What of lago? He is so different that he scarcely 
needs a make up. Youth he should have, impudence, 
frankness, craft, charm, and through it all his villainy. 
But this part is all mental and needs so little of material 
aid that one does not wonder that Garrick played Hainlet 
in the court costume of his own time. (1776) in order, no 
doubt, to show that human nature is in no need of any 
such adventitious aids as clothes, 

“But Falstaff! Ah, that is an exhausting task indeed! 


I played it many times in England with the origifal com- 
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pany, and I could never imagine a more difficult make up. 
There were not six square inches of myself visible—only 
the eyes and a little of the upper part of the cheeks. For 
with a great, built up wig, with fat in rolls at the back of 
the neck and under the chin and jowls, which showed pink 
through a scanty beard, and with bushy eyebrows and bulb- 
ous nose, I was indeed sunk in my part. Beerbohm Tree 
helped me make up the first night; I thank him for it, but 
my nose came off in the heat of the occasion and I trod on 


it, and tock it from the heel of my boot amid roars of the . 


audience. 

“Such are some of the joys and sorrows of assuming 
what we are not, but the stage ‘holds the mirror up to 
nature,’ so that we who are on the stage sometimes won- 
der if we are ourselves or no? And if indeed it be truly 
our vocation, we should honor it, and live our parts as 
though they were real, and in the true performance of this 
duty there is a great mystery.” 

As has already been announced, Mr. Bispham will teach 
during the summer term at the American Conservatory, 
Chicago. Besides giving private lessons, he will offer two 
special features—repertory classes for professional sing- 
ers and classes in recitation to music. 


Namara Makes Her Mexican Debut 
Marguerite Namara, lyric soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, made her debut as Micaela in “Carmen” wit 
the Rivero Opera Company in Mexico City last week and 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The news- 
papers all agreed about the beauty of her voice and her 
eympathetic acting of the role. 


Teaching a Recreation for Leginska 

After a highly successful season devoted to her own 
concerts, Ethel Leginska, the indefatigable little pianist, 
finds it a fascinating recreation to help grapple with the 
musical problems of others. 

“I don’t know why teaching is considered by so 
many to be drudgery,” says the brilliant Leginska. “To 
me, it is most interesting. I find the same joy in diag- 
nosing and prescribing for a pupil’s difficulties that a 
physician finds in prescribing for a patient. I can im- 





For months we have been seeking a better Melody Ballad 
than “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” From the 
many examples submitted, the one on this page “Your Heart 


Is Calling Mine,” words and music by Bernard Hamblen, and 


mediately judge the mental qualities of a pupil by the 
way she plays, and it is very interesting to observe 
the gradual development and broadening of her mental 
powers as exemplified in her piano playing. 

“One gets so tired of his or her own problems that 
it is really refreshing to get a glimpse of others, and, 
incidentally, it also helps an artist in his own career— 
this smoothing out of others’ stumbling blocks. In 
addition to my teaching I also plan to do some more 
composing this summer, and first of all I want to finish 
a string quartet which I started last season.” 


Vahrah Hanbury Engaged for Chautauqua 


Vahrah Hanbury, the soprano, who won her spurs 
through some fine appearances in England before coming 
to America, seems to be gaining rapid favor with the 
American public, ‘ 

On May 2 Miss Hanbury will appear with the University 
Glee Ciub in Providence, R. I.; May 5 she will give a 
recital before the Thursday Music Club at Elmira, N. Y., 
and on May 6 a recital at the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, Pa. A week ago, Arthur Hallam, conductor 
of the Community Choruses at Boston, and also director 
of music at Chautauqua, N. Y., heard Vahrah Hanbury 
sing, and engaged her at once for the entire month cf 
July at Chautauqua, where before audiences gathered 
from practically every State in the Union, Miss Hanbury 
will be heard four times each week. During the latter 
part of her stay she will be heard with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, which has been engaged for this 
season 

Vahrah Hanbury is under the exclusive direction of 
Evelyn Hopper. 


Irene Williams’ Popularity Increases 

There are no idle moments for Irene Williams with a 
season of quite unusual activities. A singer possessing a 
voice of beautiful quality, splendidly trained, and with the 
rare gift of artistic interpretation, Miss Williams is a 
valuable asset in the concert field. Her sterling worth as 
a singer is proven in her list of engagements for the 
season, as follows: Minerva Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
November 25, 1918; Pittsburg Male Chorus, Carnegie 
Music Hall, December 12, 1918; University Glee Club, 
Providence, January 17, 1919; Woman’s Club, Fall River, 
January 20 (recital); five dates at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City; New York recital, 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE, 
The pianist, who is now at her home in Scotland 
but who will return to America in September. 


Already a well booked season awaits the tal- 
ented artist. 
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Aeolian Hall, February 4; New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra, March 12; Princeton, N. J., March 20 (recital) ; 
Mana-Zucca composition recital, Aeolian Hall, April 1; 
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Presbyterian church, Bloomfield, N. J., April 7; with the 
Orchestral Society of New York City, April 13; Elmira, 
May 11, Salamanca, May 12, 1919. 


Maria Caselotti in Recital 


Maria Caselotti, wife and pupil of Guido Caselotti, gave 
a program of songs at Child’s Hall, Floral Park, L. I, 
on Monday evening, April 7, before a large audience, 
which applauded her enthusiastically after every number. 
Her crystalline voice and her charming interpretations 
won the hearts of all who were assembled to hear her. 
She was heard in songs and arias by Sgambati, Marman, 
Benedict, Daird, Fourdrain, Auber, Sibella, Sinding, 
Strauss, Burleigh, Behrend and Alvarez. Her next ap- 
pearances will be in the ballroom of Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on May 5, and in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on May 9, when she will be assisted by Gio- 
vanni Patuzzi, first cellist of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Granberry Pianists Enjoyed 
Pupils from the Granberry Piano School, George Fol- 
som Granberry, director, were heard in an enjoyable recital 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, Saturday 


afternoon, April 12. The pupils participating were: Vir- 
ginia Corcoran, Helen Kroll, Myrtle Brockmeier, Reynette 
Caire, Lillian Carey, Matilda Knoesel, Lucy Litsas, Laura 


Stoddard McKenna, Molly Snow, Mary Steichen, Madelene 
Spafford, Romaine Bristow, Loren Berry, Robert Coates, 
Charlotte A. Robins, Ruth Miller, Alice Elizabeth Johans- 
sen, Ella M, Baker, Caroline W. Dudley, Eva L. Guernsey, 
Augusta Kusel, Estelle Lynch, Agnes Lynch, Mrs, A. Camp- 
a Wylly, Mary C. Yule, Agnes C. Traynor and Helen 
alkut. 


Arens Pupil Fills Important Engagements 

Laura L. Combs, soprano, recently assisted as soloist 
at a concert given by the Kittredge Club, New York, 
singing, besides the solo part of “The Lady of Shalott,” 
the following numbers: “Ritournelle,’ Chaminade: “I 
Came With a Song,” La Forge; “The Dew Sparkles,” 
Rubinstein ; “Spring,” Hildach. Miss Combs was especially 
engaged for a performance of Verdi's requiem hy the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church choir, Brook- 
lyn. Organist Macrum was so pleased with her work, 
her beautiful tone and artistic style, that he sent her a 
warm letter of thanks. 
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“Overseas Concert Party” Continues Good Work 


The unit of five members, called “The Overseas Con- 
cert Party,” working for the Over There Theater League 
and Y. C. A. in France—consisting of Bessie Bown 
Ricker, of St. Louis, reader of child verse; Ethel Rea, 
soprane, of Boston; Jessie De Vore, violinist, of Chi- 
cago; Oliver Shurtleff, monologist, of West Virginia, and 
Herman Newmann, pianist, of New York—are continuing 
their good work, delighting the boys in camps and hos- 
pitals. A letter received from a member of the unit from 
Le Val, France, states that they are delighted with the 
reception they receive everywhere, and more so when they 
discover the boys love the best in music. She- further 
states: “It is a great work and an experience never to be 
forgotten; all will come home better men from the in- 
tluence of good music.” 


Francis Rogers’ New York Engagements 


Francis Rogers was the assisting artist and guest of 
honor at a pupils’ piano recital given by H.*Rawlins Baker 
at the American Institute of Applied Music (212 West 
Fifty-ninth street, New York), on Saturday afternoon, 
April 26. Accompanied by Bruno Huhn, Mr. Rogers sang 
two groups of songs. On Monday evening, April 28, he 
gave a song recital at Miss Spence’s School on West Fifty- 
fifth street, and on Tuesday evening, April 29, he and 
Edith Chapman Gould were the soloists at the concert 
given by the 3o4th Machine Gun Battalion Home Asso- 
ciation at the Washington Irving High School. 


106 Concerts Is Russian Symphony Record 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschu- 
ler, conductor, has had a remarkable season, and, in 
spite of the difficulties created by the outbreak of the 
influenza, the men have been able to play at 106 con- 
certs between November 1 and April 1. The spring 
tour had to be abandoned owing to unexpected cancel- 
lations in the Northwest and the additional difficulty 
created by the uncertainty of the fares which the rail- 
road companies would be able to charge during the en- 
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suing weeks, as the administration would not bind itself 
to any fixed amount. 

There are already many inquiries for the orchestra 
for the fall season, and the orchestra will start its 
autumn tour the first week in October, when the places 
which could not be covered in the spring will be vis- 
ited. The orchestra during the season 1919-1920 is 
planning a larger scope of work than during the season 
just finished. 


Fay Foster Entertains Music School Settlement 


Fay Foster entertained the Music School Settlement 
recently with an afternoon of her compositions inter- 
preted by her artist-pupils—Pauline Jennings, Louise 
Julian, Lou Stowe, Marion Gur and Dr. S. W. McGrath. 
All sang with finish. “The Americans Come!” rendered 
by Miss Julian, met with the usual enthusiastic recep- 
tion and had to be repeated. Dr. McGrath’s pleasing 
singing of “The Nipponese Sword Song” and “The 
Red Heart” were warmly received. Lou Stowe elec- 
trified the audience with Miss Foster's latest song, 
“I’m Glad I Went Over to France.” This song combines 
humor and pathos and grips the heart. The melody 
is extremely catchy. 


Delightful Musicale at Morris Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Morris were host and hostess at 
a most enjoyable musicale on Sunday afternoon, April 13, 
at their studios, 330 West Ninety-fifth street, New York. 
For almost two hours Mr. Morris played exquisitely for 
the forty or fifty guests, and the program seemed all too 
short to the earnest listeners, many of whom heard the 
gifted pianist for the first time. Numbers played by the 
. artist included chromatic fantasy and fugue, Bach; the 
“Appassionata” sonata, Beethoven; a group of Chopin 
selections; “Jardins sous la Pluie,” Debussy; “Dance of 
the Elephants,” Cyril Scott, and some of Mr. Morris’ own 
compositions. 

A little over two years ago Mr. and Mrs. Morris came to 
New York from Cincinnati, and soon became known as 
musicians of merit. ‘The latter has a large class of piano 
students, while the former has confined himself more to 
concert playing and composition. It will be remembered 
that.one of his works, “A Poem,” was played by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, 
and was well received at the time, Earlier in the season 
the same composition was given a hearing in Cincinnati by 
the. Symphony Orchestra of that city under Ysaye’s lead- 
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ership. It was also given a warm reception on that occa- 
sion, and Mr. Morris was forced to appear again and 
again to acknowledge the applause. Mr. Morris is un- 
doubtedly identifying himself with our successful Ameri- 
can composers, and this is as it should be, for he is an 
earnest musician, and his work does not fail to impress 
those who recognize idealism and true artistry. 


French Band and the Wrong Pullman 


Maud Powell, besides being blessed with great 
artistic talent, possesses a delightful sense of humor. 
She sends the Musica Courter the following amusing 
story about the French Band, which has been touring 
the same part of the country as the famed violinist. 

“When the French Band was in the State of Wash- 
ington,” writes Miss Powell, “the members were pretty 
well tired out after their long journey of one night 
stands, but everything changed to a rosy atmosphere— 
at least for a second or two—when they received the 
itinerary for the last week, to find that, instead of being 
booked for six concerts, they had only five on the list, 
the sixth ‘night reading ‘Pullman.’ Their delight took 
a sudden drop, however, when it was explained that 
‘Pullman’ did not mean a rest on the sleeper, but an- 
other concert in the city of Pullman, Wash.” 


Gunster Features Fay Foster’s Songs 


Frederick Gunster, whose artistry and beautiful voice 
are known from coast to coast, has selected Fay Foster’s 
“The Red Heart,” and “The Nipponese Sword Song” for 
his repertory for the coming Lockport festival. Mr. 
Gunster says that he considers these two songs among the 
finest specimens of American musical literature. 


Nicolay Declines Offer to Sing in Mexico 

Constantin Nicolay, the prominent bass of the Chicago 
Opera Asscciation, received an offer to join the forces of 
the Del Rivero Opera Company, an organization which is 
now giving a season in Mexico City, but he decided not 
to accept the engagement, as no agreement could be 
reached as to financial considerations. On the evening of 
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Tuesday, April 22, Mr. Nicolay pleased an audience at the 
People’s Institute, New York, with his renditions of Greek 
folksongs, and on April 29 he was scheduled to give a 
concert in Scranton, Pa. 


Emma Roberts Tendered Ovation in Gloversville 


On April 6, Emma Roberts, “the American contralto who 
has attained the essence of perfection in her art,” appeared 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Gloversville, 
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Who has been re-engaged for the Bethlehem Bach 
Festival on June 6 
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N. Y., and was given an ovation, memory of which will 
remain with those present at the concert for some time to 
come 

Miss Roberts, in the very pink of vocal conditign, 
aroused her listeners from the very beginning. Her num- 
bers included ‘ ‘Life and Death,” Coleridge Taylor ; “Eagle,” 
Grant Schaeffer, “What's in the Air Today,” Eden, and two 
Negro Spirituals for the first group, while songs by Fer- 
rari, McFadyen, O’Hara, Bloch, Beach, Speaks, Rogers, 
and the Saint-Saéns “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” aria 
from “Samson and Delilah,” made up the second. 

Miss Roberts’ rich, colorful voice was heard to special 
advantage in these songs and her intelligent phrasing and 
clean diction was an added pleasure. The audience re- 
mained for the final encores—a fact of much significance 
in itself, 


Sherman Was Wrong 


Under the above title Wallace E. Cox, lieutenant-bari- 
tone of the 78th Division, A. E. F., sends a postcard from 
Monte Carlo which says: “Fourteen days’ leave with a 
Cadillac in the most beautiful spot in the world. Won- 
derful opera, with Battistini, Bori, Journet, Gigli, Couzi- 
nou, Lapas, and Schipa. I am going to sing for Battistini 
today and hope to sail for home in May.” 

By the sound, it is perfectly evident that Wallace is 
right—Sherman was wrong. 


Amparito Farrar Scores in “Smilin’ Through” 


Amparito Farrar sang a short time ago for the 
wounded soldiers at the Grand Central Palace De- 
barkation Hospital No. 5, and was such a successful 
entertainer that the Stage Women’s War Relief, under 
whose auspices she appeared, pleaded with her to re- 
turn again on Monday evening, March 31. She did so, 
rushing back to town after a Washington, D. C., en- 
gagement. Among her numbers were an operatic aria, 
a group of English songs, including Arthur A, Penn’s 
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and other French and 
“Smilin’ Through” 
“That's the kind 

was s0 great 
almost learned 


“Smilin’ Through,” “Madelon,” 
English songs. At the conclusion of 
the men called for a repetition, saying, 
of stuff we want,” and the enthusiasm 
that they kept her singing until they 
the songs themselves. 


Rialto Celebrates Anniversary Week 


The musical program for the anniversary week at the 
Rialto is composed of the overture, the second “Hun- 
garian” rhapsody of Liszt, with a szimbalom solo 
played by Bela Nyary. Julia Henry sings Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” The quartet from “Rigoletto” 
is sung by Anne Rosner, Mme. Pascova, Martin Brefel 
and Edoardo Albano. An organ solo—‘Hallelujah” 
chorus from “The Messiah”’—played by Arthur Depew, 
gives the Easter touch to the anniversary. 

The overture played by the Rivoli orchestra is “Ca- 
pricco Prellon,” by Tschaikowsky, followed by Blake’s 
“In a Bird Store.” Mary Ball, soprano, sings the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” with a violin obligato played by 
Scipione Guidi, Helen De Witt Jacob, violinist, plays 
a gypsy dance by Tivadar Nachez, and the organ solo, 
by Firmin Swinnen, is Frangois Fetis’ march in D. 


Michot Musicales Are Attractive 

Alys Michot is giving a series of very interesting 
and enjoyable musicales at her studio, 24 East Sixtieth 
street, the most recent event sing a soiree at which Mr 
Jean Crue, Officier Interpreté ZF Armée Frangaise spoke 
on “The Literature of the War,” E. Robert Schmitz played 
some of the piano program Thich ‘he gave at his Aeolian 
Hall recital, and Mlle. Michot sang ancient and modern 
French songs in her usual finished and fetching manner. 
The next musicale is this.afternoon, April 24, 


Thibaud Does It Himself 


And now, the poet, early harbinger of spring and_ its 
attendant output of versification, has taken Thibaud, willy 
nilly, and impaled him in the following epigram: 


Some say ‘tis in the violin, 

The art of public fame to win; 

But those who've heard and really know. 
They say the art is in Thibaud. 
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TORONTO SINGER MAKES 
HER EFFECTIVE DEBUT 


Auer Pupil Asciote—Dougias Anderson at First Public 
Appearance—Chamber Music of High Order 
Given—Wells-Hamilton in Recital— 

Esther Cassels Heard 


loronto, April 23, 1919—On Thursday evening, April 
3, in the commodious auditorium of the Royal Connaught 
Hotel in the city of Hamilton (forty miles distant from 
Toronto), the professional debut recital of a talented 
young mezzo-soprano, Miss Douglas W. Anderson, took 
place with the assistance of Rachelle Copeland, violinist, and 
pupil of Auer. The audience was large and appreciative 
Miss Anderson, a pupil of Sig. Carboni, who played her 
accompaniments, achieved a distinct success by virtue of a 
very flexible voice of good quality, which she uses with 
skill and intelligence, and a most naive and engaging per 
sonality. Her program embraced songs and arias of wide 
range and character by Italian, French and English com 
posers, in all of which she proved herself to be a sincere 
young artist of high ideals and worth. Miss Copeland is 
a gifted player. Her tone is rich and effectively varied, 
and in some half dozen pieces convincingly demonstrated 


her wide technical and musical accomplishments, Both 
young ladies were recipients of exquisite flowers and 
hearty applause 


Chamber Music of High Order Given 


Che third Ham 


chamber concert of the series by the 


wurg Concert Society was presented before a capacity 
sudience on the evening of the 8th inst., and the playing 
this occasion was worthy of exalted praise. The work 
being done by this society in giving clear and beautiful 
representations of great compositions is being strongly 
felt here, and having an excellent influence on the com 
munity. This concert opened with Beethoven's early trio 


in mo for piano, violin and cello, played by M. Guer 
rero, Van Hambourg and Boris Hambourg, and it was per 


Sota! in a finished, well balanced manner, as well as 
being technically brilliant and gratefully shaded. The 
second number of chamber music in this form was 
Dvordk's so called “Dumky” trio, a work of many con 
trasts, ranging between depression, and a certain well 
marked exhilaration. These capricious moods were dis 
closed by the sympathetic players with admirable insight, 
and gave much pleasure 


M. Guerrero played Franck’s splendid work for piano 
solo, the prelude, chorale, and fugue, in so dignified and 
brilliant a manner as to call for an encore, to which he 
responded by playing Chopin's lovely berceuse The 
singer was Winnifred Parker, who gave with considerabk 
distinction Schubert's “Erl King” and a song by Debussy 


Wells and Hamilton Win Praise 


Jernard Preston” series of fortnightly 
when Paul Wells, pianist, 


rhe third of the “ 
musicales took place on April Il, 


and Margaret Hamilton, a soprano of powerful voice, and 
somewhat dramatic style, presented an interesting pro 
gram. Mrs. Hamilton's numbers included familiar arias 
rom Puccini's “La Tosca” and “Boheme” with other ef 
fective songs, in all of which she easily succeeded in win 
ning the approval of her audience. Paul Wells was in 
good form, and gave musical and brilliant performances 


“Papillon,” Henselt’s larghetto, Rubin 
March,” with two interesting and clever 
own entitled “Dance,” in A major, 
Joseph.” ‘Both artists were ardently 


of Schumann's 
stein’s “Turkish 
compositions of his 
and “Ballad to Lake 
applauded 


Esther Cassels Makes Professional Debut 


\ local event of considerable interest was the profes- 
sional debut of Esther Cassels, mezzo soprano, and pupil 
of H. Ethel Shepherd. Her voice is of good quality and 
she sings with clearness and purity of tone, and her enun 
ciation 1s likewise of an order which speaks well for her 
own judgment and for the excellent teaching she has re 
Vigo Kihl, the Danish pianist, assisted and he 
played Moszkowski’s “Spanish Caprice,” Liszt’s polonaise 
in EX major, and sixth Hungarian rhapsody with vigorous, 
scintillating brilliance W. O. F. 


Arthur Wilson Also to Teach in Providence 


Arthur Wilson, the vocal teacher, has added a half day 
in Providence in connection with his teaching each week 
in New York. Raymond Allan, tenor, has had concerts 
at Hudson and Bridgeport. He is engaged for a part in 
‘The Beatitudes,” at the Keene (N. H.) testival, May 
23; for “The Seven Last Words,” in Fitchburg; “The 
Crucifixion,” in Hyde Park; a concert performance of 
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“Gioconda” with the Medford Choral Society and a fe- 
cital in Quincy, Mass. 

Ben Redden, tenor, sang in the concert course at Leo- 
minster, Mass., April 6, and was immediately re- ~engaged 
for next season. President Charles E. Tisdale, writing 
Mr. Wilson, said: “When a man can give such a program 
as Mr. Redden’s, and sing the last song better than the 
first, he has the stuff.” 


Berkshire Quartet Plays American Works 


The Berkshire Quartet finished its season with two short 
programs at the New York home of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, 
at which movements from some of the works submitted in 
the Berkshire Quartet competition of last year were played 

works praised by the judges although not awarded the 
prize. On the evening of April 6 the quartet played Sam- 
uel Gardner’s variations. Mr. Gardner is as fine a musi- 
cian as he is a violinist, and the work, quite modern in 
spirit, proved extremely interesting. Movements from the 
quartet of Lorenz Schmitt, of Philadelphia, were also per- 
formed, 

On the evening 
of Anton Gloctzner, 


of April 20 movements from the quartet 
of Washington, D. C., were played, 
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the composer being present. The first movement in par- 
ticular is spirited and effective, constructed on thematic 
material of distinct value. Very interesting, tco, were 
three movements from the “Andes Quartet,” by Domenico 
Brescia, of San Francisco, entitled “Twilight Idyl,” “Abori- 
gines Dance” and “Bacchic Feast.” Very ingenicus is the 
invention of Mr. Brescia and quite novel and effective his 
treatment of the strings, showing great intimacy with their 
use. The “Aborigines Dance” was particularly good, thor- 
oughly original in both themes and d treatuaate 


Herbert Dittler a Benedict 

Herbert Dittler, the young American violinist and con- 
ductor of the Columbia University Orchestra, was married 
to Mrs. Mary Chaney Sheffield, on Monday, April 14. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dittler, who are now on their honeymoon trip, 
will be at home after May 7 at 24 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York 

Otis Sings for Fraternal Association 

At the seventh regular monthly meeting of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians, held at Steinway Hall on 
Thursday evening, April 24, Florence Otis, soprano, was 
one of the artists who appeared. Claude Warford as- 
sisted at the piano. : 
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Free Open Air Concerts at Columbia 


When Edwin Franko Goldman inaugurated his summer 
concerts at Columbia University last year, many people 
were doubtful of the ultimate success of the venture, 
but the unprecedented crowds at all of last season’s con- 
certs proved that the public wanted them. So successful 
was the undertaking that these concerts are not only to 
be continued this summer, but rumor has it that they are 
to be a permanent feature. The organization, known as 
the New York Military Band, is composed of the best 
wind instrument players recruited from the Metropolitan 
Opera, Philharmonic, New York Symphony, and other 
leading symphony orchestras. Many of the best known 
critics have referred to this band as a “symphony or- 
chestra in brass,” and were warm in their praise of the 
remarkable ensemble work, and the artistic results 
achieved, 

Perhaps this is the first time in the history of any 
series of concerts that the entire undertaking was not 
only managed, but carried out by one individual, and that 
man was the conductor of the band, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. He sugested the plan to Columbia University, 
who adopted it, and gave him every assistance possible. 
Mr. Goldman says that from the very start he received 
the greatest encouragement and help from Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the University, and from 
Professor James C. Egbert, director of the Summer Ses- 
sion. . Mr, Goldman, however, was his own organizer, 
manager and press agent, and upon him rested the suc- 
cess or the failure of the venture. As soon as the plans 
were perfected, the young conductor pledged himself to 
raise the necessary funds through public spirited citizens; 
so that the concerts could be given free to the public. 
Many people became interested, and many contributions 
helped the project. Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim was one of 
the first to lend her assistance, 

Mr. Goldman’s programs were always well timed and 
well chosen. On Wednesday evenings, eouemnaity sing - 
ing was the feature of the program. On Friday nights, 
guest conductors appeared and conducted their own com- 
positions. The same features are to be continued. Percy 
Grainger, Henry Hadley, and Koscak Yamada are al- 
ready on this season’s programs, as well as many noted 
soloists, both vocal and instrumental. These concerts 
are free to the public, but admission is by ticket only. 
Free tickets may be had upon written application, by 
addressing “Summer Concerts,” Columbia University, 
New York City, and enclosing self addressed, stamped 
envelope, 

Columbia University and Mr. Goldman are indeed to 
Le congratulated for making these concerts possible. It 
might be here mentioned that Mr. Goldman was born in 
Louisville, Ky., and also that he received his entire 
education in America. Every member of his band is an 
American citizen, and one of the features of each pro- 
gram the band gives is some composition by an Ameri- 
can. During the coming season, two strictly all-American 
programs are to be given. 

These concerts are always crowded, and there are many 
reasons for their success. A great part of it can justly 
be attributed to the leader, Mr. Goldman, It is his keen 
analytical mind, combined with his artistic judgment, that 
has contributed greatly to the success of this undertak- 
ing. Mr. Goldman is not given to mannerisms, and has 
gained numerous friends because of his magnetic per- 
sonality and unaffected manner. He is a combination 
of artist and business man, and herein lies the secret of 
his success, 


Soder-Hueck to Hold Summer Course 


Mme. Soder-Hueck announces that she will again hold 
a summer course for teachers, professionals and students 
at her Metropolitan Opera House studios, beginning June 
12, This will afford a splendid opportunty for out-of- 
town teachers and singers to perfect their vocal art and 
build up their repertory under the guidance of this well 
known New York teacher. 

A few days ago, Mme. Soder-Hueck received the fol- 
lowing tribute from Mana-Zucca, the composer: 


My Dear Mme. Soder-Hueck: 

I can’t begin to tell you how pleased I was with George Reim- 
herr’s singing of my songs last | tas evening at my recital. I 
am merely voicing the sentiments of many others and I want to 
thank you for suggesting him. He is a splendid artist and you are 
a splendid teacher. 

I heard Harvin Lohre last week and I was surprised to hear how 
much he has improved since studying with you. He was so enthu- 
siastic about his lessons. I wish you could have heard him. I 
am looking forward to hearing your other pupils. With many kind 
remembrances, Very sincerely yours, (Signed) Mana-Zucca. 
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As It Was Written: 








“Real musicians are born, of 
course, but they do not need to be 
imported. Nor, if they must be 
made, need they be made abroad. 
There is a younger school of Amer- 
ican violinists who prove the point 
to American audiences with beau- 
tiful conviction; and of these, 
SASCHA JACOBSEN is the 
acknowledged __ leader.” New 


York Evening Sun. 


“Among the army of young fid- 
dlers that have occupied our con- 
cert rooms this season, Sascha 
Jacobsen stands out as the most 


gifted.”—New York Globe. 


“To hear a performance so big 
in musical impulse, so full-blooded, 
so stirring, is indeed a relief. Ver- 
ily, Mr. Jacobsen is of the stuff of 
which great violinists are made. 
Well may we Americans be proud 
of this boy.”—-New York Ameri- 


can, 


“We repeat what we have al- 
ready said in this place, that Sascha 
Jasobsen is one of the foremost of 
the younger generation of violin- 


ists.” —New York Sun. 


“From the outset it was appar- 
ent that SASCHA JACOBSEN 
would attain unusual things.” 


New York World. 


~SASCHA JACOBSEN 
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KATHARINE LANE BELIEVES IN MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 











or the last five months the readers of 
the New York Evening Mail have been 
enjoying the musical criticism of Kath- 
Lane Phere a certain human 
touch and a certain freshness that dis 
tinguish her work from that of her 
older and more blasé § colleagues 
hough she knows whereof she speaks, 


arine 





Woman Critic Tells What 
the Evening Mail Con- 
certs Are Doing for the 
Masses — Her 
Credo Is That Music Re- for 
viewers Should Be Human 





“But to me the best part of it all is 
that the people want only good music. 
For the concert of February 12 we 
had a request gent in, signed by fifty 
boys trom the Rand School, asking 
any Beethoven symphony, ‘An- 
dante Cantabile’ by Tschaikowsky, the 
Grieg ‘Peer Gynt’ suite, César Franck’s 
D major symphony, the ‘Pathétique’ 


Critical 








e doesn't think it necessary to en 
lighten the masses in a solemn, pro 
found manner; her articles exude life 





By CLAIRE ROSS 


(which request was granted), Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Scherezade’ (played at 
the second concert), and the Mendels- 








and make one realize that music is a 


joyous art Perhaps the charm of 
Katharine Lane’s reviews is her nice, 
jeminine touch; it good to have a woman critic now 


uid then— a change after masculine “superiority.” 
| had called upon Miss Lane to learn in detail about the 
Save-a-Home Fund concerts being given by the Evening 
Mail, but I couldn't resist complimenting her upon her 
rk as critic and telling her how she was refreshing 
me of our all too-jaded tastes 
“You really like my stories!” she exclaimed, 
e all love to be appreciated. “My problem 


beamingly 
as a music 


ritic has worked itself out nicely, but five months ago 
when I took this post I trembled. Though I knew music 
| loved it, I naturally questioned the profundity of my 
ions. Then | decided that wisdom would not die with 
iunyhow, and the best thing I could do would be to 
ite my impressions. I try to 
ear orchestral concerts and 
tring quartets as if I were a 
iman being, seeking for beauty 
and color All I ever do is to 
open my imagination wide and 


let pictures splash themselves at 
will If I write about misty 
green sirens, powdered wigs, 
and brocaded satins, it doesn’t 
mean that | do not respect De 
bussy and Beethoven enormous 
ly | fancy my own idea is to 
give impressions so that people 
who have not been to a concert 
or a recital may read about it 
as if it were a story of artistic 
expression 


Willing to Be a Hero 
Worshiper 


“If I like a singer or a pianist 
I am quite willing to be excited 
and enthusiastic. After all, ar- 
tists are all troubadours, so why 
make entertainment such a seri- 
ous thing? You know I even 
applaud, though I believe the 
forbids a critic to do any- 
thing so boisterous,” said Miss 
Lane with her fascinating smile 
(she is pretty, with blonde hair 
and regular eyebrows which I'm 
these 


code 
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sure grew that way In 





KATHARINE LANE, 


sohn concerto for violin (played Feb- 
ruary 12). 
What the Audiences Are Like 


“This, to my mind, proves that what we want to do has 
the right idea. We want to give the people a chance to 
hear good music, the best music; we don’t try to force 
them to come on the pretense that it will be popular stuff. 
They come and buy their seats, often three weeks in ad- 
vance, just for the sake of hearing a favorite symphony 
ora soloist they like. 

‘Our public doesn’t* have to be seduced by the lure of 
‘entertainment.’ They know all about Stransky and the 
Philharmonic. If boys and girls have only a quarter, they 
sit upstairs, happily, knowing they can afford every one of 
the six concerts of the season. If they want to have an 
unusual sense of luxury they can 
buy second tier box séats for 
fifty cents or parquet seats for 
a dollar, 

“I think I mentioned the fact 
that these concerts have been a 
great boon to music students 
who are often enabled to attend 
them through the generosity of 
some affluent person. Many 
blind are in like manner granted 
great joy; we havea patron who 
takes about thirty blind people 
to each of the Save-a-Home 
Fund concerts. Some of these 
people are music lovers who 
never get any other chance to 
hear an orchestra. One man, 
blind for the last ten years, said: 
‘I could only afford to sit in the 
top balcony if I went by myself, 
and I would be such a nuisance 
stumbling up those stairs and 
into a seat.’ Another blind girl 
had been nowhere for three 
years until she attended the fifth 
concert, when Frieda Hempel 
had to break the rules and give 
an encore. 

“Real, dyed-in-the-wool sea- 
men, the men from the mer- 
chant marine, come too. I am 
always happy to see them, be- 
cause there is a very definite 
bond of sympathy between us. 


days of plucked eyebrows ap . ogg ; ¢ 1 
pearances are often deceitful). Critic and musical missionary. I must share their roving in- 
It was all such an agreeable stinct, because when I was 


| expected to find in a woman critic at least 
the low-heeled shoes, high-boned collar, and shell-rimmed 
glasses type of person. In truth, Miss Lane’s attractive 
personality made me all the more eager to learn of the 
Evening Mail concerts which are under her direct super- 
vision and for which, for the time, Miss Lane forgets she 
and turns impresario and press agent. 


The Evening Mail Concerts 


urprise, tor 


is a crit 


“The Home Symphony Concerts,” she began, “are to 
iny mind of such vital importance that I am afraid what 
1 tell you will be rather inadequate. Our paper is doing 
a big, public spirited work; something that is bound to 
have a lasting impression. The first series of concerts 
there are usually six in a series—was given two years 
ago. Our prices at that time ranged from ten to fifty 
cents, but due to the great expense it was impossible to 
inaintain such a low scale; we now have reserved seats 
from twenty-five cents to $1. 

“These concerts are put on with the dignity of any regu 
iar Philharmonic performances; we have the entire or- 
chestra (Josef Stransky conducting) and fine artists; 
there is nothing of the free-for-all scramble to take the 
best available seats. We are appealing to the people of 
the finer sensibilities whose tastes are ahead of their 
means-—stenographers, music students, and all classes of 
music lovers, who can get a good seat for a small amount 
uid hear the best music. Many of them have longed for a 
good parquet seat but never before have been able to 
aticrd it, Here is an extract of a letter I received only 
today and it proves my point.” 

Miss Lane handed me a humorous epistle which read in 
part: “1 want to» take this opportunity of thanking you 
for all your courtesy as w ell as the pleasure your concerts 
have given me, Until your series I was probably the 
greatest living authority on ceiling decorations in Carnegie 
Hall, Under your popular price plan for the first time I 
know what the soloists look like.” 

“That sort of thing must be gratifying,” 
“You can easily feel that your efforts have 
vain.” 

“Oh, that is only one of the signs,” 
“You should see the enthusiasm at the concerts. Due to 
very intimate interviews—two-column affairs with big 
pictures—that I run in the paper just prior to the con- 


I commented. 
not been in 


replied Miss Lane. 


cert, the audience feels a great friendliness to the soloists. 
Then, too, they have gotten to place different members of 
the orchestra. 
seats; 
Leg inska’ s hands 
ome Hall; 


Many of the ‘regulars’ ask for certain 
they want to watch Leo Ornstein’s wrists or Ethel 

some of them could now be ushers in 
they would need no further training. 


twetity-one (in London) [ joined some English friends 
and went all around the world. When I got back ! start- 
ed to write about seainen in a little mz agazine, The Look- 
out, of which I am still editor; it is a unique position, be- 
cause | am sole fontributor, too, writing about 10,000 
words a month, being proofreader and make-up man. | 
think my contact with the men who sail the seven seas 
has helped make me something like a regular|himan being, 
and perhaps it has had some curiously psychological effect 
upon my work as a critic. 

“Of course, one of the finest things about the Evening 
Mail concerts is that all proceeds above expenses go to 
the Save-a-Home Fund. When a man or woman has been 
ill and out of work, we pay the rent and keep families off 
the sidewalks, The slogan of the average East Side land- 
lord is, ‘Pay your rent or move.’ 

“Yes, I do feel that our concerts are worth all the work 
they entail, and it is a great deal, not only for myself, but 
also for Mr. Stransky, who puts the same amount of time 
and thought on these programs as for those of his higher 
priced concerts. We are-all aiming at a big ideal and the 
public may rightfully feel grateful to the Evening Mail 
for venturing” into the concert field. 

“At the first concert the soloists were Florence Easton 
and Maurice Dambois. The symphony was Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth. Also we had Liszt’s second rhapsody. Paul 
Althouse and John Powell assisted at the second concert, 
which presented also the ‘Scherazade’ suite and Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘Marche Slav.’ Ethel Leginska and Rosalie Miller, 
Dvorak’s ‘Carneval,’ Dukas’ ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ and 
‘Caucasian Sketches’ were the main features of the third 
concert. At the fourth, Anna Fitziu and Samuel Gardner 
helped us. The orchestra did Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Rus- 
sian Easter,’ a Smetana tone poem, and Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Pathétique.’ The fifth concert had Frieda Hempel and 
Leo Ornstein, while the orchestra played Brahms’ second 
symphony, among other numbers.” 

I tried to get Miss Lane away from the subject of the 
Evening Mail concerts and make her tell me more about 
herself and her critical work, but my efforts were in vain. 
These intense persons with a big mission have their great 
value to the world, but they are not of much use to the 
interviewer who is after “personal” stuff 


Barstow to Open Ohio M. T. A. Convention 


Vera Barstow, the American violinist, has been engaged 
for the opening concert of the Ohio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation convention, when she will be heard in a joint 
recital with Cecil Fanning, baritone. The convention will 
be held at Akron, Ohio, commencing June 3. In order 
to fill this engagement, Miss Barstow will journey from 
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Canada, where she will be concertizing during the latter 
part of April and May. One of the most important of 
these Canadian appearances will be an engagement as 
soloist at the closing concert of the Ottawa Symphony 
Orchestra, under Conductor Donald Hines. 


Dickinson Organ Recitals Close 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson gave the third and last of his 
ago recitals at the Brick Church, New York, April 
, playing the following program : Prelude and fugue in 
D’ major, Bach; “Chant Negre,’ Kramer; minuet, Rous- 
seau; adagio sostenuto, Beethoven; valse ‘from symphony 
V, Tschaikowsky ; “Moonlight,” Kinder ; finale, Thiele. 

The foregoing is a fair sample of the Dickinson pro- 
grams, which contain works of all nations and all schools. 
That literary genius, Jean Jacques Rosseau (whose “Con- 
fessions” are still read and enjoyed) was a capable com- 
poser also, and his minuet was enjoyed. The Tschaikow- 
sky waltz movement was gracefully played, with steady 
rhythm and clear outline. Kinder’s “Moonlight” gave 
opportunity for chimes and vox humana, making it ex- 
tremely effective. The hush at the close showed how in- 
terested the hearers were. Other numbers of the pro- 
gram helped to give variety, displaying Dr, Dickinson’s 
big technic and refined ‘musical taste. 

Large and attentive audiences gathered at the three 
recitals, and there is no question that many who came 
out of curiosity remained, or came again, to enjoy the 
peace, restful atmosphere, and splendid playing, 





Eighty Orchestral Appearances for McConnell 

The popularity of Hattfiet’ McConnell is demonstrated 
conclusively~in ‘the*fact that Quring the interval between 
April 13 and June 5 the contralto will have made approxi- 
mately seventy-five or eighty appearances as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. A complete itiner- 
ary of these concerts from May I to June 5 1s given in 
the “Where They Are to Be” column on another page of 
this issue. 


New Songs in Ethelynde Smith’s Repertory 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a recital April 2 at 
Quincy, Mass., the occasion being the annual concert of 
the Quincy High School. She sang among other numbers 
“The Open Road” (dedicated to Miss Smith) and “The 
Butterfly” from “Art Songs of Japan,” both by Gertrude 
Ross. Miss Smith is also using “The Cusha-Bird,” by the 
same composer, and “It Is June,” by Lola Carrier Worrell. 


Roeder Artist-Pupils at Wanamaker’s 


Wednesday, April 30, the first of three recitals of piano 
music will be given at the Wanamaker auditorium, New 
York, by artist-pupils of Carl M. Roeder, the piano spe- 
cialist. Former similar recitals of his pupils have brought 
together overflowing audiences, 


Time Has No Terrors for Jonas 


The esteem in which the artist class of Alberto Jonas 
holds its distinguished master was shown again recently, 
when his pupils presented him with a magnificent, large 
French clock of exquisite onyx and alabaster. It im- 
mediately attracts the eye of the visitor to Jonas’ sump- 
tuous studio. 





“He Maketh Wars to Cease” on Many Programs 

Among the prominent church singers who are using 
John Prindle Scott's popular song, “He Maketh Wars to 
Cease,” are May Marshall Cobb, soprano; Ruth Pearcy, 
contralto; Edward Bogle, tenor; and Harold Land, bari- 
tone, 


Kent with Sawyer 
Mary Kent, contralto, is now with the Antonia Sawyer 
Musical Bureau. 
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New York Tribune 


“A pianist distinguished from many another by 
a sensitive taste in phrasing and proportion.” 


January 31, 1918. 
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THESE TWO NOTABLE FRENCH ARTISTS, AFTER HAVING 
GREAT WAR IN THE ARMY OF FRANCE, HAVE BEEN RELEASED. 


Sm SONATAS 


and Other Compositions 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


Photo by Marcia Stew 


SERVED THROUGHOUT THE 
THEIR COMING IS 


AUTHORIZED BY THE MINISTRY OF ARTS AND THE FRENCH HIGH COMMISSION. 








WHILE THEIR PROGRAMS ARE LARGELY DEVOTED TO THE WORKS OF MODERN FRENCH 


COMPOSERS THEY DO NOT NEGLECT THE CLASSICAL MASTERS. 
THREE NEW YORK RECITALS GIVEN IN CARNEGIE AND AEOLIAN HALLS DURING 
DEMONSTRATED THEIR RIGHT TO THE MOST SERIOUS 








PRESENT SEASON THEY HAVE 





IN THE COURSE OF 
THE 


CONSIDERATION OF THE AMERICAN MUSICAL, PUBLIC. 
A UNANIMOUSLY ENTHUSIASTIC PRESS! 


“Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, in three concerts in New York, 
have shown a new side of French art; they have PEP no less than 
POLISH, ENERGY along with ELEGANCE, a fine sense of the 
theater as well as a finer REVERENCE FOR THE MASTERS. 
Grounded in classic sonata recital, they have played before from 
seethoven, from Handel; YESTERDAY WAS A FIELD DAY 
FOR FRANCE, and these men made much of it, while A MUSICAL 
AUDIENCE MADE MUCH OF THEM. THE TWO PLAYERS 
WERE AT THEIR BEST IN THIS MODERN PROGRAM and 
they were heartily recalled at the close.”—New York Times. 


“It was:an EVENING OF UNALLOYED DELIGHT for 
devotees of this MOST EXALTED FORM OF CHAMBER 
MUSIC, and performances of this REMARKABLE VIOLINIST 
AND EQUALLY ADMIRABLE PIANIST WERE A REVELA- 
TION OF UNITED VIRTUOSITY in these two instruments: and 
of PERFECT MASTERY IN THE TWO ARTISTS who have 
so successfully specialized in this unusual style of concert.”— 
New York Telegraph. ' 


“They are both ADMIRABLE MUSICIANS and _ they play 
together with a FINE PRECISION AND BALANCE. Mr. Wins 
and Mr. Gendron played the Lekeu sonata with FINE SYMPATHY 
AND RICH TONE.”—New York Tribune. 


“Their program, all French was MODERN FROM BEGIN- 
NING TO END and FULL OF VITALITY. The pair have 
NEVER PLAYED TOGETHER MORE SUCCESSFULLY.”— 
New York Evening World. 


“They are serious musicians playing serious music. Mr. Wins is a 
routine ENSEMBLE PLAYER OF THE FIRST ORDER and 
Mr. Gendron is an ADMIRABLE PIANIST, and the two together 
play with a smoothness that could only have been gained through 
long practice in ensemble work.”—-New York Herald. 


In France During the Summer 


“These two young Frenchmen play together splendidly. Mr. Win’s 
TONE WAS BIG AND CAPTIVATING. Mr. Gendron’s playing 
was ADMIRABLE.”—New York Evening World 


“Their interpretations again demonstrated their SINCERE MUS 
ICIANSHIP and FINE SENSE OF PROPORTION.”—New York 


American. 


“Mr. Wins is a MUSICIAN OF UNCOMMON ATTAIN- 
MENTS and has SENSITIVENENESS AND SYMPATHETK 
KEELING FOR MOOD. He disclosed A PURE AND VIBRANT 
TONE and ABILITY TO PROPERLY COLOR AT PROPER 
MOMENTS. The Adagio was DELIGHTFULLY PERFORMED 
and here Mr. Gendron, the pianist, displayed A SINGING TONE 
AND BEAUTIFUL LEGATO.”—New York Globe. 


“Theirs is the FRENCH STYLE OF ART, which makes little 
effort toward individual brilliancy, aims always at PERFECTION 
OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT, so that justice and mercy shall be 
shown to the compositions.”—New York Evening Mail. 


“That interest is increasing here in the work of the two young 
artist soldiers—for soldiers of France in the late war they were 
was shown by their audience. Their performance showed again 
MUCH UNDERSTANDING OF ENSEMBLE. Their general de 
livery contained an ADMIRABLE SPIRIT and SYMPATHETIC 
FEELING as well as many COMMENDABLE FEATURES OF 
TECHNIC, STYLE AND TASTE.”—New York Sun. 


“There was every proof in the performance that these are two 
VERY APT AND FEELING ARTISTS. Experience, it was 
apparent, has given them as much understanding of each other's 
art as of the pages they read. Their TECHNIC IS ADMIRABLE 
and the seriousness of their purpose is illumined by such IMAGINA 
TIVE SYMPATHY as they bring to it.’"—New York Evening Sun 
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Spring is here. Swallows are returning to their 

eaves and moths to the grand pianos. 
oo 

Gabriei Pierné has written a new opera in two 
acts, “Cydalyse or le Chévre-pied,” to the book of 
de Flers and Caillavet. It is intended for the Paris 
Opéra. 

——_o——— 

It is reported that the theater at Riga, Russia, 
erected in 1700, where Wagner, as a young man of 
twenty-four, was principal conductor, has been de- 
stroyed by the Bolshevists. 

$ 

\n English writer, in the Music Student, does 
not see “why critics eternally are setting off the 
new against the old or the old against the new.” 
It is because they are critics. 

—EEE 

The final night of the Metropolitan season in- 
spired assistant conductor Wilfred Pelletier to the 
following bon mot: “Tonight,” said he, “they end 
with ‘Oberon,’ but next year there will be no beer 


on.” 





London concert life is on its feet again finan- 
cially. Isidore de Lara, the composer, who gave 

,200 wartime benefit concerts in the English capi- 
tal, reports that the emergency requiring such oc- 
casions has passed and the most recent series he 
gave paid its own way. He now purposes to turn 
his concerts into propaganda for British composers 
and musicians generally. 


There is no reason why the National Conserva- 
tory should be at Washington. The National Mili- 
tary School is not there, either. The reason the 
National Conservatories of Europe are in the capi- 
tals is because those cities represent the leading 
music centers of their respective countries. Wash- 
ington is not the leading music center of America 
—far from it, in fact. 

———=@)——_—_—. 

The Chicago Musical College is going to have a 
real master school in every sense of the word this 
summer, with Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Oscar Saenger and Clarence 
Eddy each at the head of a special class, in addition 
to the college’s regular faculty of one hundred dis- 
tinguished musicians. Such an aggregation of 
renowned musical pedagogues has never before 
been assembled under the auspices of any one in- 
stitution. The college’s master school, incidentally, 
is to become an annual institution, as proof of its 
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value is seen in the enrollment, which includes pro- 
fessionals from all over the states and even from 
outside countries, who will take advantage of the 
unusual array of talent in the faculty list. Manager 
Carl D. Kinsey is to be heartily congratulated upon 
his enterprise. 


————— 


Herbert |. Wallace, president of the Fitchburg 
( Mass.) Choral Society, has offered prizes aggre- 
gating $300 to pupils of the Fitchburg Normal and 
the Fitchburg High Schools for the best essays on 
given musical subjects. The prize winning essays 
will be printed in the local papers and the whole 
scheme is planned to rouse special interest in the 
society’s annual festival. It is an idea worthy of 
emulation in other cities. 


a | 


Mrs. Jay, of anti-German music fame, protested 
last week against some local choral club or other 
which planned a Bavarian saengerfest. Mrs. Jay 
wrote a letter to Mayor Hylan, asking him where 
he stood on such matters. As the Mayor did not 
reply and the concert took place, it is not difficult 
to guess where he stands on the subject of musical 
patrioteering and also on the subject of Mrs. Jay 
and her earnest but foolish efforts. 


= or an 


It is an open secret that the Metropolitan revivals 
next year will include Halevy’s grandiose and spec- 
tacular opera, “La Juive” (“The Jewess”), a work 
that has been dead to the world for many years 
and deserves to remain so. The excuse for the 
Metropolitan’s revival will undoubtedly be Mr. 
Caruso in the leading male role. Was it the rumor 
that Mr. Campanini is to do the same work with 
Rosa Raisa in the title role that inspired Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza to his decision? 

ee 

Boston has been without her own opera for a 
long time and this winter nobody would visit her, 
both Cleofonte Campanini and Fortune Gallo aban- 
doning projected seasons there, so that the curtain 
has not rung up on music drama once in all the 
past year. All of which “gives to think,” as our 
foreign cousins say. It would not be surprisinng 
to see a permanent Boston company organized for 
the season 1920-21. In fact steps leading in that 
direction are already being taken. 

el or 

In the Boston Transcript, H. T. Parker calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Boston Symphony play- 
ers grew very lax in discipline under Rabaud and 
were wont not only deliberately to spoil certain 
passages in German music by playing wrong notes 
but also to laugh at their own musical sabotage and 
to engage in conversation during the performance. 
Such proceedings are contemptible artistically and 
a dire affront te the audience, and, adds Mr. Parker, 
it is to be hoped that the incoming Monteux will 
maintain a more rigid rule and hold the orchestra 
individually and collectively more strictly to it. 

é 

One of the pronounced concert successes of the 
past musical scason has been achieved by Lucy 
Gates, the American soprano, who has reached the 
top round of artistic achievement through sheer in- 
trinsic merit and sound vocal and musical knowl- 
edge. Miss Gates is another illustration of the fact 
that a soprano may garner success and profits with- 
out being regularly attached to a grand opera com- 
pany. She pleases the public through her finished 
singing, her warm blooded delivery, and her unaf- 
fected, truly American personality. There are 
thousands of persons, however, who would like to 
hear her in opera, a field in which she gained her 
earlier triumphs in Europe. 


~ 


—_——_——@————— 


A movement is on foot to engage the attention of 
colored musicians and musical persons for the sup- 
port of the conference of negro musicians, to take 
place in Washington, D. C., May 1-3, in connection 
with the annual music festival of the Dunbar High 
School. Among the questions to be discussed are 
the moral force exerted by negro music, the pos- 
sibilities of developing negro themes and harmonies 
into a foundational basis for American composi- 
tions in the larger forms (the concerto, symphony, 
opera, ete.), the necessity of obtaining credit for 
music study as a major subject in the colleges and 
universities, and a discussion of ways and means 
of stimulating creative effort by instituting a de- 
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mand for the works of negro composers, and of 
placing their music profession generally on a more 
profitable basis. 
pildiailentaphi 
Detroit aas begun the work of erecting its fine 
new hall for music. When completed, the building 
will be used principally by the Detroit Orchestra, 
but is to be rented to other organizations when oc- 
casion presents itself. 
meneewilliaiananine 
Readers who are interested in what is going on 
abroad--and what reader is not ?—will note the 
splendid letters which César Searchinger, special 
correspondent of the MusicAL Courier, is sending 
from Copenhagen each week. The one on page 
five of this issue has some extremely interesting 
news, not only of the north but of Berlin. Who 
would expect that “My Cousin Carus,’” which long 
ago passed into the limbo of forgotten popular 
songs here, would be the favorite ditty of the 
nioment in Copenhagen ? . 
a 
Allied music, as in the last Liberty Loan, did 
things in a very big way at its meeting at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on ‘Tuesday evening, 
April 29. The soloists were Serge Rachmaninoff 
and Jascha Heifetz. Rachmaninoff broke all 
records with his famous and inevitable prelude. 
$1,200,000 were promised if he would play it for 
an encore---and he did. $500,000 were bid to have 
Heifetz play Schubert’s “Ave Maria” as an encore 
—and he did. Incidentally, the total amount sub- 
scribed for Victory Notes at the meeting was only 
a few thousands short of $8,000,000. Principal 
speakers were Admiral Mayo, Lieutenant Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Rev. Dr. C. Wallace 
Petty. 
winectianstillteaicintiae 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


One of the distinguishing marks of a second class 
musician is the practice of blaming some one else. 
He never finds fault with his own incapacity or 
acknowledges his mistakes. He is convinced that 
the world has conspired to keep him down. 

A very dull and tiresome pianist whose name we 
know was overheard to say that his recitals were 
cancelled on account of his German name. He 
said he could not make the public believe that he 
was really a Russian and not a German at all. The 
truth of the matter is that he cannot make the 
public like his playing. Hofmann has no difficulty in 
getting the public to overlook his Teutonic name 
and delight in his Russian-Polish-international art. 

A certain violinist of our acquaintance is con- 
vinced that his mistake was in forgetting to buy 
drinks for the critics. The only kind of a drink 
he ought to hand the critics is the nepenthe of 
Poe’s “Raven,” which is alleged to make the drinker 
forget all about it. Perhaps Siegfried’s dram might 
work too. If our violinist acquaintance could put a 
little spirit into his bowing and more juice into his 
tone he need not worry about beer and cocktails for 
the critics. He got his deserts. 

We met a lady some time ago who confided to us 
that matrimony had disappointed her. Her soul 
mate was all that could be desired from an affinity 
point of view, but he failed to appreciate the lus- 
cious and bewitching voice she had hoped to re- 
veal to the musical world. She felt that her career 
had been wasted and that her prosy, practical hus- 
band had kept her from the fame and fortune of 
Patti, Melba and a few others she might name. 

The unrelenting enemies of composers are, of 
course, the publishers. Every young composer is 
perfectly sure the publisher wants to keep him 
down. He is convinced that the public would come 
in droves to buy his works if only the publisher had 
the wisdom to print and advertise them extensively. 
The pianists will not play them at concerts because 
they do not like the trouble of learning new works, 
so he says. And he knows perfectly well that his 
songs are far above the heads of mere singers, and 
that consequently he must wait a generation or two 
like Schubert and Schumann, or write down to the 
public like several so-called composers he has met. 

The truly great musician knows that every suc- 
cessful artist—not only in music, but in all the arts 
—has had a long fight to overcome the inertia of 
public indifference and the active opposition of little 
rivals. If any second, third or fourth rate musical 
artist has had more opposition and discouragement 
than Richard Wagner we have not heard of him. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 





A Federated Affiliation 

We had a pleasant and instructive evening last 
Thursday, April 24, when we were honored with 
an invitation to attend the inaugural dinner at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, of the New York State Fede- 
ration of Music Clubs—of women’s music clubs. 

We have seen some of the workings of women’s 
music clubs and we respect and admire them. It is 
a lucky thing for music in America that this coun- 
try has its women’s music clubs. One dreads to 
think of the tonal conditions of these United States 
if our intelligent, responsive, and progressive sisters 
had not taken music in hand and put it where it 
is today in the general scheme of American home, 
educational, and artistic life. Our men have been 
busy in their offices, factories, counting houses, and 
around the ticker tape and voting polls, and it re- 
mained for the women to woo the muse and to see 
that the children practised their scales and were 
given a chance to know other music beside the too 
easily remembered dance tunes and too slushily sen- 
timental ditties of the moment. Also the women 
built up the concert audiences by selling the tickets 
for club courses, and forcing the unwilling and 
grumbling male population to spend evenings occa- 
sionally in listening to good music and admitting 
afterward that it was “not so bad.” These achieve- 
ments have been credited to the women by general 
consent. That is why, personally, we respect the 
women’s music clubs, because it is the clubs that 
gave the women the organizing power, the initiative, 
and the push, to accomplish what they did. The rea- 
son we like the women themselves—but why should 
we men give comfort and aid to the enemy by ex- 
posing our own weakness? ‘The sly creatures 
know too much about us as it is. 

The National Federation has brought in its train 
the idea of State Federations, and in these days 
of concentration, federation, co-operation, it is not 
necessary to dwell on the advantages widely sepa- 
rated clubs gain through the process of working 
together for the great common cause, and having 
the same program of ideals, ethical reforms, and 
practical advancements, 

Cakes, Coffee and Remarks 

Following the dinner, Mrs. Julian Edwards, the 
president of the N. Y. S. F. M. C., opened the pro- 
ceedings with a charming address of welcome, and 
as we listened to her delivery we could not help 
wishing that al! singers of English might diction as 
delightfully as Mrs. Edwards does when she speaks. 
Her remarks were purely introductory but they in- 
cluded the first official announcement of the pro- 
grams for the forthcoming Biennial of the N. F. 
M. C. at Peterborough, N. H. The opening days, 
June 26, 27, 28, are to be devoted to the meetings 
of the auxiliary boards, then follows an American 
Music Sunday, June 29, with Peterborough 
churches devoting their tonal services to our native 
composers. Monday, June 30, brings the first eve- 
ning concert by the creative members of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. The soloist will be Aurore La 
Croix, and Mabel Daniels will figure on the pro- 
gram with some of her output. The Educational De- 
partment of the N. F. M. C., under energetic Mrs. 
William D. Steele, is to hold the boards Tuesday, 
July 1, together with a pageant depicting the old 
days in Peterborough, a Young Artists’ concert, ete. 
The orchestral concert is slated for Wednesday, July 
2, with Christine Miller as the vocal soloist, Rossiter 
Cole leading his “Pioneer” overture, and Harold 
Henry playing a MacDowell concerto. Thursday, 
July 3, is Publicity Day, under Mrs. D. A. Camp- 
bell, with a repetition of the pageant. Friday, July 
4, Independence Day, choral and community sing- 
ing, children’s chorus and illuminations at Hillcrest, 
the home of Mrs. MacDowell. 

Mrs. George Hail, of Rhode Island, told of the 
good work being done by the music clubs of her 
State, where the Flonzaley Quartet went recently 
and gave a series of concerts for which the local 
managers had been induced to make special rates 
for hundreds of music students. 

Judge Charles Guy paid an eloquent tribute to 
the role music played in sustaining the morale and 


idealism of 1917-1918, and now, and he pleaded 
for a continuation of the same softening influence 
during the difficult days of reconstruction. He 
recommended the protection of American native 
talent but warned against harming it by overpraise 
and injudicious coddling in cases where only na- 
tionality and not merit made the appeal. Judge 
Guy expressed himself as not in sympathy with the 
movement to discriminate against the music of any 
one nation. “Music belongs to the world, and so 
does genius,” he declared, “‘and both existed before 
war was invented.” 

Frederick Schlieder felt that music represented 
life and that life represents music, and he said so, 
with especial emphasis on the harmony and 
rhythm that go through all art and all human exist- 
ence. 

Mrs. D. A. Campbell read a thoughtful and 
optimistic paper, asking for memorial music halls 
and art buildings to commemorate our fallen sol- 
diers, and she urged the speedy establishment of a 
National Conservatory. 

Mary Shaw, interpreter of Ibsen and Shake- 
speare, was incisive, practical, witty, irresistible. She 
extolled the work of the women and she handled 
the men in the fashion they deserve. Miss Shaw 
laid stress on the things of the spirit. She asked 
for more music for the children, more music in tone 
and in literature. She pointed out that it is not 
enough for men to give money to music; they must 
learn also to love it. Miss Shaw’s peroration made 
the men present feel that she shared Mary Garden’s 
opinion of them—the male species is in the world 
merely to assist in the process of creation and there 
its usefulness ends. 

One Who Knows and One Who Doesn't 

Congressman Jerome F. Donovan, father of the 
National Conservatory bill, said he is not musical 
and does not know why he was chosen to sponsor 
the measure. He told some funny stories and kept 
on the safe and sane side of the musical question. 
He told also that many an American teacher who 
could not get on here because of lack of merit, had 
gone to Europe and succeeded there through bluff 
and bluster—a statement more easily made than 
proved. 

Deems Taylor gave the most practical discourse 
of the evening, and he did it simply and tellingly. 
He told of the needs of the American composer, the 
chief needs being more knowledge, more technic, 
more symphony orchestras and opera houses to 
produce his works. Mr. Taylor did not seem to 
think that America and American musicians are 
perfect. He would like td see us do more musi- 
cally, and talk less. He thinks we still have much 
to learn from France, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Austria. He deplored the indifference of the av- 
erage American man to matters of music, art, 
emotionalism. Our men are too self-conscious. To 
talk of love or art makes them blush. They do not 
“love” things; they “like” them. They distrust 
music because it does things to them; it makes them 
feel. Americans have too much to say about them- 
selves. Perhaps that is the most pronounced sign 
of their Americanism. “However,” concluded Mr. 
Taylor, “I’m not 2 pessimist. We Americans are 
all right. I like us. We'll learn while we’re unlearn- 
ing. Some future composer may not have to con- 
front what 1 did when I won the N. F. M. C. 
prize for an orchestral piece. I was working as an 
advertising man then—to make a living. When the 
telegram reached me informing me of the prize de- 
cision, I showed it to my boss. ‘fine,’ he said, 
‘what did you have to do to win?’ ‘T had to write 
a symphonic poem,’ I explained. ‘Hm,’ he 
answered and looked his bewilderment. Later he 
went to the desk of his partner and whispered to 
him: ‘Say, Jim, what’s a lymphatic poem, any- 
way ? ” 

Marshall Bartholomew wound up the edifying 
evening by telling of his interesting Y. M. C. A. 
experiences with our singing soldiery. 

Among those around the tables were Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Smith, Mrs. Sprague Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Buckner Speed, Percy Rector Stephens, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. and Mrs. Sascha 
Votichenko, Sumner Ward (who spoke on “Or- 
ganization”) Samuel Gardner, Nana Genovese, 
Frederick Gunster, Marguerite Hall, Vahrah Han- 
bury, Diana Huneker, Edwin Hughes, Chris- 
tine Langenhan, Martha Atwood, Marion 
Bauer, Carolyn Beebe, Joseph Breil, Eleanor 
MacLellan, Edna Marione, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, J. 
Priaulx, Sylvester Rawlins, Margaret Romaine, 
Mrs. William Schupp, and many others well known 
in the tonal world. 
Violin Verse 

You all know the painting called “a Beethoven 
Sonata.” Here is a word picture of a d’Indy 
sonata, poetized by Amy Lowell and dedicated to 
Charles Martin Loeffler : 
A little brown room in a sea of fields, 


Fields pink as rose-mallows 
Under a fading rose-mallow sky 


Four candles on a tall iron candlestick, 
Clustered like altar lights. 

Above, the models of four brown Chinese junks 
Sailing round the brown walls, 

Silent and motionless, 


The quick cut of a vibrating string, 

Another, and another, 

Biting into the silence. 

Notes pierce sharper and sharper; 

They draw up in a freshness of sound, 

Higher—higher, to the whiteness of intolerable beauty 

They are jagged and clear, 

Like snow peaks against the sky; 

They hurt like air too pure to breathe 

Is it catgut and horsehair, 

Or fish sawing against the cold blue gates of the sky? 

The brown Chinese junks sail silently round the brown 
walls. 


A cricket hurries across the bare floor. 
The windows are black, for the sun has set 


Only the candles, 
Clustered like altar lamps upon their tall candlestick, 
Light the violinist as he plays. 


An Organ Recital 
Spring is upon us, too, and the muse impels us 
to break into rhyme. Attached is a bit of poetic 
thought that came to us recently after a conversa- 
tion with an organist: 
Seated one day at the organ 
He was weary and ill at ease 
\nd he wondered sadly, wildly, 
How in hell he could live on his fees. 


Variationettes 
Friend Philip Hale writes enthusiastically about 
Raoul Laparra’s “A Basque Sunday,” for piano 
and orchestra, played by the composer recently in 
Boston. Hale grants the music a strong and pung- 
ent note of individuality, audacity in musical treat- 
ment, boldness in melody, harmony and orchestral 
treatment. The piece ends with an “At the Feast,” 
which is a “frenzied page of maddening dance 
rhythms.” The audience liked the composition. 
All this is good news to the pianist trying to get 
away from the eternal Liszt, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky concertos. By the way, 
that Basque (Biscayan) Sunday, according to 
Hale, “would not win the approval of any League 
for Preserving the Sabbath.” 
nRme 
Under the heading of “Bloodthirsty Kansas,” the 
Boston Transcript reproduces this recent notice 
from the Topeka Capital: “The singer gave a de- 
lightful pogrom which was much enjoyed by the 
audience.” 
mee 
Cleofonte Campanini must have been reading 
our remarks about opera and pelf. Before sailing 
for Europe last week he said to the interviewers: 
“The Chicago Opera deficit was not $300,000, as 
reported, but there was no financial profit. Had 
there been, I should be ashamed to admit it; opera 
is not given for profit.” 
nme 
Germany simply would dance, but she is startled 
at the size of the fiddler’s bill, which she thought 
was going to be paid by the guests she forced to 
attend.—Dearborn Independent. 
zrme*e 
At the New York State Federation dinner, re 
ported above, a paper was sent in by Charles Henry 
Meltzer (and read by Mrs. Julian Edwards), in 
which he resents the idea of an American Prix de 
Rome, as proposed not long ago by J. P. Morgan, 
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Otto Kahn, and others, and asks: “Why not a 
Prix de Washington?” The Prix de Rome, Mr. 
Meltzer’s paper reminded the listeners, was to the 
French composers not the beginning of their train- 
ing, but its crown, 
mR 

Giacomo Orefice, critic of La Rivista d'Italia, 
says that Montemezzi’s new opera, “La Nave” 
(“The Ship”), based on a d’Annunzio-Tito Ricordi 
libretto, is essentially Wagnerian in its musical and 
orchestral treatment. The work had a Milan 
premiére last November, but, as reported at the 
time in the Musicat Courter, did not seem to 
satisfy the public or the critics. 

nrme*e 

Reinald Werrenrath has come to be known as 
the proofroom eluder, because his name is so fre- 
quently misspelled in publication. The latest ex- 
ample we glean from Music and Musicians (Port- 
land), of April, 1919, which 5] eaks of “Reinald 
Nerrenwrath.” 

nere*e 

Amplifying its custom of putting Italian con- 
ductors in Italian operas, French in French, Ger- 
man in German, American singers in American 
roles, etc., the Metropolitan should revive “The 

Johemian Girl” next season and allot the title role 
:o Emmy Destinova—formerly Destinn, 

nme 

\ Georgia lady informs us that Dr. Muck is 
spending a great ‘part of his time at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, in gardening. Muck-raking, as it were. 

neme,e 

The popular spring sport among serious com- 
posers 1s to write a comic opera, 

meme, 

At the Gluck-Zimbalist dinner given to those 
artists by The Bohemians last Saturday evening, 
toastmaster Rubin Goldmark was in rare form. 
During his eulogy of the musical couple he referred 
io their Americanization and said that they were 
rooted to our soil in sentiment and in real estate. 
Speaking of Zimbalist’s artistic piano accompany- 
ing at his wife’s recitals, Goldmark remarked : “Not 
even on that ground can she suc him for lack of 
support.” 
nee 

rhere is a new Beethoven Society brewing, 
sponsored by Harold Bauer (as reported exclus- 
ively in the Musica Courter some weeks ago) 
and one of the best jokes we have heard in a long 
while is the story of John McCormack’s proposing 

and most seriously—Reinald Werrenrath for 
Reinald, be it told, is the 
shepherd of the Anti-Beethoven flock. 

eRe 

Some one suggested wickedly that we change the 
name of this column to “Treat-’em-Rough.” We 
see no reason to do so while the magazine of that 
name runs such an excellent musical department 
as the one conducted by Helen Fountain. By the 
way, she treats ’em kindly. 

Rnere,e 

We have been making a musical calculation and 
our conclusion is that if all the wrong notes played 
at New York concerts last winter were put together 
they would make a new symphonic poem by 
Richard Strauss. 

anne 

(nce more we place ourselves on record—stake 
a claim, so to speak—with the suggestion that 
Cherubini’s “Water Carrier” be revived at the 
Metropolitan during the next, or dry, season. 

nner 

Pastor I. H. Given, of the First United Brethren 
Church, of Topeka, Kan., typewrites neatly : 

Dear Str: We are very much interested in the Musica. 
Courter article about Miss Thelma Given. I have a 
daughter that looks very much like the picture of this 
young girl, and has the same name “Thelma Given.” My 
Thelma is a singer and at this date a private student of 
Dean Breden, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. I am 
writing a letter of congratulation to Miss Thelma Given, 
and am sending it in care of the Musicat Courter, and 
will be under many obligations to you if you will forward 
it to the young lady. 

eR 


A letter just received from Vienna informs this 
coblumn that Moriz Rosenthal gave recitals there 
this winter and proved his technic to be as holeproof 
as ever. 

nee 

The musical Rosie O’Gradys and higher placed 
ladies seem to be like their namesakes in the 
Kipling verse, for at the jazz band concert in Chica- 
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go last week, fully one third of the audience con- 

sisted of subscribing patrons of the Chicago Or- 

chestra. (This on the authority of Frederick 

Donaghey, the Chicago Tribune musical helmsman. ) 
ere 

Elgar is quoted as declaring within recent days: 

“There is never universal agreement among musical 
critics. I think you will notice that many of them are, 
from the aesthetic point of view, absolutely devoid of 
principle; I mean they are victims of their own tempera- 
mene: They, as the schoolgirl says, ‘know what they 
like’.” 

Was it not Ruskin who said that about the mon- 
keys in the park? 
nmre*e 

“Where there’s smoke there’s fire,” picture 
postals E, J. from London, “and it was therefore 
appropriate that at a recent smoking concert here, 
given for soldiers and sailors, the ‘Fire Music’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Valkyr’ was on the program.” 

nee 

From the former Royal Conservatory at Buda 
Pesth (of which Dohnanyi now is the head) comes 
a magnificent offer to Ossip Gabrilowitsch, contained 
in a recent letter received by him. He is tendered 
the post of chief professor of piano at a yearly 
salary of 30,000 crowns—under existing exchange 
rates, exactly $2,000 per annum. 

ere 

Henry T. Finck doesn’t like “Yankee Doodle.” 
He calls it detestable, skippy, nasty, flea-like, and 
“the most abominably vulgar tune that ever invoked 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel.” He 
winds up: 

“Yankee Doodle,” thank heaven, is going. I think I am 
safe in saying so; for since the war began I have not 
heard it played a single time. The American public has 
gradually realized that to feature such a nasty thing as a 
patriotic tune is about on a level with taking a Harlem 
goat shanty as a type of American architecture. 

nerme 

Arthur de Greef, a Belgian, played a London 
recital recently and, according to the London Musi- 
cal Standard, gave a “reverent” presentation of 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations serieuses.” According 
to certain American patrioteers (thanks again, Mr. 
Finck) de Greef should have slapped the variations 
in the face, spit and trampled on them, and finally 
kicked them off the stage. 

nerme*e 

By the way, is it not time in America and Eng- 
land to call the “Variations serieuses,” the “Serious 
Variations” ? 

eRe 

And yet, would it be quite parlorlike to speak of 
Beethoven's “Passionate Sonata” instead of “Sonata 
Appassionata” ? 
eRe, 

Of course Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or” would not 
sound nearly as wonderful were it called “Gold- 
fish,” Satie’s “Statue de Bronze” would mean 
nothing as “Statue of Bronze,” Lewing’s “Marcia 
funébre” is more impressive than “Funeral March,” 
Yon’s “Sonata Cromatica” must never be called 
“Chromatic Sonata” for fear of having it misunder- 
stood, Grieg’s “Elegie” is by no chance an “Elegy,” 
and Borodine’s “Fleur d’Amour” saves itself from 
one knows not what by avoiding the vulgarity of 
the title “Flower of Love.” The foregoing are a 
few numbers from the programs of the week. Why 
not follow the custom generally, and speak of Mac- 
Dowell’s “L’Aigle,” and those very popular ditties 
now current, “Sourires” and “Je poursuis toujours 
les arcs-en-ciel” ? LEONARD LIEBLING. 

ey ae 
RAIN IN SPAIN 

A man by the name of Swinburne relates that 
during his travels in Spain in 1775 and 1776 he 
found the priests on the point of putting an end 
to the opera, because they “attributed the want of 
rain to the influence of that ungodly entertain- 
ment.” The question naturally is, what kind of 
opera did the Spanish public hear in 1776? It 
could not have been the “Barber of Seville” or 
“The Valkyries,” both of which works require stage 
rain for their successful performances. The 
Spaniards are altogether too particular—so particu- 
lar, in fact, that they have produced no operas at 
all of their own and given very little support to im- 
ported works. They even would not accept “Car- 
men” because it was too French in style. But if 
operas really do stop rain we cannot blame the 
Spaniards for giving them the cold shoulder. Their 
country is too dry and brown at best and cannot 
afford to lose another drop of water. 
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THE MUSICAL WOMAN- 
WHO-CAME-BACK 


To the long list of miracles accomplished by the 
art of music must now be added the renovation of 
the Woman-who-came-back. Her name is a little 
peculiar, and we might have hesitated to use it had 
not the New York Tribune sent it broadcast into 
the world of Tribune readers a few days ago. 
Woman-who-came-back is apparently not a savage. 
She does not belong in the Sitting Bull or Tattooed 
Eagle class. Once upon a time, when Woman-who- 
came-back was young, she studied short hand. Ac- 
cording to the Tribune, she complained of terrible 
fatigue to a doctor friend of hers who immediately 
began the underhand practice of feeding her co- 
caine. Whereupon she married the doctor who was 
already married, but who took the precaution of 
keeping the original wife in another city where her 
idiosyncrasies would not jar on the nerves of his 
cocaine bride. The long and short of it was that 
the cocaine metamorphosed shorthand into light 
finger and Woman-who-came-back proceeded to 
steal. We now draw the curtain of charity over 
the subsequent career of the beautiful stenographer 
who crossed the moral Rubicon under the influence 
of drugs. We have told thus much only for the 
purpose of showing the power of music, which 
sought out the innermost places of Woman-who- 
came-back’s soul and restored her to the health she 
had before the era of the shorthand, the doctor, and 
the cocaine. She went to a concert. She had al- 
ways been passionately fond of music. The har- 
monies of the orchestra got into her blood, asserts 
the Tribune. She spent all her money buying con- 
cert tickets and now, with the slight assistance of 
strong coffee, she is herself again and completely 
cured of the drug habit. 

We were greatly relieved to read of this modern 
musical miracle. In ancient times miracles, of 
course, were far more common. In fact, a good 
general rule for miracles is that the farther away 
you get from them, in time as well as in distance, 
the greater they are. But here is a miracle happen- 
ing right under our own eyes in New York City. 
This is truly wonderful. 

In 1793 the Rev. Richard Eastcott published his 
book on the “Origin, Progress and Effects of 
Music.” He was only an amateur musician at best. 
But, being a clergyman, he must rank as an expert 
specialist on truth. We must therefore believe him 
when he tells us of “a gentleman of the strictest 
veracity,” who was always obliged to leave the room 
when music began. He tried to sit out Handel’s 
song, “Come, ever smiling liberty,” but was seized 
with a convulsion of the jaw. Again he tried, but 
was so violently “convulsed that his friends were 
greatly alarmed.” The reverend historian does not 
say whether Handel, the song, the liberty smile, or 
the jaw was defective. We often meet singers who 
have an infirmity of the jaw. It keeps on saying 
I, I, I, I, I, all the time. 

Eastcott goes on to tell about a gentleman “now 
living (1793) in a country town in Devonshire. 
: Soon after he came into the room we be- 
gan a trio of Lampugnani’s. . We were 
soon stopped by our visitor’s being taken in a faint- 
ing fit which deprived him entirely of his speech 
and recollection for more than an hour.” No 
wonder Lampugnani’s repugnant trios are no longer 
played in the country towns of Devonshire. East- 
cott has more wonders for his readers. Listen: 
“Some years after this he was in London and a par- 
ticular friend of mine after much entreaty pre- 
vailed on him to attend an opera. ‘Artax- 
erxes,’ composed by the late ingenious Dr. Arne. 
He stood the overture with some difficulty, but the 
first song overcame him, and he fell, and lay sense- 
less against the back of the box. The house was 
immediately in great confusion. A surgeon an 
got him carried into the lobby where he applied the 
lancet.” We of today do not call Dr. Arne late. 
We list him among the early composers because he 
has lain “senseless against the back of his box” for 
more than a hundred years. We do not believe that 
a modern audience could stand the overture at all. 
Dr. Arne may have been ingenious. He got the 
British public to accept the tune he wrote for 
Thompson’s “Rule, Britannia,” but we believe that 
as an opera composer he would find his art tax 
Xerxes’ powers of endurance after Salamis and 
Marathon had weakened him a bit. 

“At the first grand performance in commemora- 
tion of Handel, at Westminster Abbey, Mr. Burton, 
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a celebrated chorus singer,” says our reverend nar- 
rator, “well known in the musical world, was im- 
mediately upon the commencement of the overture 
of Esther so violently agitated that after laying in a 
fainting fit for some short time, he expired.” There 
is nothing remarkable in a celebrated man being 
well known. In fact we have never heard of a 
celebrity who was not well known. And surely Mr. 
Burton must have been lying in a fainting fit. In 
these days only hens, ducks, ostriches and such fowl 
lay, and then only when not in fainting fits. It is 
unusual for a chorus singer to be celebrated and 
well known. Perhaps he sang solos too. 

Strangely enough, music, which makes the sick 
well in our times, was so often employed to make 
the well sick in former ages. Like all successful 
patent medicines, it is good for whatever is the 
matter with you. 

In ancient times Plutarch assures us that Ter- 
pander cured the Lacedemonians of sedition by well 
administered doses of music. Solon the wise law 
maker wrote a song and sang it himself with such 
effect that the Athenians were roused to fury and 
captured the isle of Salamio. Who could resist a 
charge by the enraged United States troops rushing 
away from a judge of the Supreme Court singing 
one of his own songs? 

Pythagoras prevented a drunken man from 
setting fire to a woman’s house by ordering a 
tibicina, otherwise a female performer, to play a 
plaintive aria. Amphion built the walls of Thebes 
with the sound of his lyre. And of course it is well 
authenticated that Arion of Methymna so charmed 
the dolphins of the sea by the magic of his playing 
that they swam underneath him and floated him to 
shore when the base Corinthian sailors cast him 
overboard to rob him of his concert tour gold coin. 
He landed at Tanarus, where’ a statue was subse- 
quently erected to commemorate the miracle. 


Martianus Capell4 drove away fevers with a song, 
and Asclepiades cured a man of deafness with the 
blast of a trumpet. Thelates, of Crete, delivered 
the Lacedemonians from the ravages of a plague by 
the simple method of playing sweetly on his lyre. 
The Egyptians used music in acute and chronic 
disorders. Unfortunately we cannot learn what 
manner of music was used and what the disorders 
were, 

Then we have the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment that David cured Saul of his madness by 
flooding his soul with the mellow music of a little 
Jew’s harp. 

Proceeding backward into the remoter regions of 
history, we find Orpheus swaying the exalted 
mountain tops and forcing the lofty pines to humble 
themselves at the sound of his lute, as Shakespeare 
calls the instrument. Lions, bears, deer, sheep, and 
elephants, gathered around him forgetful of their 
rage or fear and listened spellbound to the music. 
Of course the jealous women of the country were 
not to be tamed by the mere strains of a wandering 
minstrel. They fell on Orpheus and killed him for 
singing so much about his lost Euridice. Music 
failed to charm the savage breasts of the Thracian 
women during the orgies of a festival of Bacchus. 
If they had been addicted to cocaine perhaps the 
harmonies of the Orpheus orchestra would have got 
into their blood and restored them to their normal 


health. 

Long before Orpheus there used to be the music 
of the spheres. Cicero and Plato have left very 
interesting descriptions of that heavenly music 
which the abominable telescopes of our astronomers 
have silenced. The Bible says that in those days 
the morning stars sang together. We never hear 
stars singing in the morning now. Probably if we 
heard them we would not care much for that kind 
of music. We are no longer what our noble an- 
cestors used to be. Scotch clergymen of the seven- 
teenth century, such as Rutherford, Binning, 
Cowper, and others, taught that the vast amount of 
sin in the world had already dimmed the original 
brilliancy of the sun, robbed the rose of its sweetest 
fragrance, and sickened the whiteness of the lily. 
The music of the spheres was net even mentioned 
in the seventeenth century and is only referred to 
now as one of the marvels of our art. 

We cannot peer into the future or hear the music 
that is to be. One of these days perhaps the 
magnificent drone of the airplane motor will be 
regulated into notes of different pitches and made 
to sing high sounding songs as it roars through the 
fleecy clouds. At first such music will of course be 
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above the heads of the people. We must leave 
these flights of fancy, however, and rejoice that 
music has now, with only a little help from strong 
coffee, conquered cocaine. 


ene Sly \oeneeerer 
MONTEUX AND BOSTON 


There has been considerable criticism of the 
trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for se- 
lecting Pierre Monteux to succeed Henri Rabaud 
as conductor. This is very unjust to Mr. Mon- 
teux, who will surprise people when he has had a 
chance properly to rehearse the orchestra and to 
demonstrate what ability is really his; and we pre- 
dict this with entire confidence, for not so many 
years ago we attended regularly his Paris concerts 
and saw what excellent work he was able to do in 
congenial surroundings and under proper condi- 
tions. Mr. Monteux has never had a real chance 
in this country to demonstrate what he is capable 
of. With the Diaghileff ballet, he conducted a 
most limited and exotic repertory ; at the Civic con- 
certs, he led a heterogeneous orchestra in the worst 
possible hall; at the Metropolitan he could not show 
his best, for his training has been entirely that of 
a symphonic conductor, and there is a vast differ- 
ence between directing opera and symphony. Last 
season, too, on taking over the Boston Orchestra, 
he not only was confronted with an organization 
with many changes in the personnel, but had very 
little time to rehearse; and, worst of all, on the 
occasion of the only concert in which he directed 
the orchestra in New York, he had to contend with 
the false peace celebration. 

No—we are not among those who expect Mr. 
Monteux not to do well as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; on the contrary, we expect 
him to do himself justice and to prove his posses- 
sion of that ability which we know from France 
to be his, and of which, speaking frankly, we have 
seen only occasional flashes since he came to Amer- 
ica. -But a word of friendly warning to him. All 
the artistic ability in the world will not help unless 
he be a drillmaster of strength of will and force 
of character. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is still a mighty 
fine instrument, but it is badly out of tune. Things 
have been going too easy. In the old days if a 
soloist had made such a false entrance, in a per- 
fectly simple passage, as the first trumpeter did at 
the last concert here under M. Rabaud, such a dis- 
ciplinarian as Wilhelm Gericke would have picked 
up the conductor’s music stand and hurled it at his 
head then and there. That is what the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra of today needs—discipline, 
discipline, and then more discipline. It is distress- 
ing to see so splendid an organization on the down- 
ward path. If Mr. Monteux desires to achieve 
sudden and lasting fame, he has only to bring it 
to a/halt with'a jerk and then start it on the upward 
way again—no easy task, it must be admitted. 


—_o——_- 
THOSE NEGLECTED BRITISH OPERAS 
From a paragraph in the Illustrated London 
News, dated: January 11, 1862, we glean that the 


British public ‘was “shamefully indifferent to. the 
merits of British composers. This is the para- 


graph: 2 

There seems little doubt that we shall have three Italian 
operas ir. London during the ensuing season. The Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden, under the management of 
Mr. Gye; Her Majesty’s Theater, under the management 
of Mlle. Sarolta; and Drury Lane, under E. T. Smith. 
On the cther hand, we shall have NO ENGLISH OPERA, 
for Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison will close the doors of 
Covent Garden before Mr. Gye reopens them. Such, ap- 
parently, will be the state of things during the season of 
the great exhibition, when London will be full of foreign 
visitors from all parts of the world. What will these 
strangers think of the state of music—dramatic music— 
in England when they find that there is not a theater in 
London where they can hear a single opera written by 
an English composer or represented by English perform- 
ers? They will, of course, conclude that Eng and has 
neither composers nor performers worthy of public atten- 
tion and encouragement—an inference as erroneous as, 
under the circumstances, it is unfortunately natural. 

Well, well! We thought that only American 
operatic composers were neglected by their friends 
the public. But stay ; had we not three separate and 
distinct American operas by three distinctly Ameri- 
can composers on one night’s program recently? 
We had. John Bull, we have beaten you. 


I SEE THAT— 


Max Gegna is under the management of the Music League 
of America. 

Blanche Da Costa was soloist with St. Paul’s Choir in 
“The Crucifixion.” 

Walter Anderson has booked Fred Patton and 

_ Gilbert for the New York Chautauqua in July. 

Yvonne de Tréville helped to raise millions for Victory 

_ Loan. 

Cecil Fanning’s art is enjoyed by Spokane audience. 

Teaching is a recreation for Leginska. 

The Rialto celebrates anniversary week. 

The Redlands’ Spinet Club offers a Chamber Music 
Series. 

Fay Foster entertains Music School Settlement. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra has a record of 106 
concerts this season, 

Wallace E. Cox says, “Sherman was wrong.” 

The Finney new violin system is well recommended, 

The Oakland Festival is to be given May 6. 

Marcella Craft crosses continent to sing in annual “Stabat 
Mater” performance. 

The Perfield System was demonstrated recenty by Maude 
Tucker Doolittle’s pupils. 

May Peterson opened the Victory Loan rally in front of 
the Aeolian Buildifg, accompanied by the Marine 
Band. 

Namara makes her Mexican debut. 

The Commonwealth Opera gives best performance of “The 
Mikado.” 

Lenora Sparkes after summer's rest at English home will 
make her first extensive concert tour of America. 

Augusta Cottlow is back from the West. 

Yamada is off for Japan. 

Charles Hackett returns to Italy for infant daughter 

David Bispham is to teach in Philadelphia. 

Dora Gibson will return from London in the fall. 

Elias Breeskin is on tour with Caruso. 

Martha Baird was selected from among hundreds as one 
of fifty to go to France. 

Two Arens pupils sing at a recent Globe concert 

The Philharmonic Society has issued its prospectus for the 
season 1919-20. 

Edward Johnson will be one of the principal tenors of 

_ the Chicago Opera Association next season, 

Winifred Christie is now in Scotland. 

Vera Barstow is to open the Ohio M. T. A. Convention. 

Clarence Whitehill has been re-engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Mabel Garrison’s 
Angeles. 
Seattle’s Little Symphony Orchestra makes its debut 

The Regneas Ensemble gives a public concert 

Florence Nelson writes from Germany. 

Katharine Goodsen and Arthur Hinton 
for Mme. Melba in London. 

Florence Macbeth’s time is well occupied. 

Thousands laud Anna Case in Dallas, Tex. 

Philadelphia is to hear Ysaye and Elman in joint re- 
cital. 

The Ohio M. T. A. is to meet in June. 

Werrenrath and Thibaud distinguish Detroit concerts 

A Laparra novelty, with the composer at the piano, is 
the hit of the last Boston Symphony Orchestra 
program. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company breaks all records, 
artistically and financially, in recent week of opera 
at Atlanta. 

Detroit's new orchestra home is assured. 

H. T. Koerner wins Hearst's prize of $2,000, 

Carl Hahn is elected new club's musical director. 

St. Louis civic societies pledge themselves to sell sym- 
phony orchestra seats. 

Winifred Byrd says, “Health first!” 

Boston is likely to have permanent opera in the fall of 

” 1920. 

A new violinistic wonder 
hagen comment. 

Elgar conducts his “Gerontius” in Liverpool. 

Nicolay declines offer to sing in Mexico. 

Emma Roberts has been re-engaged for the Bethlehem 
Bach Festival, June 6. 

Herbert Dittler has become a benedict. 

Columbia University wil! offer free open air concerts again 
this season. 

American composers were featured for the third season 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium last week. 

Wassili Leps is to conduct operatic performances. 

The Japanese An.bassador hears Levitzki. 

Reed Miller is a thoroughly dependable artist. 

Covent Garden Opera is to reopen after five years’ sus 
pension, 

Von Vecsey aeroplanes across Germany to give Copen 
hagen recitals, 

Music flourishes in German capital. 

Guiomar Novaes is classed among the greatest of women 
pianists, 

The Allied Music Trades subscribed $4,107,500 for the 
Victory Loan at a Hotel McAlpin luncheon last week. 

Maurice Aronson discusses Liszt's “Années de Pélerinage.” 

The A. E, F.’s big university in France includes a huge 
College of Music. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck is to hold a summer course, 

Time has no terrors for Jonas, 

Roland Foster and Mrs. Foster pass through New York 
on way to England. 

The Detroit “Service Flag Christmas Carol” was sung on 
the very spot of the Nativity. M. E. S. 


Emma 


singing created a sensation in Ios 


gave reception 


Telemanyi—is exciting Copen- 








| “The Magic of Your Eyes” may induce somebody to Buy a Victory Bond—-and there are a million other good reasons 
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WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 
BEHIND RICHMOND'S NEW 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLANS 


Virginia Capital's Desire for Symphony Orchestra 
Lacks Only Crystallization of Purpose—Richard 
Hageman’s Advice and Suggestions Requested 
—Move Takes Added Impetus—All 
Enthusiastic 


Richmond, Va., April 25, 1919.—This, a city of historic 
associations and splendid traditions, is today nearer the 
goal of its desire for a symphony orchestra of its own 
than ever before in its history. It 
ecms almost puerile to say that a 
city which, at a single evening’s con 
cert, the second of its Wednesday 
Festival of last year, was able easily 
to raise the startling sum of $2,250, 
000 for the Third Liberty Loan,which 
has consistently gone “ove the top” 
in response to every appeal for finan 
cial aid to the Government in its wat 
charities, is well able to have and 
maintain its own symphony orches 
tra, and to support it adequately and 
without parsimony The tact is, and 
it cannot well be gainsaid that Ri¢h 
nd people in this regard have 
lacked heretofore only a crystalliza 
tion of purpose, the desire having 
‘ ted in individual minds for many 
months and years 
Dailies Favor Establishment 
of Orchestra 


It has become the custom for local 
newspapers frequently to voice the 
sentiment for a local concert orches 
tra. The Times-Dispatch, in June of 
last year, under its “Music in Rich 
mond,” alluded to the musical re 
sources of the city and urged the 
need of a guaranteed orchestra. The 
Evening Journal, in its issue of April 
12 last, laid before its readers the 
outline of a proposed plan for the 
establishing of an orchestra of de 
cent size and adequate equipment 
These are but occasional evidences of a strong desire on 
the part of Richmond's public spirited papers to see the 
thing accomplished Not these two only, but the other pa 
pers of the city, have from time to time voiced the general 
desire 

For twenty-five years, The 
Wednesday Club, one of Rich 
mona’s most consistent musical 
organizations, has brought 
prominent artists to its annual 
festivals, at the same time pre- 
senting to its subscribers the 
best orchestras of the country, 
under famous conductors, 
There are few great singers, 
concert or operatic, who have 
not, at some time, been brought 
to Richmond by the Wednes- 
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(Top) Dr. Z. D. C. 













Service; (right) 


former conductor of 


day Club. Its iist this year is 
ample evidence of its enter- 
prise, comprising, as it does, 
Florence Hinkle, Emma _ Rob- 
erts, Rosa Ponselle, Arthur 
Hackett, Arthur Middleton, 
and Forrest Lamont. Other 
organizations, vocal and instru- 
mental, have flourished in the 
meantime. Of the latter, the 
Richmond Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, composed of both pro- 
fessional and amateur musi- 
cians, has for some time sought 
to fill the place of a regularly guaranteed orchestra, and 
has rendered commendable service for several years, in- 
terrupted only by the restrictions of the war. The activit 
of the latter organization is probably to be discontinued, 





W. KIRK MATHEWS, its 
Conductor of the Wednesday Club, season 
Prominent in musical circles as 
pianist, organist and conductor, 














Maclachlan, chairman of 
War Camp Community Service; (left) Alvin M, 
Smith, president of Smith-Courtney Co., chair- 
man of Music Committee, War Camp Community 
Henri 
Song Leader in Richmond under War Camp 
Community Service; (bottom) W. Henry Baker, 
Wednesday Club Chorus, 
recently conductor of the Richmond Philharmonic, 


Prominent Richmond citizens who are leading factors 
in the musical life of the Virginia capital. 
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owing to the withdrawal from the leadership of W. Henry 
Baker, by reason of other demands upon his time. 


W. C. C. S. to Further Orchestra Plans 


It is at this juncture that the War Camp Community 
Service sees an opportunity to serve the people of Rich- 
mond. With a well organized corps of workers for the 
musical betterment of the city, headed by Dr. H. D. C. 
Maclachlan, general chairman of its local activities, and 
its musical forces led by Alvin M. Smith, chairman of the 
music committee, with Henri Beaugard, as community song 
leader, and G, H. Winfrey, as secretary and general or- 
ganizer, this efficient body is able to offer its services to 
the city in the development of plans for a symphony or- 
chestra. The War Camp Community 
Service has enrolled a music com- 
mittee composed of W. Kirk Ma- 
thews, the present conductor of the 
Wednesday Club Chorus; Mrs, F. D. 
Williams, Mrs. George Warren, Jean 
G. Trigg, John George Harris, John 
G. Corley, president of The Wednes- 
day Club, with Alvin M. Smith as 
chairman. 

A carefully selected Jist of citizens 
has been prepared and a call will be 
sent out, within a few days, which 
will bring this group together for 
serious consideration of a plan to 
organize a local orchestra and to 
provide for suitable financial back- 
ing. It is planned to have this meet- 
ing during the coming Wednesday 
Club Festival, which will be given on 
April 28 and 29, in order that it may 
have the advice and suggestion of 
Richard Hageman, who will conduct 
the Metropolitan Orchestra during 
the festival. It is believed that plans 
may be formed at this time to such 
effect that Richmond may be assured 
its symphony orchestra. 

Richmond is an important city 
financially, as its bank clearances 
conclusively show. Moreover, among 
citizens are many extremely 
wealthy men, who are not lacking in 
public spirit. More than one of these 
men has singly put his financial sup- 
port back of some favored project 
in the interest of its becoming a success. If it were 
proper in this connection, numerous individual instances of 
this kind might be authoritatively cited. It is only the 
modesty of men like these which prevents a public ac- 
knowledgment of their generosity. 

It is a well known tradition 
in the city that one public 
spirited man, not now living, at 
his individual expense, fre 
quently brought distinguished 
orchestras and artists here, en 
tertaining them himself, in or 
der that his fellow townsmen, 
less fortunate than he, might 
have the pleasure of listening 
to fine music. It cannot be 
doubted that a city, many of 
whose citizens are of this char- 





Beaugard, community 


acter, will long remain without 
so educative and edifying an 
influence as a well organized 
orchestra of its own, with fre- 
quent public concerts. 

Much might be said of the 
municipal orchestra as a com- 
munity asset, as an advertiser 
of its home city, and as an in- 
ducement to the transient visi- 
tor as well as to the permanent 
resident, but Richmond people 
have had all this pointed out 
to them. It remains only to 
be seen how they will respond to the innovation. There 
is no question but that Richmond will show the same en- 
thusiasm that it has in other things. 

j. G. H. 
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HEARST $2,000 SONG PRIZE 
WON BY H. T. KOERNER 


Pinsuti Wins Second Prize, $1,000, and Cadman Gets 
Third, $500 


Some months ago the Hearst newspapers inaugurated 
and conducted a National Song Contest, asking all their 
readers to enter compositions. The prizes offered were: 
First, $2,000; second, $1,000; third, $500; fourth, $300; 
fifth, $200, and ten prizes of $100 each. More than 20,000 
manuscripts were entered in this Contest. 

A committee of five, John McCormack, Josef Stransky, 
Irving Berlin, John Philip Sousa and John L. Golden, 
passed upon the manuscripts. 

They selected from among the 20,000 submitted in the 
contest the fifteen songs which they considered as “most 
closely approaching the ideals upon which a national an- 
them should be based.” 

These fifteen songs were then submitted to the general 
public to be voted upon as to their respective merits. 

As a result of the public vote, “My Country,” by Her- 
man T. Koerner, was the first choice. The remaining 
prizes were awarded as follows: 

_Second—“America Triumphant,” music by Giuseppe Pinsuti, of 
New York City; words by Perley A. Child, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Third—*Peace Rests Upon the Hills of God,” music by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, words by C. Dore, both of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fourth—“All Hail, America,” words and music by Henry F. Gil- 
bert, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fifth—“Hymn_of Liberty,” words and music by Shafter Howard, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The ten winners of the $100 prizes are as follows: 

“Land of Freedom,” music by Gustave Ferrari and Ruth Boyd, 
both of New York City. 

“We're All Right,” music by Jack Glogau, Woodhaven, L. L.; 
words by John Flood and Will Stanley, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“God, I’m Glad of My Land,” music by Charles Wakefield Cad 
man, words by Natalie Joan Davey, both of Los Angeles, Cal. 

“We'll Link His Name with Lincoln,” by William Jerome, Al 
Jolson and J. F. Mahoney. 

“America Victorious,” words and music by William Irvine Jones, 
Luray, Va. 

“Pershing’s Crusaders,” music by Henri Tussenbroek, words by 
John Murray Anderson, both of New York City. 

_ "To Thee, Our Native Land,” music by Ribe Danmark, of New 
York City; words by John F. Halloran, Jamaica, N. Y. 

“There’s a Mighty Song Arising,” music by Carl Deis, words by 
Julian Walter Brandeis, M. D., both of New York City. 

“OQ Land of Mine, America,” George Gershwin and Herbert Rey 
nolds, both of New York City. 

“Are You For Me or Against Me?” music by Fay Foster, words 
by Mamie L. Hammel, both of New York City 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, May 1 
New Symphony Orchestra. [:vening. 
Wilson Lamb. Song recital. Evening. 
Friday, May 2 
New Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Saturday, May 3 
Louis Graveure. Song recital. I:vening. Aeolian Hall. 
Louis Aschenfelder. Pupils’ recital of Mana-Zucca 
compositions. Evening. 161 West Seventy-first 
street. 
Rubinstein Club Breakfast. Noon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Mozart Society Breakfast. Noon. Hotel Astor. 
Theodore Van Hemert, Cornelius Van Vliet, Josephine 
Lucchese. Evening. Chalif Hall. 
Sunday, May 4 
Evening. 108 West Fifty-fifth street. 
Monday, May 5 
Victory Commemoration Festival—University Chorus, 
Marie Sundelius, Mary Jordan, Dan Beddoe, Rob- 
ert Maitland, soloists. Evening. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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‘arnegie Hall. 
\eohan Hall. 


MacDowell Club. 


1 _ . . Tuesday, May 6 
Eufemia Gianinni. Song recital. 
lal 
Victory Commemoration Festival. Orchestral concert. 
Evening. Columbia University. 
; Wednesday, May 7 
Victory Commemoration Festival—University Chorus, 
Agnes Alsop Ward, Dan Beddoe, Robert Maitland, 
soloists. Evening. Columbia University. 


Evening. Aeolian 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











A case of mistaken identity it was, so the joke’s on me. 
Thought I recognized May Peterson in a little Bohemian 
restaurant. I spoke, and she smiled graciously. Then | 
said, “Isn’t this Miss Peterson?” She smiled more than 
ever and replied: “You mean the Metropolitan soprano? 
No! Everybody thinks I am, and I wish I were, but I’m 
not.” So be careful, Miss May, you've got a “double.” 

Saw Arthur Walsh, formerly the violinist, at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, Monday night, with Admiral Mayo; he 
was his escort to the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
the admiral was one of the Victory Loan speakers. By 
the way, Arthur, just out of the navy, says he has quit 
violining; the Edison Company has offered him more 
money to take charge of its recital department. 

Saw Frederick Gunster rushing across Seventh ave- 
nue at Thirty-fourth street, about 9 o’clock in the 
morning, so busy talking he just escaped being hit. 

Certainly it was Conductor Stransky coming out of 
the “million dollar” tailor’s shop. Last week I wasn’t 
sure. Took another conductor with me Wednesday 
and now I know. With a new light coat, new gloves 
already, guess it’s a suit next. Judging from the way 
he jumped down the steps and the tune he was whist- 
ling, he must be easily suited. 

Saw Arthur Hartman (now proudly of Rochester, N. 
Y.) in the metropolis where he was New Yorking for a 
day ar two. Art still sports a huge sombrero and looks 
better than ever in it. 

_Christine Langenhan’s new black picture hat is truly a 
picture. H., Jr. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA TO REOPEN 





(Continued from page 5.) 

save at Covent Garden! However, enough of this just 
now. To my mind the matter is one of great moment, 
the way the apple will go. It may be that the fact of 
Sir Thomas Beecham joining the syndicate will attract at 
any rate some of his personal audience to Covent Garden, 
but it is all on the lap of the gods, where it will lie for 
a month yet to run. There let it lie! 


Coates Escapes from Russia 


I received a long letter from my friend, Albert Coates, 
late conductor of the Maryinski at Petrograd, a few days 
ago. Through the astuteness of his wife, Coates man- 
aged, when in a very bad state of health, to escape from 
Russia to Finland where he was when he wrote to me. 
I expect his arrival here any day now and will tell you 
his story when | have heard it. He was born of English 
subjects in Petrograd and was a pupil of Nikisch in Leip- 
zig long ago. Precisely why he is not to be one of the 
season’s conductors at Covent Garden it passes knowiedge 
to understand. The sole conductors in the list at present 
are Beecham, Pitt, and Mugnone, although I was assured 
some weeks ago that Toscanini was coming, and I think I 
told you this. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire”’ Produced 


Although Messager’s operatic version of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire” was down for its preliminary production at 
Birmingham last night, the London papers today make no 
mention of the fact. The reason of this is that the mctro- 
politan critics bide their time till the real production oc- 
curs in London a fortnight hence. The provincial produc- 
tion here is a case of trying, on the dog as it were, a kind 
of glorified rehearsal just to get the thing into swimming 
order. But if report speaks truly, as sometimes it does, 
the opera or whatever its correct designation, is likely to 
be a real success. Londoners cling tondly in their long 
memories to the “P’tits Michus” and to “Véronique” while 
those of us of older growth are only now beginning to de- 
spair of ever seeing again that masterpiece “La Basoche.” 
Then again, Maggie Teyte, who really is adorable alike on 
the stage and off, is the Lady Mary of Messager’s work. 


A Maelstrom of Concerts 


We are now getting into the fearful maelstrom of music. 
In my office diary in the last two or three weeks have 
been memoranda of some thirty and more concerts per 
week, and | hear from Aeolian Hall that that auditorium 
is engaged for every afternoon and evening after Easter 
week until at least the end of June. Having regard for 
the fact that the Covent Garden season opens on May 5 
and runs till July 28, that there wiil be some thirty to 
forty concerts a week, that the Russian Ballet is opening 
a three months’ season at the Alhambra on April 30, you 
can see how busy the season will be. I think, as I have 
been very much overworked during the past four and a 
half years, to say nothing of the thirty-six preceding years, 
I shall take up my abode in a quiet box at the Alhambra 
for the summer and sleep, perchance dream of the days 
that are no more, perchance revel yet again in the delicious 
performances of Diaghileff’s Russians. It is good to hear 
that Mme. Karsavina, now married to an Englishman in 
our diplomatic service, is returning to the stage for some 
of the Russian ballet performances. I am told that many 
new ballets are to be added to the repertory and many old 
friends revived which were not forthcoming at the long 
season in the Coliseum. Among the latter is “Petroushka” 
and among the former is a brand-new thing called “La 
Boutique Fantastique,” the music of which is said to be 
derived from a manuscript left behind him by Rossini, 
whom some of our younger pressmen spell Rossigni—so 
minute is that once great man’s fame in the present genera- 
tion. Massine, the “hero” of Strauss’s “Legend of Jo- 
seph,” who is well known here, is the creator of this bal- 
let, as also, I hear, of another, “The Governor and the 
Miller’s Wife,” the music of which is by Falla, the dis- 
tinguished Spaniard. Rosin H. Lecce. 

Since the receipt of this letter a cablegram, pub- 
lished on another page of this issue, announces the 
striking success of “Monsieur Beaucaire” in Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and Leeds, with Marion Green, the 
American baritone, and Maggie Teyte achieving a 
great triumph.—Editor’s Note.] 
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Alexander S. Gibson 


Alexander S. Gibson, one of the oldest and best known 
musicians in the country, died at his home, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., recently at the age of seventy-five. He was 
a member of Our Brothers’ Lodge, I. O. O. F. and for 
many years took an active interest in the organization. 
He was a musician of note and was instrumental in build- 
ing up the First Congregational Church through his musi- 
cal talents. The city at large will indeed greatly feel the 
loss of Mr. Gibson. 

Arnaldo Conti 


Word has been received of the death of Maestro Ar- 
naldo Conti, in Milan, Italy. Maestro Conti, a well known 
conductor of Italian opera, had spent many years in this 
country and only returned recently to his native land. He 
was one of the conductors of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for the past two seasons and first became known 
here as a conductor of the Boston Opera, back in the time 
of the Russell regime. 


Nella Bergen 
Nella Bergen, the light opera soprano, died in New 
York last week. She had begun her career as a concert 
singer with Gilmore’s Band, and later with Sousa. She 
was the divorced fourth wife of De Wolf Hopper. Miss 
Bergen scored notable successes especially in some of the 
De Koven, Sousa, and Gilbert and Sullivan stage works. 


Camille Erlanger 


Camille Erlanger, French composer, died at Paris on 
April 24.’ His works are very little known in the United 
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States. He was born in Paris in 1863, studied at the Con- 
servatoire, and took the Prix de Rome in 1888 with his 
cantata, “Velléda.” His works have included several sym- 
phonic poems, a requiem for double chorus and orchestra, 
and numerous operas, the first of which was “Kermaria,” 
a “musical idyl” produced at the Opéra-Comique in 1897. 
The best known of his operas are “Aphrodite” (Opéra- 
Comique, 1904) and “La Sorciére” (Paris, 1912). 


Carl Hahn Elected New 
Music Club’s Musical Director 


A new music club has been formed in New York called 
the Harmony Society with Mrs. James Gormley as presi- 
dent and Carl Hahn as musical director. Next season the 
organization will give three evening concerts and six musi- 
cales at the Hotel Commodore. The new season will open 
with a choral membership of not less than a hundred, 
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liancy nor listened to with more rapturous enthusiasm. 
Financially, too, the season broke all records. Up to the 
present time the high water mark for an Atlanta week 
was $93,000, but this year the receipts were between 
$109,000 and $110,000, which shows what kind of an audi- 
ence must have attended each of the seven performances. 

The season opened with “La Forza Del Destino” on 
Monday evening, and when the orchestra had taken jts 
place and the opening bars of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
signalled the great audience to rise, there began the most 
brilliant Southern season of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, equalling—and in some points exceeding—in casts 
of artists, scenic splendor and perfection of detail any 
series of productions ever staged here by this company. 
Interest centered the first evening in the debut of Rosa 
Ponselle and pleasure increased steadily throughout the 
performance in the heauty of her wonderful voice and the 
magnitude of her histrionical ability. There were many 
beautiful moments—the prayer in the second act; the duet 
with Mardones, in which the two beautiful voices blended 
exquisitely ; and the “Pace, pace” of the final act. Caruso 
was rewelcomed with tremendous enthusiasm and, in very 
top form, gave of his best as Don Alvaro. The rest of 
the cast, whose work in New York has often been noticed 
in these columns, was as usual. The great Atlanta audi- 
torium seats over 7,000 people and the last seat was taken 
tor this evening, the total receipts being more than $18,000. 

The attraction on Tuesday was “Faust.” Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli made his debut in Atlanta in the title role. The 
Italian tenor confirmed the splendid impression which he 
made here previously and there was great applause for his 
fine rendition of the Cavatina. Frances Alda, as Mar- 
guerite, gave an appealing presentation of the unfortu- 
nate heroine and her vocal work gained honors for her 
with the Atlanta audience. Rothier gave his familiar 
Mephistopheles. Chalmers was an excellent Valentine. 
Lenora Sparkes made the short role of Siebel stand out 
and Lila Robeson did her full share in the garden scene 
as Martha. 

Wednesday evening there came “Aida.” Claudia Muzio 
in the title role was all that her audience could possibly 
have wished for. She sang with fervor and passion and 
acted with fine abandon. It was a real triumph for her. 
Hipolito Lazaro, the tenor, gave the best performance 
ever seen from him in Atlanta as Rhadames and was 
prodigal with his beautiful voice. Chalmers was an ef- 
fective Amonasro and the solid voice of Mardones lent 
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itself well to the role of the high priest. Moranzoni’s 
conducting was excellent. 

Though all of the houses were very large, Thursday 
evening, it goes without saying, the auditorium was simply 
packed to hear “Martha” with Barrientos and Caruso in 
the leading roles, capably supported by Kathleen Howard, 
Adamo Didur and Malatesta. Mme. Barrientos sang with 
splendid art, though one could wish for a larger voice in 
so great an auditorium and Caruso, in good spirits, was— 
Caruso. 

Friday evening Mme. Alda and Martinelli made their 
second appearance together, singing this time the principal 
roles in Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Both were again in the 
best of form and won great applause in all the favorite 
numbers of the opera. Scotti was Marcello. Lenora 
Sparkes made a fascinating Musetta while Didur and 
Rothier gave excellent support in the other two principal 
roles. 

Saturday afternoon Atlanta saw “I Puritani,” an opera 
that was not revived in New York this season and one 
which has star parts for both Barrientos and Lazaro. 
Needless to say, both the artists won some of the heartiest 
applause of the week in the florid numbers which fell to 
them, while De Luca and Mardones, in the famous duet, 
fairly brought down the house. 

The end of this banner season came on Saturday even 
ing with the famous Italian twins. First there was “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” in which Rosa Ponselle gained fresh 
honors as Santuzza, a part in which New York has not 
yet seen her, while Paul Althouse won in Atlanta the same 
golden honors for his Turiddu that have always attended 
his presentation of the role in New York. Chalmers was 
a vigorous, manly Alfio, while Mme. Delaunois was Lola 
and Mme. Mattfeld Turiddu’s mother. In Pagliacci, Flo 
rence Easton sang Nedda—a role in which she has not 
Leen seen at the Metropolitan—and her splendid art, both 
vocal and histrionic, at once established her in Atlanta as 
the same favorite which she has long been in New York. 
Caruso sang the most famous of his roles and achieved 
his loudest applause with the aria, while Scotti was the 
Canio. When the evening ended it seemed as if the ap 
plause would never cease and the artists were called out 
repeatedly. It was indeed a glorious week, one that will 
be remembered long in the annals of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and in Atlanta. aE 
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desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts, 
under her personal direction. 


Personally ENRICO CARUSO 
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A Word From a Mysic Critic!! 
“As there was spring out of doors, so was 
there spring in the freshness of Winifred 
Byrd's playing as well as in the simple, yet 
elegant pink frock that she wore.” 
—Sylvester Rawling, N. Y. Evening World 
206 West 44th Street, New York City 
Opposite Hotel Astor 
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classes. One free voice scholarship given by Mr. Connell. Certificate in Public School Music. 
Six weeks, under competent instruction, in one of the most delightful summer communities 
found in America. World famous assembly program. Musical and other entertainments. A 


week with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
sports. Every condition necessary for enjoyable, successful, and memorable summer study. 
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LAPARRA NOVELTY, “A BASQUE SUNDAY,” 
HIT OF BOSTON SYMPHONY PROGRAM 





The Composer Also Achieves Success as Soloist—Splendid Trio of Soloists (Sun- 
delius, Hackett and Martin) in Seventy-Third Handel and Haydn Perform- 
ance of “The Creation”—Laura Littlefield in Increasing Demand for 
Oratorio and Concert—Jacchia to Lead the “Pops” Again 





Two novel pieces were on the 
twenty-second program of the Boston Symphony concerts, 
lriday afternoon and Saturday evening, April 18 and 19, 
in Symphony Hall. They were the interesting suite, “A 
Hasque Sunday,” by the French composer, Laparra, played 
for the first time anywhere, and Glinka’s “Komarinskaia,” 
i fantasy founded on a bridal song and a traditional Rus- 
these concerts since Paur con- 
jucted them in 1894. Mr. Laparra played the piano part 
his delightfully imaginative and atmospheric compo 
tion, and the piece was received with great enthusiasm. 
\ Basque Sunday” is distinctly individual, both in the- 
material and musical treatment, and was inspired 
verses of the Biscayan country folk. Mr, Laparra’s 
‘oem” was beautifully played—the solo passages for vio- 
and piano were performed with noteworthy excellence 
the composer and Mr, Fradkin—and Mr. Laparra was 
ecalled many times by the highly pleased audience, 
he work found as much favor with the critics as with 
he public reviewer said of it: 


Boston, April 27, 1919 


jan dance, unheard at 


matic 


| he Globe 


Having heard Mr, Laparra’s “La Habanera” and certain of his 
ngs, the hearer is not surprised in this score by the unusual gifts 
t discloses. None could have conceived or written it but an indi 
idualist of rare imagination; one who, out of a few bold strokes 
ild find red blood, flaming colors, life stark and unadorned, viv 
lly realistic, yet not by photographic methods; one who could 
make his heightened speech an idealization of theirs, could portray 
phases of their consciousness, could set up an illusion of their 
thoughts and customs, not yet sandpapered by cosmopolitanism, for 
the mountain provinces are so isolated that their customs are pre 
rved. 
Philip Hale wrote in the Herald: 
They that had traveled in Spain recognized the realism of the 
poser, a realism still more vivified and heightened by the neces 
ry imaginative, poetic touch. Again we find the strong and pur 
gent note of individuality Again we tind refreshing audacity in 


jusical treatment, Again we find boldness in melody, in the har 


monio in the employment of orchestral instruments. 

The other numbers of this splendid program were César 
Franck’s symphony of beauty, eloquence, and spiritual ex- 
altation—that in D minor—which, as the master work of 
the French school, was included in the opening program 
of the season under Mr. Monteux, and was now repeated 
by request; and Weber's familiar overture to “Der Frei 
schutz.”” It was Mr. Rabaud’s first appearance since the 
announcement that he would not return next season, and 
the spontaneity and enthusiasm of the demonstration which 
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NOW READY 
Catalog of French Music, classified and ar- 
ranged with logical clearness. This catalog 
of our publications is a trustworthy and 
complete guide to the treasures of French 
Music in all its branches. Sent free on 
request, 











“Hand in hand with Boston's century-old pre- 
eminence in music is Oliver Ditson’s reputation 
as Joremost producers of it.’ 

The Boston Sunday Herald. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street, Boston 8-10-12 E. 34th Street, New York 
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greeted him were convincing testimony of the truly af- 
fectionate regard in which he is held in this city. 


Fine Soloists in “The Creation” 

A little over a hundred years since its first performance 
by the organization—in Boylston Hall, February 16, 1819— 
the Handel and Haydn Society gave its seventy- third pro- 
duction of Haydn's religious, descriptive and broad flow- 
ing oratorio, “The Creation,” Sunday afternoon, April 20, 
in Symphony Hall. The Society was assisted by Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Arthur Hackett, the well liked tenor; and Frederic Mar- 
tin, bass. Belle Kuhns of the 
chorus sang the alto part in the 
quartet of the final number. Emil 
Mollenhauer, as usual, conducted, 
and H. G. Tucker was organist. 
The instrumental music was played 
by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
John W. Crowley principal. 

The well trained chorus sang 
Haydn's fanciful and simple meas- 
ures with the precision and sym- 
pathetic understanding that always 
distinguish its work. The soloists 
were admirably suited for an effec- 





LAURA LITTLE- _ tive interpretation of this old clas- 
FIELD, sic, and warm applause followed the 
Noprano. popular soprano’s singing of “In 

Verdure Clad,” Mr. Hackett’s “In 

Native Worth and Honor Clad,” and the spirited ren- 


by the trio and 
and its pleas- 


Heavens Are Telling” 
was otf capacity size, 


dition of “The 
chorus. The audience 
ure keen. 
Gala “Pops” Season 

Next week the final rites of the regular’ Boston Sym- 
phony season having been pronounced, the tables will 
be hauled forth, the cookery plant installed, and the 
season in the lighter vein will be on. P reparations are 
even now busily under way. The “Pops” orchestra, 
which in years past numbered no more than fifty, has 
been gradually increasing and now reaches the mark of 
eighty players. Agide Jacchia will again, after two con- 
spicuously successful seasons, be leader of the “Pops.” 
Mr. Jacchia is an indefatigable program maker. He 
counted the unprecedented repertory of 306 different 
pieces on his combined programs of last year. He 





FELIX FOX, 
Pianist. 


works consistently for three things—quality of per- 
formance, variety of programs and popularity of choice. 

The innovation of the year will be a small army of 
waitresses in dainty uniforms and colored ribbons to 
match a particular night. They may be counted on to 
please the eye and bring forth food, drinks and 
“smokes” in an agile and noiseless way which their 
predecessors of the heavy footed sex probably never 
dreamed of achieving. 

Many special nights are planned; for instance, a 
number of nights with “guest conductors” of promi- 
nence. For the opening week there will be a “milli- 
ners’ night” and “Liberty Loan night.” The experi- 
ment of a chorus on patriotic nights, with Stephen 
Townsend leading the songs of the day, was too suc- 
cessful last year not to be repeated, The “doughboy” 
will be given every consideration and YD nights dedi- 
cated to him. As usual, the “Pops” will be given 
every night, except Sunday, for ten weeks. 


Sunday Concerts 

The Sunday afternoon series of concerts for the sea- 
son 1918-1919 closes with today’s concert by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Mudgett opened 
their season October 27 witha concert by Harold Bauer 
and Jacques Thibaud, and between these dates practi- 
cally every artist of importance in America has been 
heard. The season just closed was the most successful 
of any since the Sunday afternoon series opened, in 
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that there were more sold out houses than in any one 
year. Mme. Galli-Curci has appeared four times this 
season, John McCormack six, Heifetz three, Rach- 
maninoff three, Hofmann twice, Mme. Schumann- Heink 
twice and Rosita Renard twice. 


Charlotte Peege and Philip Bruce Apollo Club Soloists 


The Apollo Club ended its concerts for the year on 
Tuesday evening, April 22, before a capacity audience, 
in Jordan Hall, with Charlotte Peege, contralto; Philip 
Bruce, tenor, and Charles W. Ellis tenor, for assisting 
singers. With Emil Mollenhauer conducting, the club 
was heard in an unusual variety of pieces. Thayer’s 
marching song, Brahms’ rhapsody, and a chorus from 
Brambach’s “Alcestis” were the unusually interesting 
numbers on the program. 

Giovanni Petrucci Makes Debut in Difficult Program 

Giovanni Petrucci, a baritone from the studio of 
Mme. Wise-Fournier, the well known vocal instructor 
and coach, made an auspicious debut when he gave his 
first Boston recital Tuesday evening, April 22, in Stein- 
ert Hall. His very exacting program was obviously 
arranged to exhibit the range of his talents, and in- 
cluded numbers by Handel, Donizetti, Rossini, Papini, 
Alvarez, Stephens, Foster, Ware, Massenet, Herrion, 
Mozart and Verdi. 


Alice Allen Pleases at Annual Recital 

Alice Allen, a well trained pianist from the studio of 
Clayton Johns, was heard in a recital Tuesday after- 
noon, April 22, in Steinert Hall. Her program listed 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Cyril 
Scott and Liszt. 

Miss Allen confirmed the favorable impression which she 
made here a year ago. Her playing reveals technical dex- 
terity and a lovely tone; but her interpretations, although 
warmer and more vivid than last season, are still lacking 
in that emotional intensity which is indispensable for con- 
vincing performance. She was warmly applauded by a 
large audience. Miss Allen is a native of Minneapolis and 
has been living in Boston since 1913. She has been promi- 
nent in musical circles, has been a soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was awarded the Baermann scholar- 
ship at the Conservatory in 1914, and several of her com- 
positions, both for piano and voice, won her the national 
prize for original composition in 1916 before the Musical 
Sorority of America, 


Laura Littlefield Completing Busiest Season 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, is still “going strong” as she 
nears the end of her most active season. During the past 
few years, and particularly since her notable success with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, there has been an ever 
increasing demand for this popular singer in concert and 
oratorio work. The fortunate possessor of a beautiful 
voice, which she manages admirably, Mrs. Littlefield easily 
merits the high esteen: which she has won in New Eng- 
land. The exceptional purity of her tones, their generous 
range, and the charm and good taste which mark her 
singing have excited the admiration of numerous audi- 
ences and gained for her a large following in this part of 
the country. The wide range of pieces on her programs 
suggest the catholicity of her taste and indicate the mu- 
sicianship for which critics have commended her. Her 
repertory comprises operatic and oratorio numbers, art 
songs from French, Italian, Russian, English and Ameri- 
can pens, and popular folksongs. Some of Mrs. Little- 
field’s recent appearances include a recital at the Harvard 
Musical Association, a concert at the Copley-Plaza, three 
appearances as soloist at Steinert Hall under the auspices 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, soloist at lecture on 
Russian music which was given in the Boston Public 
Library by Olin Downes, the music critic of the Boston 
Post, and a concert of choral music at Exeter Academy. 
In addition to her concert work, Miss Littlefield is so- 
prano soloist at the famous New Old South Church, a 
significant commentary on local appreciation of her art. 


Felix Fox Wins Praise as Soloist 


Felix Fox, the eminent pianist, whose excellent qualities 
as technician and interpreter have called forth praise from 
reviewers in Europe and America, added another critic’s 
opinion to his iarge collections last week when Olin 
Downes, of the Boston Post, reported Mr. Fox’s appear- 
ance with the MacDowell Club of Boston as follows: 

A_concerto by Gedalge was played for the first time in Boston 
by Felix Fox, the pianist and pedagogue, of this city, a very well 
written work and effectively presented. Mr. Fox played with abun- 
dant virtuosity, with admirable balance with the orchestra, with a 
musician's mastery, and was applauded to the echo. 

Mr. Downes’ opinion serves merely as a confirmation 
of the exceilent reports which have ever followed concerts 
by Mr. Fox. This artist’s position among the foremost 
contemporary pianists rests upon his technical surety, his 
fine poetic insight, his splendid musicianship, and his intel- 
ligent appreciation of the spirit and significance of each 
composition that he plays. There is no thought of per- 
sonal display, no attempt to astound by feats of mechan- 
a daring, no effort to make an impression at any cost. 

Ir. Fox’s sincerity of purpose and his real ability impress 
a delight his listeners, and it is not astonishing that this 
sterling artist is in constant demand for concert work. 


Theodore Schroeder Artists Active 


Theodore Schroeder’s artist-pupils have been filling 
successful engagements throughout the season and are 
still busily at it. William Richardson, the colored bari- 
tone, has important engagements in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia in the immediate future, besides fill- 
ing many local engagements constantly. Frances Water- 
man, of Providence, a highly gifted young soprano, has 
been heard much in concert the past season and gave her 
own song recital at the Churchill House on the evening of 
April 24, assisted by Kemp-Stillings, the well known New 
York violinist. Gertrude Breene-Thompson, already es- 
tablished as a dependable and artistic young soprano, has 
just returned from a long tour of successes, winning noth- 
ing but praise for her glorious voice and splendid artistry 
everywhere. Alliene Gane, another young soprano who 
bids fair to rise into great prominence as a concert artist, 
has also had many successful engagements, and will in 
May appear at the Nashua (N. H.) Country Club in a 
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song recital of modern and classical compositions. Mrs, 
George Fells Schroeder, a mezzo-contralto well known in 
the Middle West, who has been coaching with Mr. Schroe- 
der for the past two seasons, will make her initial bow 
to a Boston audience at her own recital in Steinert Hall in 
the early fall. The next monthly pupils’ recital of the 
Theodore Schroeder Studio will be held in May, when 
many new and interesting songs will have their initial 
hearing. J 


American Conservatory Pupils Give Concert 
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DETROIT’S NEW ORCHESTRA 
HOME IS NOW ASSURED 


Auditorium Seating 2,200 to Be Ready October 1 

Several weeks ago the MusicaL Courter had the exclu- 
sive advance news of a movement on foot in Detroit to 
build a new auditorium to provide a suitable home for the 
concerts of the brilliant new orchestra under Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. On April 22 it was known that the project 
had taken definite shape. On that day announcement was 
made of the purchase of the old Westminster Presby- 
terian Church property, Woodward avenue and Parsons 





CROWNING THE WORK 


Nations, unlike individuals, may never rest. In 
war or peace, in famine time or time of plenty, the 
nation must work if its citizens would enjoy the 
benefits it confers. That the nation may secure to 
its citizens the blessings of peace and liberty, in this 
country at least all must work for the common good 

When the youth of outraged America sprang to 
arms less than two years ago to defend the rights 
inherently theirs, a whole nation—more than one 


Antoinette Meyer was probably the best singer at the street, and on this site a building in the form of a theater, hundred million strong—stood squarely behind them. 
students’ concert given at the New York American Con- seating from 2,000 to 2,200, will be erected. Work of All we had and all we hoped to have was pledged 
servatory of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, April razing the present building has already started. The new to aid them and to make safe for all time the bless- 


24. She sang the beautiful aria from “Mignon” with sweet 
voice, holding the attention of the audience. Julius Tru- 
neck sang an “Ave Verum” well; other singers were Mar- 
celle Glichis, Ruth Benz, and Mrs. C. Franz. Luella Lind- 
say and Carl Oberbrunner united in a fine performance of 
-a Beethoven sonata for piano and violin. Herman Bueh- 
ler knows how to play the piano, and demonstrated it in 
pieces by MacDowell and Chaminade. Rose Ruttkay, vio- 
linist, and little Anna Pinto, harpist, had prominent num- 
bers, the latter especially pleasing her hearers; she is a 
promising harpist already, and should have a fine future. 
The hall of the College of Music (affiliated with the 
American Conservatory of Music) was well filled, and the 
applause, general. 


Zelina De Maclot a Busy Singer 


That sterling soprano and interpreter of songs and arias, 
Zelina De Maclot, is in demand these days at various im- 
portant ey functions. She will appear May 7 at 
Greenville, S. C., with Louis Kreidler, in a costume re- 
cital, the program to include old French and Tuscan duets, 


structure will be ready by October 1. The estimated cost 
is $300,000. 

The auditorium will probably be called Orchestra Hall. 
It is to be leased by the Detroit Symphony Society from 
a corporation just organized by several directors of the 
society, who recognized the need of housing the orchestra 
in a building meeting its requirements for concerts and 
rehearsals and for offices. 

Construction Contract Let 

A building committee composed of Wiliam H. Murphy 
(chairman), Paul Gray and Albert H. Kahn, all members 
much interested in the Symphony Society's progress, an- 
nounced the purchase of the property. 

Several plans for the building, prepared by C. Howard 
Crane, architect, are under consideration, and a meeting 
was held Thursday to determine which to adopt. It has 
been decided, however, to provide adequate dressing 
rooms and a stage large enough for grand opera perform- 
ances, approximately frcm forty-eight to fifty feet across 
and of a proportionate height. It is understood the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, managed by James E. Devoe, will also 
be given here, and it will be let for other worthy attrac- 


ings we had enjoyed in this country for a century 
and a half. Since the call to arms in April, 1917, 
a great war has been concluded, with the American 
youth as the determining factor in that struggle. 
Now to crown the sacrifice they made, we are called 
upon to complete the work they began, 

Great obligations have been entailed. They must 
be met in the same wholehearted spirit that enthused 
this same youth in the fight for real, lasting peace 
Our Government needs money to consummate our 
victory on foreign fields for our own and humanity's 
rights. With the inauguration of the VICTORY 
LOAN DRIVE, April 21, the Government asked us 
all to do our share in bringing to a happy conclu 
sion the terrible strife of the past four years 

In this drive, neighbor must stand by neighbor, 
employee by employer, and all must stand by the 
Government. No American, we are will be 
found wanting when the returns are in, but the 
truth must come home to us that this is not a one 
man job. It is something that reaches down to the 
depths of each of us. The United States must pay 
its bills—the obligations it owes its soldiers It 


sure, 


two arias from Massenet’s “Manon,” and the big scene tions as well. must meet current expenses and provide for the 
for soprano and baritone from the second act of “Tra- The contract for construction has been let to Walbridge future. In addressing musicians—and we know how 
viata.” On April 29, Miss De Maclot appeared at the & Aldinger, contractors, who give assurance the building well they have borne their part—to support this 
Cincinnati Women’s Club and gave songs with harpsi- will be ready for the next orchestral season. The site has drive to their limit, we know how responsive thos 
chord accompaniment. For May 22 she has been selected a frontage of 100 feet on Woodward avenue and is 175 will be. In no country has the musical profession 


as the soloist for the Hamilton, Ohio, Choral Club. Her 
pupils are scheduled for a Cincinnati recital later in the 
and after several other concerts of her own, the 


feet deep. 





been more favored than here and few 
have shown more fervid patriotism, 


prote ssions 











season, and $ Victory Commemoration Festival at Columbia 
busy artist is to go to Petersborough, N. H., to appear at On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, May 5, 
the N. F. M. C. Biennial. 6, 7, a Victory Commemoration Festival, under the direc h” will | i or 
—_—— tion of Walter Henry Hall, will be held at Columbia Uni- W: BP ippietellnigg: Bas, ne lorus assisted by Agnes Alsop 
versity, New York. ard, soprano, Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Robert Maitland, 
bass, on W ednesday. 


Philadelphia to Have Elman-Ysaye Concert 


An event of interest is the forthcoming joint recital of 


On Monday evening, Verdi's “Manzoni” requiem will be 
sung by the Columbia University Chorus assisted by the 


Eugen Ysaye and Mischa Elman at the Metropolitan following: Marie Sundelius, soprano; Mary Jordan, con- ‘ = 

Onere Seu in Philadelphia, on Saturday seinen May tralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Robert Maitland, bass, and an Fontrese Features American Composers 

10. This will be the first and only appearance of these vio- orehestra composed of members of the New York Phil- Marguerite Fontrese, the American mezzo-soprano, sang 
linists in Philadelphia on the same concert stage. Ysaye harmonic Society. On Tuesday evening, an orchestral “Her Shadow” (canoe song) from “Shanewis,” at the 
and Elman, at the New York Hippodrome last November, concert of a popular program, which will include the Rubinstein Club recital, Waldorf-Astoria, March 1 

attracted a throng. The Bach double concertos, one of the Tschaikowsky sixth symphony, will be the offering. “Fes- Miss Fontrese possesses a voice of lovely quality and every 
most impressively beautiful contributions to the literature tival Te Deum,” Walter Henry Hall; “A Song of Vic- program given by her contains songs by representative 


of music, is to be on the program. tory,” Percy E. Fletcher, and selections from “The Mes- American composers. 
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NOTICES TAKEN FROM REVIEWS BY LEADING NEW YORK CRITICS 


REGINALD DE KOVEN 
New York Herald 
“GISMONDA,” 








HENRY T. FINCK 


New York Evening Post 
“CLEOPATRE,” February 12, 


MAX SMITH 
The Philadelphia Record 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 
The New York Times 


1919 January 28, 1919 “CLEOPATRE,” 


February 12 


“GISMONDA,” January 30, 1919 "Css of th th 1919 

“7 GE SS ith And Pavley cline aumeitarein Gate “One of the most poetic, graceful, fanci “One of the most SENSATIONAL element 

ont tan Gian srineioaia, "preyed the rub cones TIVE BALL 'E :' 1s iol g OF fully conceived and well-executed ballets of of the oendiedtion was the posture dan ing. f 
MOST INTERESTING EPISODE OF THE " ATIONS OF THE SEASO UNUSUAL CLASSIC ELEGANCE AND Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky.’ 


na a “A REMARKABLE BALLET — HEADED BEAUTY of r as been seen o 
EVENING. BY ANDREAS PAVLEY AND SERGE the New Bp elB ig By pooh spay Pa 


OUKRAINSKY, AND IN ‘CLEOPATRE’ IT ‘The Ballet was IN ITS WAY UNIQUE.” a “GISMONDA,” 
. 


January 28, 1919 


hesitate to assert that the 


“CLEOPATRE,” February 12, 1919 DOES STUNTS THAT WILL SOON BE ‘We x t tha ballet, in 
. >»PARITION. TOWN TALK AND WILL HELP TO “CLEOPATRE,” Feb 101 which mcsars. Paviey and Oukrainsky are th 
AN EXTRACROINARS AS? CROWD THE LEXINGTON AT REPETI. CLEOPATRE,” February 12, 1919 principals, is the BEST FEATURE, OF THE 


“The third act was notable principally for a OPERA, 


“CLEOP “ftom " March 4, 1919 
allet of rare 


mt Is ALREADY TOWN TALS aE? a : 4 . bah E NL ey ; I : 
> TIONS OF THIS INTERESTING OPERA. t a . ut the public doted on i 

ao NATING ONE BOTH TO EYES AND cen Salt, Canted by essrs. Paviley and 
nas ‘wigwagging of the two golden lads T EARS.” Oukrainsky, by turns graceful and picturesque “The 


SE 
TRE’ IS 


re was a 








THE LOBBY BUZZING. ‘CLEOPA and again varied by strange and weird writh My 
DOOMED TO PACKED HOUSES IN THE “CARMEN,” February 22, 1919 ings and contortions.” i. BAL ion ALONE Wo oo COM MANS) 
FUTURE.” “There wag, well-merited—almost FRANTIC SEEN HERE A MORE GRACEFUL DAN 
“ oP ENTHUSIASM — over the REALLY RE CER OR ONE WhO IS MORE HIGHLY 
CARMEN,” February 22, 1919 MARKABLE dances introduced by Pavley and SKILLED IN THE TECHNIC OF HIS ARI 
“The ballet with Pavley and Oukrainsky Oukrainsky.” THAN IS ANDREAS PAVLEY, who is 
was a HIGH LIGHT OF THE EVENING. eS TE ae the very poetry of motion, and who 1g 
“DIVERTISSEMENT,” March 1, 1919 gested wonderfully the sensuousness and tl 
“The art of the Russian Dancers, Andreas abandonment of an effete civilization.’ 


Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, shone with the 
beauty of a series of REFULGENT GEMS.” 








For dates and terms, address: MRS. CHARLES HAGENOW, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, APRIL 21 


Sue Harvard, Soprano 

Sue Harvard was heard in her second recital of the 
eason at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, April 21. The 
fact that her first appearatice in the same hall earlier in 
the season resulted so successfully brought forth a ca 
pactiy house of admirers who did not hesitate to give 
ent to their enthusiasm, 

[he program, in the first place, was carefully chosen 
ind contained many numbers that have not been heard 
frequently. Miss Harvard's rendition of it was mas- 
terly in every sense of the word, As an interpreter, she 
s remarkably gifted and this was especially well displayed 
in the unaccompanied Rimsky-Korsakoff “The Song of 
the Bride,” which might be considered as the most im- 
on the entire program, Into this, Miss 


here 


pressive feature 


Harvard brought exquisite tonal beauty and clarity and ' 


great depth of emotion. It is, moreover, a difficult song 
hut whatever technical difficulties there might have been, 
the singer overcame each with surprising ease and skill. 
When the end came, the audience applauded heartily and 
wished to have it repeated, but the singer continued with 
However, there were a number of repeti- 


he program 

tions before the close of the program. Additional con- 
tributions that stood out from the entire number of se- 
lections were “When Daisies Pied and Violets Blue,” 
Arne, which was charmingly sung, and “Autolycus’ Song,” 
Greenhill, a decided contract because of its dash and 
brilliance. “Mi Parto,” “Bottegari,” and “Soroka,” Mous- 
orgsky, also found great favor. In fact, one could men- 
tion several others that impressed the audience particu- 


larly, but space forbids, 

Miss Harvard has made rapid strides in her art and 
now stands as one of the artists that really count. She 
possesses a beautiful voice and it is well schooled. She 
is versatile and intelligent and a charm of personality adds 
to the complete artistic make-up of this young artist 

The program was as follows: 


‘Giammai provai,”” from “La Donna Vanna,” Piccini; “When 
Daisies Pied and Violets Blue,” Arne; “Autolycus’ Song,’ Green 
hill; “Mi Parto,” Bottegari; “Ridente le calma,”” Mozart; “Soroka” 
(“The Magpie and the Little Gypsy Dancer’), Moussorgsky; “Pies- 
nia Lubashi’ (The Song of the Bride’), Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘‘Kak 
Mnie Bolno” (‘Keen the Pain"), Rachmaninoff; “Y Cweu Fach” 


Fam A’ I Baban” (“Mother and Her Babe”) 
Hector Berlioz; “L’Oseau bleu,” Camille 
Decreus; “L'Heure exquise,"’ M. Poldowski; “La Cigale,”’ Chausson; 
“Homing,” Teresa Del Riego; “Ho! Mr. Piper,”’ Pearl G. Curran; 
“From Hills of Dreams,” Marion Bauer; “When as the Touch of 
ley Billows,” Arnold Volpe; “Isla,” Ward-Stephens. 


Carlo Liten, Tragedian 

The third in the series of recitals by Carlo Liten, the 
Belgian tragedian, was given on Monday afternoon, April 
21, in the Lenox Little Theater, New York, on which occa- 
sion, poems by Emile Verhaeren exclusively were ren- 
dered by the renowned actor, in which his dramatic powers 
were prominently displayed. His impressive readings won 
great favor. At the beginning Mme. Carriére gave an in- 
troductory talk on the work of Emile Verhaeren, which 
proved interesting 

Hans Barth, pianist, who assisted, made an excellent 
impression with his artistic rendition of four MacDowell 
numbers: Prelude from suite, “Hungarian,” improvisation 
and polonaise, and for an encore played a Chopin waltz. 


(“Cuckoo Dear"), “Y 
old Welsh; “L’ Absence,” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 


New York Mozart Society: 
De Segurola, Fitziu, Peteler, Soloists 


The second evening concert of the season was given at 
the Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, April 22, by the New 
York Mozart Society, Mrs, Noble McConnell, president, 
and it will long be remembered by those present as being 
one of the finest in the history of the club, which is say- 
ing a great deal, as the Mozart affairs always give genuine 
pleasure. There was a capacity audience. 

Under the baton of Carl Hahn, the conductor of the 
choral, the orchestra was heard in the overture from 
Thomas’ “Raymond” as an opening number, the chorus 
following in a spirited rendition of Walter Damrosch's 
“Hymn of the Republic.” Andres De Segurola, the dis- 
tinguished bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, de- 
lighted his hearers with his thoroughly artistic singing of 
the aria from “Simon Boccanegra,” Verdi. He was in 
exceedingly fine form vocally and his appearance served 
to show that jie is equally as interesting in concert as in 
opera, a field in which he is, perhaps, better known. His 
agreeable stage presence and gracious manner are added 
Later on he was heard in a group of charming 
songs, all of which were sung with skill; they included 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine,” Gitz-Rice; “I Will Give You the 
Keys of Heaven,” old English; “Clavelitos,” a rollicking 
Spanish song, and Mana-Zucca’s “Daddy's Little Boy.” 
The latter, a song of strong appeal, was well received, as 
was the old English number. Mr. De Segurola’s interpre- 
tative powers are excellent and his contribution to the 
program proved to be of distinct enjoyment. Anna Fitziu 
sang the aria from “La Bohéme” with exquisite tonal 
quality and feeling. Each note was pure and of much 
richness, and she was warmly applauded for her singing 
of the selection. With every appearance Miss Fitziu 
shows progress, which comes as a result of her being a 


assets 


steady worker and because of her intelligence and good. 


musicianship. Her songs were “Bird of the Wilderness,” 
Horsman; “Douska,” Hadley, and “Dawn,” Curran. An 
encore which especially pleased the audience was “Annie 
Laurie.” Two duets sung by Miss Fitziu and Mr. De 
Segurola—“Le Coeur de M’ami,” Dalcroze, and the “Lovely 
Night,” from “Tales of Hoffmann”—made a novel feature. 
Charles Gilbert Spross furnished his usual artistic piano 
accumpaniments for both artists when they did not sing 
with the orchestra. 

The third artist of the evening, and by no means less 
successful, was Claire Lillian Peteler, the young soprano 
member of the Mozart Society. Miss Peteler is a great fa- 
vorite with the club members and she was accorded a 


warm recepticn. Hers is a fresh, sweet soprano voice of 
much flexibility and clarity, which she uses with intelli- 
ence. In songs by Chadwick, Kramer, La Forge and 
uzzi-Peccia she disclosed her talent, and later, in the 
“Depuis le jour” aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” Miss 
Peteler strengthened the good impression made previously, 
for she is no stranger with Mozart audiences. 
_ The choral sang the following selections: Three planta- 
tion songs, arranged by V. Saar, and Mana-Zucca’s 
“The Star of Gold,” which went so well that it had to be 
repeated. The latter’s arrangement for chorus is very at- 
tractive and the number is an excellent addition to any 
choral repertory. During intermission, Mrs. McConnell, 
Colonel Withrow, Miss Fitziu and several heroes from 
“over there” conducted a Liberty Loan drive and $21,000 
was realized. 
Rubinstein Club: Charles Hackett, Soloist 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, 
»resident, gave its third private concert of the season on 
Tuesday evening, April 22, at the usual place, the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Charles Hack- 
ett, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and the 
Rubinstein Choral of 125 voices furnished the program. 
The Rubinstein members delighted in this newest acquisi- 
tion of the Metropolitan opera forces who is also an 
American born singer. He was heard in the “Mignon” 
aria (Thomas), his opening number, and in the Italian 
numbers, “Fiocca La Neve” (Cimara), “Impressione” and 
“Sensazione Lunare” (Sibella). Mr. Hackett was in 
splendid fettle and gave generously of his great talent. En- 
cores also were granted. 

The program numbers by the chorus were, “The Gypsy 
Girl” (Bolero), “Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin” (Scotch air), 
“Soupir” (ilenri Duparc), “Star of Gold” (Mana-Zucca), 
“The Music of Spring” (James P. Dunn), “The Lost 
Chord” (Arthur Sullivan), “The Little Fisherman” (East- 
wood Lane), “The Woodland Sprite’ (L. Arditi), and 
“When the Bird’s About to Steal” (Felix Jaeger). Among 
them, Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold,” stood out for its in- 
trinsic musical worth, Another first time number, “The Music 
of Spring,” by James P. Dunn, was dedicated to the Rubin- 
stein Club. “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny” and “Have 
a Smile,” by pupils of Ella Bachus Behr, which have been 
sung by them repeatedly in the camps during the past 
year, also were a part of the programmed numbers. 

Mr. Chapman had his forces completely in hand, and, 
as usual, the members of the club sang with distinction, 
with fine tonal balance and rhythmic swing. 

The grand ballroom presented a brilliant scene and was 
filled to capacity on this occasion. Following the fornial 
program, dancing was enjoyed until a late hour. 

Members of the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of 
New York—representing thirty-one allied countries—the 
special guests of the club, were seated in the upper tier 
boxes and gallery. 

Humanitarian League 


Kathryn Lee, possessing a full toned, clear and expres- 
sive soprano voice; Evelione Taglione, pianist of merit, 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, furnished the music at 
the last affair given by the Humanitarian League, Car- 
negie Hall, April 22. Miss Taglione evidently has an in- 
structor who knows how to get effects, for the young 
pianist played pieces by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Poldini 
and Liszt so well that she had to add an encore, Miss 
Lee sang Leroux’s “Le Nil” especially well, later on also 
giving songs by Rachmaninoff, Denza and Thayer with 
clear enunciation, winning loud applause. Mr. Van Vliet 
has evidently paid much attention to his bowing, for his 
tone is notably large and true; following variations by 
Servais he played a serenade, enhancing the effect of his 
previous performance. 

The next concert is planned for May 13, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Lila Robeson, contralto; Augusto Ordo- 
nez, baritone, and Jan Chiapusso, pianist. 


Louise Llewellyn, Soprano 


Louise Llewellyn, soprano, was heard at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, April 22, in a program which gave her 
ample opportunity to display her versatile gifts. The young 
lady’s voice is one of good quality and she uses it intelli- 
gently. She was most successful in her rendition of folk- 
songs. Miss Llewellyn’s singing was appreciated by a large 
and fashionable audience. Ludvik Schwab .ccompanied. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


Ampico Concert 


The principal feature of the Ampico demonstration 
concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, April 23, was the performance of the Men- 
delssohn concerto. Leo Ornstein and his records fur- 
nished the basis for the demonstration. After Josef 
Stransky and his Philharmonic Orchestra had put the 
audience into a receptive mood with a satisfying per- 
formance of Beethoven's third “Leonore” overture, 
Ornstein came onto the platform, welcomed with an 
outburst of handclapping, and sat upon the bench be- 
fore the Knabe Ampico grand to listen to the instru- 
ment while it played the first movement of the concerto 
(No. 1, G minor) from his record roll. The orchestra 
played the few introductory measures and then Orn- 
stein began to speak out of the piano, though, as all 
could see, the real Ornstein sat quietly on the bench, 
watching Mr. Stransky and the orchestra. Then came 
the end of the first movement—there is no pause be- 
tween the movements of this concerto. Ornstein 
moved the stool up an inch or two and took up the 
thread just where the record had left it off. Never 
was there more thorough proof of the completeness 
with which the player can reproduce the work of the 

ianist than at this moment. Ornstein is, as the critics 
oom repeatedly pointed out, a ce of individuality. 
He has tone colors that are all his own and, above all, 
peculiarities in phrasing and rhythm, It is just these 


‘ 
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special characteristics of the Ornstein playing that 
make his rolls so valuable as a demonstration of player 
ossibilities and the Ampico failed in no point. In 
act, in this particular instance, the Ornstein record 
was more interesting to listen to than Ornstein him- 
self, not on account of any lack in the pianist’s playing 
but because the genius of Mendelssohn has put all the 
best of the music into the first movement—that played 
by the roll—the other two being distinctly weak in 
comparison with it. 

When it came to the reproduction of the Chopin F 
sharp minor nocturne later in the program, the pe- 
culiar full, round, warm, rich singing tone which is 
Ornstein’s was given with absolute fidelity by the Am- 
pico. This particular nocturne, with its constant suc- 
cession of rhythmic and dynamic nuances and its ever 
recurring rubatos, especially as played by Ornstein, 
who interprets the peculiar Chopin characteristics with 
more exaggeration than any other pianist now before 
the public, is as difficult a test of comparative playing 
as can be devised, a test that the Ampico triumphantly 
withstood, 

For the rest of the concert, Ornstein played his “Im- 
pressions of Chinatown,” grotesque sketches, even 
more ultra than most of the Ornstein compositions, 
and the favorite thirteenth “Hungarian” rhapsody of 
Liszt, a style of work which particularly fits his bril- 
liance of technic and interpretative extremes. The or- 
chestra performed the Liszt symphonic poem, “Tasso,” 
and ended the evening with Tschaikowsky’s moving 
“Marche Slav,” one of the finest works of the Russian 
master. 

The interest was amply testified to by the great 
crowd present, which filled every seat in the hall and 
applauded the Ampico reproduction of the nocturne 
with the same enthusiasm and interest as it rewarded 
Ornstein. 


Plymouth Institute Choral Club 


A large audience heard the second concert of the fourth 
season of the Plymouth Institute Choral Club of Brook- 
lyn on Wednesday evening, April 23, which was a benefit 
for the Motor Corps of America, Brooklyn Unit. The 
chorus, under the skillful direction of Bruno Huhn, was 
heard in well chosen selections by Michael Arne, Henry 
Leslie, Eaton Faning, George Macfarren, Mendelssohn, 
William Griffith, Jesse Winne. The singing was well bal- 
anced and the tonal quality very good. 

The soloists were Walter Greene, baritone, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, cellist. Mr. Green’s numbers included: 
“Molly,” Victor Herbert; “Values,” Vanderpool; two negro 
spirituals arranged by David Guion, with another—“John 
the Baptist’—for an encore. He was in splendid voice 
and was well received by the audience. Mr. Van Vliet 
gave pleasure in his numbers, “O Cara Memoria,” Fran- 
cois Servais; Elegie, and tarantelle, Popper. He is, in- 
deed, an excellent artist and made an agrecable impres- 
sion, 

One of the most_impressive choral renditions was “The 
Miller’s Wooing,” Faning, which was the only accompanied 
— on the program. Mr. Greene sang the incidental 
solo. 


Emilia Quintero, Pianist; Di Primo, Tenor 


Mathilde Charrot, soprano, who was scheduled to give 
a joint recital with Emilia Quintero, pianist, in Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, April 23, was un- 
able to appear, and in her place Zanco di Primo, tenor, 
rendered several songs and operatic arias. Mme. Quintero 
opened the recital with Weber’s andante e minuetto, later 
playing a group of five Chopin numbers, as well as a group 
of compositions by Gottschalk, Albeniz and Liszt. A fair 
sized and friendly audience attended. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


Samaroff-Kindler Recital 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, of- 
fered at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday evening, April 24, a 
program which included the Brahms E minor sonata for 
piano and cello and the Saint-Saéns C minor sonata for 
the same instruments. Between these, Mr. Kindler played 
the Bach suite in C major for violin alone. Neither of 
these splendid artists is new to New York, but when they 
play together, the individual traits which illumine their 
art are only enhanced by association. There is an artistic 
sympathy between them and a delicacy of perception 
which is particularly effective, for instance, in the han- 
dling of those passages of the Brahms sonata which, un- 
less played with the utmost care, are apt to sound heavy 
and saggy. The lighter beauties of the Saint-Saéns sonata 
were done justice to by both players and Mr. Kindler 
gave particular evidence of the technical mastery of his 
instrument and his impeccable taste in the playing of the 
Bach suite. There was an audience of good size, evidently 
sincere in its enjoyment and liberal with its applause. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 





Greta Torpadie, Soprano 

Greta Torpadie, soprano, sang at the MacDowell Club 
gallery Friday evening, April 25. Exquisite taste and 
fine quality of tone characterized her singing of two 
groups of French songs, the first containing five numbers 
by Georges Enesco, the second Debussy’s “Les Cloches” 
and “Ballade.” The audience was exceptionally large and 
acknowledged appreciation of Miss Torpadie’s excellent 
singing in enthusiastic applause. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 





Music School Settlement Gives Spring Festival 


The spring festival concert for young people by the 
orchestras, ensembles and soloists of the Music School 
Settlement of New York was given on Saturday morning, 
April 26, in Aeolian Hall, New York, before a large and 
interested audience, The senior and elementary orchestras 
did satisfactory work. The numbers rendered by the 
senior orchestra were: Overture from suite in G minor, 
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Bach; Grieg’s “Heart's Wounds” and “Spring,” as well 
as Coronation March from “Le Prophéte.” he elemen- 
tary orchestra played two numbers by Kornzak, “Folk- 
song” and “Fairy Tale.” 

Allegro from Beethoven’s trio No. 7, for piano, violin 
and cello, was played by Louise Weltman, Abe Seidler and 
Louis Blitz. Solos for violin, cello and piano were well 
produced by very young players. One of the important 
features of the concert was the rendition of the allegro ap- 
passionata from Mendelssohn’s concerto for piano with 
orchestral accompaniment, the solo part being well sus- 
tained by Raymond Bauman. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 


Dorothy Jardon, Josef Rosenblatt, Max Gegna 
and Franko Symphony Orchestra 


A huge throng found much to enthuse over at the gala 
concert given at the Hippodrome, Sunday evening. Great 
interest was displayed from the moment the program be- 
gan and each artist in turn won rounds of applause with 
numbers delightfully presented. 

Dorothy Jardon, the popular soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, was in excellent voice contributing the 
romanza from ‘ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” with orchestra, in 
addition to a delightful new Yiddish song, “Jahrzeit,” in 
which she was ably assisted at the piano, by Rhea Sil- 
berta, the composer; with the second number, particularly, 
she aroused thunderous applause. Its oftentimes florid 
measures are finely calculated to display the beauties of 
her voice and her vocal ability. Max Gegna, the well 
known cellist, also scored a unique success with his splen- 
did technic and beautiful quality of tone; best of all was 
his masterly interpretation of Popper’s Hungarian rhap- 
sody. He also played Sinding’s Ritornelle, Michaelow’s 
Romanze and Van Goens scherzo. 

Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, who has created nothing less 
than a sensation throughout the country with his high 
tenor voice, was the third artist and his songs also won 
the approval of all. Especially well sung was his own 

“Uvnucho Yomar,” in addition to numbers by Sullivan, 
Verdi, and others, including three—“Eili, Ejili,’ “Kol 
Nidrei,” and “W’chol Maaminim”—arranged for cello 
obligato by Mr. Rosenblatt. 

Nahan Franko and his orchestra contributed Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” overture, Chabrier’s “Espana,” and 
Komdak’s Vienna Waltz, “The Beauties of Baden,” all 
superbly rendered. 

Stuart Ross furnished excellent accompaniments, 


Helen Moller Ensemble 


Helen Moller’s dancing ensemble gave an informal re- 
cital, at the Helen Moller Temple, 746 Madison avenue, 
Sunday evening, April 27. Wild yellow adder tongues 
gave a spring note of decoration to the beautiful Greek 
hall, which is an ideal setting for esthetic dancing. The 
ensemble dances given were entitled, an andante canta- 
bile, gavotte, “Bacchanal,” “Serenade,” “Captives,” men- 
uet, “ball playing,” and four valses, while “Orpheus,” 
“Ave Maria,” “Huntress,” and “Dryad” were charming 
solo dances. It is only necessary to add that the guests 
were delighted with the exquisite work of the beautiful 
young performers. 


Frances Sonin, Soprano 


Frances Sonin gave a costume recital of children’s songs 
of novel character on Sunday afternoon, April 27, in the 
Princess Theater, New York, before a fair sized audience. 
The performance was unique and offered much real 
amusement. The program was made up of two parts, 
comprising Chinese, Russian and American numbers. 


Nina Tarasova and Cornelius Van Vliet 

Nina Tarasova, singer of Russian songs, appeared at 
the Maxine Elliott Theater, April 27, before a gathering 
which well-nigh represented all of Russia in New York. 
She sang songs quaint and gay, capricious and doleful, 
and was_ temperamental throughout, however. Supple- 
menting her singing with appropriate action, she sug- 
gested the diseuse rather than the concert singer. Right 
at the outset she won the Russian hearts by her deep tones 
and dramatic action in “Love the Fatherland,” each of 
her songs receiving rousing applause. “Let Me Love,” 
“Sleep, You Fighters,” “In the Moonlight,” were all ap- 
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plauded with vigor, so she had to sing encores. It is said 
all her songs have been either composed or specially ar- 
ranged for her; they were all new to the present writer. 
Her two picturesque costumes enhanced the effect. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, Dutch cellist, gave pleasure by his 
playing of Servais’ “QO Cara Memoria” and pieces by Cui, 
Neruda and Jeral; none of these are hackneyed, and he 
is to be thanked for introducing such effective novelties. 
Elegance of tone with depth of expression mark his play- 
ing. Walter Golde and Maurice Milmet were capable ac- 
companists, and Lazar S. Samoiloff was in charge of the 
successful affair. 


George Reimherr, Tenor 


George Reimherr was heard in his second Princess 
Theater recital of the season on Sunday evening, April 
27. A good sized audience heard what proved to be an 
interesting program, interestingly rendered. 

The first group contained songs in English by Eugene 
Haile, Frederick W. Vanderpool, Claude Warford, Mana- 
Zucca and Cecil Forsyth, The two most successful, how- 
ever, of the numbers were Vanderpool’s “Love Will Die,” 
a charming, singable song, which was splendidly given, 
and Mana-Zucca’s “Persian Song,” which aroused so much 
pleasure that it had to be repeated. Then followed an 
Italian air, “Fu celeste quel contento,” from “I] Giura- 
mento,” Mercadante, rendered in a thoroughly artistic 
manner and “The Vessel Storm Driven,” Handel. The 
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third group—folksongs of Norway, Arabia, Bulgaria and 
Holland-—was somewhat of a novelty and made a good 
impression upon the audience. Songs by Henry Gilbert, 
Romili, Forsyth, Volpe and Lieutenant Emil Breitenfeld 
comprised the final group, among which the last two de- 
serve special mention. 
Mr. Reimherr was in good voice and his 
seemed to enjoy the evening very much, 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 


The splendid work which Arnold Volpe, conductor, has 
done with the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra has been 
noticed and praised many times in these columns, but 
never has it been more deserving of laudation than in the 
concert at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 27. Mr. 
Volpe had given his enthusiastic amateurs no less a task 
than the playing of the Beethoven fifth symphony, and 
they acquitted themselves with astonishing excellence. The 
strings in particular had a freshness and vitality that is 
often wanting in professional orchestras, so much so, that 
one was not disturbed at an occasional slip. The fire and 
dash of the final allegro were especially impressive. At 
the close of the concert the Goldmark “Sakuntala” over- 
ture was played. Its technical difficulties were conquered 
with unusual smoothness and its rich color brought out 
to the full. Mr. Volpe deserves afresh the highest credit 
for the unusual good work which he performs under de- 
cided difficulties. One looks forward with much pleasure 


audience 


29) 


to hearing him again at the head of the excellent Stadium 
orchestra in the coming summer. Between the two ot 
chestral numbers, a young pianist, Hyman Rovinsky, 
played the Grieg concerto, exhibiting highly creditable 
powers as a pianist. The orchestra handled the accom 
paniments well. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS’ CONVENTION BEGINS 


Notable Gathering of Well Known Composers and 
Artists—Mrs. Norton Jamison to Be California 
Candidate for President of N. F. M. C. 
Oakland, Cal., May 1, 1919.—The convention of the Cali 
fornia State Federation of Music Clubs began here today 
Bessie Bartlett Frankel is president and a committee mad 





up of Mabel Forester-Price Mrs, Charles Stuart Ayres, 
Mrs. J. W. Sweeney, Paul Steindorff, Antonio De Grassi, 
Sofia Newland Neustadt, Henry B. Passmore, and other 


foremost California musicians, is in charge of the arrange 
ments and programs. Mrs. Norton Jamison, vice-presi 
dent, is the speaker for Friday evening, and will leave 
soon after for the East, where she goes to assist in the 
arrangements for the biennial convention of the National 
Federation, of which she is also vice-president. It is re 
ported that Mrs. Jamison, who comes from Los Angeles, 
will be California's choice for the mage of the na 
tional body. The cther officers of the California Stat 
Federation are: First vice-president, Hazel Ismond White; 
Fannie Dillon; Emma L. Bartlett, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Calvin Whiting, corresponding secretary; Mrs, Julius 
V. Seyle, treasurer; Merton F, Mason, Edith Lillian Clark, 
Mrs. William A. Mabee, L. E. Behymer, Albert Elkus, 
Belle T. Ritchie, Charles C. Draa and Hazel White 

The convention will last three days—May 1, 2 and 3 
and will conclude with community singing at the Oakland 
Civic Auditorium on Sunday, May 4. Among the well 
known California composers present are Charles Wake 
field rn Carrie Jacobs-Bond, W. J. McCoy, A. De 
Grassi, Mrs. J. C. Alywin, H. B. Passmore, and Gertrud 
Ross. 

Clarence Robinson, formerly connected with 
the music departments of Oklahoma State University 
and Pennsylvania State College, newly appointed war 
camp singing leader in San Francisco, will have his first 
introduction to a local audience. 

One of the important questions to be determined is that 
of holding the conference annually, instead of every two 
years as heretofore. The district contests in piano, violin 
and singing will also be held, the winners of these going 
to Peterboro, N. H., next June for the biennial confer 
ence, to compete in the national conference 

At the opening this evening, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera, “Le Donne Curiose,” will be presented, after which 
there will be a reception to delegates at the Scottish Rites 
Auditorium in San Francisco, the San Francisco Musical 
Club acting as hostess. The artists to participate in the 
various programs are Sigmund Beel, violinist; George 
McManus, pianist; Emilie Lancel, soprano; Robert Bet 
tison, tenor; Charles Wakefield Cadman; Mrs. Orrin Kip 
McMurray, soprano; Alberta Livernash Hyde, pianist; 


Cramer 


se ssion 


Mme. Sprotte, contralto; Mrs. Edward Everett Bruner 
soprano; A. Maud Wellendorf, pianist; Frederick Maurer 
Jr., pianist; Margaret Kollmer, soprano; Suzanne Pass 
more Brooks, pianist, and Mrs. Arthur J Hill, soprano 
Among the speakers are Glenn H. Woods, Sofia Newland 
Neustadt, Mrs. Norton Jamison, Alexander T. Stewart, 
Clarence C. Robinson and Arthur Farwell 

A full account of the convention will appear in next 
week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter 


The Bohemians Dine Gluck-Zimbalist 
Last Saturday evening, at the Hotel Biltmore, Alma 
Gluck and her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, were given a 


dinner by the Bohemians. About 600 attended 
Pablo Casals and Rachmaninoff played the latter’s sonata 
for cello and piano, and the Letz Quartet performed the 
Among those present were Jose! 


persons 


new Kreisler quartet 

Stransky, Fritz Kreisler, Franz Kneisel, Artur Bodanzky, 
Arnold Volpe, Harold Bauer, Arthur Rubinstein, Ernesi 
Hutcheson, Wynne Pyle, Alberto Jonas, Jascha Heifetz, 


etc. 
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STOCK’S “MARCH AND HYMN TO DEMOCRACY” 
ENDS THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY SEASON 


Wild Outburst of Enthusiasm for Chicago Leader and His Men as Concert 
Closes—Stock Gracefully Brings Delamarter Forward to Share in Applause 
—Florence Macbeth and Rose Lutiger Gannon Soloists with Associa- 
tion of Commerce Glee Club—Mendelssohn Club Concludes 
Quarter of a Century of Existence—Czerwonky’s 
New Piano Quintet Played from MS. 


cago, IIL, April 26, 1919.—Amidst a huge fanfare 


Conductor Stock and a tremendously enthusiastic 
tration, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's 
ty-eighth season came to a brilliant close with this 
s concert More versatile or more. stirring 
than those given each number on this last 
am would be ficult to imagine, and Conductor 
nd his men complished some of their best 
of the season Beethoven's “Leonore” over 
opened, and an exquisite rendition of the 
| iil ky “Pathetic” symphony, which followed, 
ed the auditors to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
th inter ion came Glazounoff's “Spring,” 
Dance Rhapsody” and Stock’s “March and 
to Democracy which proved a_ stimulating 
It was after this that the enthusiasm reached 
t where pandemonium reigned and Conductor 
ght Eric Delamarter from the cello section 

is share in the hearty appreciation 
Florence Macbeth and Mrs. Gannon Share Soloist 

Honors 

\ better choice of soloist than Florence Macbeth for 
Chicago Association of Commerce Glee Club's con 
lriday evening in Orchestra Hall could not be 
\ wreat favorite here, Mias Macbeth was 
re ved, and she offered her listeners some of 
t effective art, scoring hugely. Brilliant and 
char g was she in the “Pearl of Brazil” aria and the 
hell Song” from “Lakmé.” Under the forceful baton 
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readings, into which it puts vim, energy and 
It is a fine male chorus and has been exception- 


efiective 


vigor. 
ally well drilled by an efficient, musicianly leader. An 
interesting program of Demarest, Gericke, Brahms, 


Rachmaninoff, Duparc, Cook, Brewer, Stevenson and 
Fay Foster proved delightful. In the Brahms rhap- 
sody, op. 53, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Chicago’s promi- 
nent contralto, proved her fine art by the admirable 
singing she put into the difficult solo part. Her gor- 
geous organ and charming presence won her abundant 


plaudits and she shared in the evening’s honors. 


Swedish Choral Club Concert 


For its annual concert the Swedish Choral Club, 
Edgar Nelson, conductor, offered Beethoven’s “Mount 
of Olives” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” to a 


audience in Orchestra Hall in Wednesday even- 
ing. The chorus of some 200 fresh, young voices ac- 
complished labors of admirable worth throughout the 
evening and were generously applauded by the appre- 
ciative listeners. As soloists the club had the assist- 
ance of three Chicagoans—Hanna Butler, soprano; 
Herbert Miller, baritone, and Hardy Williamson, tenor. 
Especially effective was the work of Hanna Butler, 
whose high, lovely soprano rang clear and true in all 
the soprano solos, and she carried off the lion’s share 
of the evening’s honors. Mrs. Butler guides her organ 
with understanding and delightful style, and her excel- 
lent interpretative ideas and musicianship make her 
renditions wholly enjoyable, and she charms the eye 
as well as the ear. Mr. Miller's fine reading of the 
all-too-short baritone part made one regret there was 
i The 


large 


not more opportunity for this excellent artist. 

tenor proved equal to his task. In the “Hymn of 
Praise,” which formed the post-intermission, Esther 
Nelson Hart sang the solos. 


Walter Spry’s Summer Normal Course 

Walter Spry, of the Columbia School of Music, will 
hold a summer normal course for piano teachers be- 
ginning June 25. Mr. Spry has had years of experience 
and has evolved a plan of instruction for summer stu- 
dents which is comprehensive, practical and interest- 
ing Besides private lessons in piano playing, Mr. 
Spry will give four lecture-recitals, demonstrating his 
principles of technic and interpretation. He will be 
assisted by two of his artist-pupils, Margaret Farr and 
Marjorie Johnstone. 


Mendelssohn Club Closes Twenty-fifth Season 

In its twenty-fifth season the Mendelssohn Club, so ably 
directed and brought to its present high standard by Har- 
rison M. Wild, is today one of the finest organizations of 
its kind. Through the excellence of its work and the 
delightful concerts it presents, the Mendelssohn Club has 
built up a huge clientele here and its every concert is 
listened to by capacity audiences, whose joy is evidenced by 
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their hearty applause. No exception to this rule was 
noticed at the club’s third and last concert on Thursday 
evening at Orchestra Hall, with Grace Kerns as soloist. 
The numbers rendered were by Bartholomew, Homer 
B. Hatch, Frederic F. Bullard, John E. West, Lovatt, 
Bach-Gounod, Arthur Foote, F. A. Kern, Protheroe, Henry 
Jacobsen, Strauss, Oley Speaks, John Hyatt Brewer, and 
Ralph L. Baldwin. 

So much has been said in praise of the exceptionally 
fine work of the Mendelssohn Club under Mr. Wild that 
nothing need be added here. Suffice to say that the chor- 
isters responded admirably to the most minute detail of 
their efficient leader’s wishes and in consequence rendered 
every number with precision, understanding and beautiful 
color. 

From the start Miss Kerns proved a great favorite and 
her programmed numbers were not sufficient to satisfy 
her charmed listeners, whose hearty plaudits she abated 
only by adding several extra numbers. Hers is a brilliant, 
fresh and high soprano used by its possessor with skill 
and musicianship and her first group comprising Handel’s 
“Care Selve,” Liszt's “Oh, quand le dors” and Mozart's 
“Allelujah” brought these qualities into excellent display. 
When singing with the chorus Miss Kerns’ clear, soprano 
tones carried especially well. Beautiful indeed was her 
singing of Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour” and a group by 
Albert Mallinson, Campbell-Tipton, Landon Ronald and 
Fay Foster. She scored heavily and will be a welcome 
visitor here whenever she may come again, 

American Conservatory Notes 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell appeared in a lecture-recital 
at the American Conservatory, Monday evening, April 14, 
under the auspices of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, be- 
fore a large audience. 

Cora Anderson presented a very elaborate program in her 
piano recital at Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 20, 
including as it did Beethoven's thirty-two variations, the 
Busoni-Bach fugue in D major, the Chopin B flat minor 
sonata, the Grieg ballade, and the Liszt tarantelle. Her 
playing was remarkable in many respects, being character- 
ized by a finely developed technic, perfect poise and excel- 
ient interpretative powers. Miss Anderson is a product of 
the American Conservatory, having received practically 
her complete musical training there. 

The American Conservatory has two orchestral organi- 
zations consisting of pupils, one being under the leader- 
ship of Herbert Butler, the other under that of Ramon 
Girvin. The latter organization, known as,;the Symphony 
Club, gave an excellent concert Monday evgsing at Kim- 
ball Hall. Louise Hattstaedt-Winter was assisting soloist, 
contributing much to the enjoyment of the large audience 
by her fine singing. 

The annual examination at the American Conservatory 
will begin Monday, May 12, with the normal department. 
The contests for honors began with the vocal department, 
four representing the conservatory at the commencement 
concert at the Auditorium, June 18. Leone Kruse Eleanor 
Eastlake, Kathryn Keirnan and Elizabeth Walsh were 
chosen 

Lieutenant Frederick Persson, bandmaster of the 138th 
Regiment, has returned from France and resumed his con- 
nection with the American Conservatory. 

Richard Czerwonky Scores as Violinist and Composer 

In the double capacity of violin soloist and composer, 
Richard Czerwonky scored much success at the concert 
given for the Hero Blind of the Phare de France on 
Wednesday, April 23, at the Surf Hotel. As violinist he 
rendered the Nardini E minor concerto and a group by 
Hubay, Zsoldt, Saenger and one of his own numbers. 
As composer, four of his songs were sung by Charles W. 
Clark, baritone. Gladys Swarthout, soprano, sang an aria 
and a group. 

Bush Conservatory Members Play Czerwonky’s Quintet 

An outstanding feature of the interesting program pre- 
sented by faculty members of the Bush Conservatory, 
Easter Sunday afternoon at the Playhouse, came at the 
end, in Richard Czerwonky’s piano quintet. Still in manu- 
script, the composition was, on this occasion, given its 
first performance here and judging from the splendid im- 
pression made, it will not be the last. On more than one 
occasion Richard Czerwonky has proved himself a com- 
poser of unusual attainments and his quintet gives further 
glimpses into his versatility. The beautifully worked out 
themes are strikingly melodious and there are numerous 
flowing tunes—in fact, the entire three movements are 
rich in tunefulness, contrast and color—and the compo- 
sition discloses Mr. Czerwonky’s thorough musicianship 
and understanding of the resources of the instruments. 
It was very well done by the composer, and Rowland 
Leach, violinists; Moses Boguslawski, pianist; Maurice 
Goldbiatt, viola, and Maurice Amsterdam, cello. Hearty 
enthusiasm assured composer and players of the listeners’ 
delight. Of the other numbers on the program, only the 
four Dutch songs by Hofmann, and Gabrilowitsch’s “Ca- 
price,” played effectively by Mr. Boguslawski and the 
“Che gelida manina” from “Bohéme,” sung charmingly 
by Hardy Williamson, were heard. 
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Lazzari, contralto, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, formed a 
rather unusual combination because of the unaffected man- 
ner combined with the rare natural gifts of the youthful 
participants. Miss Lazzari has a lovely voice with none 
of the heaviness so often found in contraltos possessing 
such large voices, and sings so easily and apparently so 
naturally that it was a joy to hear her in the variety of 
songs that she sang. She can sing old things—“Lungi dal 
Caro Bene” of Secchi and the largo of Handel—with 
beautiful legato, the “Lieti Signor” of Meyerbeer, with ap- 
preciation for the coloring, and “L’heure exquise” of Pol- 
dowski and “La Steppe” of Gretchaninoff with fine inter- 
retation and lovely tone. In her English group, Miss 
zzari was not quite so much at home in bringing out the 
meaning, but she is young, with a gorgeous voice and a 
charming personality and she will go very far. 
The harpist gave the audience a real thrill. Not many 
knew of the great possibilities in the harp and Salvi cer- 
tainly let us know just what wonderful effects could be 
had with the instrument. It was brilliant, virile playing 
and disclosed to the enthusiastic audience great variety of 
tone color. His pianissimo was really what it was meant 
to be. Withal it was full of charm and the two young 
artists deserved all the enthusiasm they received. 


Fourth Recital in Knupfer Series 


Verness Frazer was the young pianist chosen by Walter 
Knupfer for the fourth recital of his young artists’ series 
Wednesday evening, April 23, at the Schaaf Recital Hall. 
As at all the previous recitals of this series, the hall was 
filled with a most enthusiastic and encouraging audience. 
Schumann’s “Viennese Carnival Pranks,” the opening 
number, revealed Miss Frazer from the start a serious, 
intelligent and gifted pianist. She played the number ex- 
ceptionally well, with taste, musicianship and understand- 
ing. In the group of four Chopin, Rachmaninoff and 
Paderewski numbers, the young pianist was especially ef- 
fective, giving each number a carefully studied and well 
thought-out rendition. She reflected much credit on her 
able mentor, Walter Knupfer. Alice B. Ullrich, soprano, 
lent variety by her singing of two groups and shared with 
the pianist in the approval of the audience. 

Chicago Musical College Contests 

The following are the results of the preliminary con- 
tests for the grand pianos offered for competition by 
students of the Chicago Musical College by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, of Boston, and the Cable Piano Com- 
pany, of Chicago. The three students in the post grad- 
uate class who,were successful in the Mason.& Hamlin 
piano contestywere Jane Anderson, Wyoneta Cleveland, 
and Gertrude Mandelstamm. The judges in this contest 
were Ysaye, Boguslawski, Heniot Levy, Edgar Nelson, 
and Silvio Scionti, In the competition for the Conover 
grand piano, presented by the Cable Company, the suc- 
cessful contestants were Elste Weiskopf, Herbert S. John- 
son, and Kathryn Anderson. In the Conover contest the 
judges were Gordon Campbell, Henry P. Eames, and 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 

In the competition for a free vocal recital, the three 
students who were chosen were Irene Dunne, Bernice Sea- 
bury, and Solidad Rindon. Their judges were Arthur 
Burton, D. A. Clippinger, and David Protheroe. In the 
preliminary competition for a free public violin recital, 
the successful contestants were Ilse Niemack and Harold 
Ayres. The judges for the latter contest were Richard 
Czerwonky, Frederik Frederiksen, and Ernest Toy. The 
final contest will take place in Orchestra Hall, April 29. 
The judges who so far have expressed their willingness 
to serve are Frederick Stock, Harold Bauer, and Mischa 
Levitzki. 

Ruth Meyer, organ student of the college, gave an organ 
recital at the Tabernacle Baptist Church, April 13. 

Anne Leonard, student of the vocal department, has 
been engaged as solo soprano of the Lockhart Concert 
Company, which will make a tour of cities in Colorado 
next June and July. The tour will be under the direction 
of the Standard Lyceum Company. 

Musical News Items 

Paul W. Mallory, tenor, who is under the tutelage of 
Elina Varesi, is developing much popularity. — i 

Wednesday evening, April 23, the Metropolitan Conserv- 
atory presented some eleven pupils in an interesting pro- 
gram at Kimball Hall. 

Recently pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S, Bergey 
gave a recital, rendering ballads and arias from operas in 
their studios. Mr. Bergey, a tenor himself, furnished 
part of the musicale at the Illinois Athletic Club on 
Wednesday evening, April 16. : ; 

Edwin J. Gemmer announces a recital by his advanced 
pupils May 6 at Madrigal Club Rooms, Kimball Building. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Thousands Give Anna Case Ovation 


A telegram from Dallas, Tex., to the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York, tells in part of 
Anna Case’s overwhelming success recently in this South- 


ern city. It reads: 

Anna Case gave the most successful recital last night ever given 
in Dallas. Audience of about three thousand forced her with tumul- 
tuous applause to sing encore after encore, and after closing num- 
ber, instead of reaching for hats and cloaks in the usual manner 
to go, the audience burst into a regular pandemonium of applause 
with shouts and cheers, and she was forced again to respond, this 
time with “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” At conclusion of this 
number the audience rose to its feet, some men throwing hats in 
the air, ladies waving handkerchiefs and programs. A perfect din 
of cheers and applause continued for several minutes, then Miss 
Case reappeared and sang “The Star Spangled Banner” and was 
accorded the same ovation. This is the first time in the history 
of Dallas that any artist has ever been given such an ovation. 
The honors certainly go to Miss Case. Want to secure option for 
a contract for her appearance here next fall. Please let me hear 
from you at once, C. H. Mansrrevp. 
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Bach Festival Preparations Near Completion 


_ Work has been completed on the large chancel platform 
in Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, which is 
to be occupied by the two hundred and fifty singers of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir when they give the 1919 Bach Fes- 
tival on Friday and Saturday, June 6 and 7. Regular re- 
hearsals are now being held in the church under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor. With the return 
to the choir of a number of singers who were in army and 
navy service, there has been a strengthening of the male 
portion of the chorus. 

Most favorable comments were made by Bach devotees 
regarding Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s choice of artists for the 
coming festival. Considerable interest centers upon the 


, twe new soloists, Merle Alcock and Florence Hinkle. Miss 


Alcock, contralto, is well remembered by members. of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir who heard her in the Riverside 
Drive residence of Charles M. Schwab when the choir 
sang in New York City in January. She gave several solos 
at that time, and also sang duets with Bechtel Alcock. 

Merle Alcock has the honor of having sung seven times 
last season with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. She 
appeared with the New York Symphony Orchestra on a 
long tour last year, and also sang with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and at the music festivals at Cincinnati, 
Worcester, Kansas City, and Newark. ‘ 

Miss’ Hinkle, who will be the soprano soloist én the 
second day, has appeared with the Boston, New York 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis 
orchestras, and at music festivals in Cincinnati, Worcester, 
Columbus, and Syracuse. H.- T. Parker, critic of the! Bos- 
ton Transcript, in an account of her appearance in‘ Bos- 
ton, commented on “the lovely limpidity, the unflecked 


transparency, ,and the soft brightness of her voice, a so- 


prano of equally delicate and supple texture and timber.” 


Oberlin Musical Club Meets 


The Oberlin Musical Club of New York had the pleas- 
ure. of hearing a well known soprano, Mrs. Albro Blodgett, 
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from Toledo, Oliio, on Saturday evening, April 26, at 
Steinway Hall, New York. Mrs. Blodgett is the sister of 
Maude Tucker Doolittle, president of the Oberlin Club, 
whose teaching is receiving much recognition. Margaret 
Jamieson, an accomplished pianist, formerly of Toledo, 
but now of New York, also appeared on the program. 

In three groups of songs, Mrs. Blodgett displayed the 
versatility of her art. She possesses a voice of pure and 
lovely quality, but even more impressive is her intelligent 
and dignified command of it, and she interprets with the 
finesse of the true artist. The attractive selection of songs 
included “Clear Moonlight” (old French), Sulli-Christ ; 
“Serenata Veneziana” (old Italian) ; “Nymphs and Shep- 
herds” (old English), Purcell; “Heart! Have You Heard 
the News?” and “Wind of the East,’ Harling; “The Sea 
Limits,” Barbour; “The Moon Drops Low,’ Cadman; 
“Air de L’Hirondelle,” Delibes, (Debussy’s “Romance for 
an encore) ; “To Welcome You,” Thomas; “Sunset,” Kor- 
ling; “By an’ By,” Burleigh; closing with “Our God, Our 
Country and Our Flag,” MacHugh. 

Miss Jamieson, who is youthful and charming in ap- 
pearance, gave Chopin’s etude, op. No. 1, and the allegro 
maestro of the B minor sonata; “Evening in Granada,” 
Debussy; nocturne for the left hand, Scriabin, and “Dance 
of the Gnomes,” Liszt, in a highly commendable manner. 
The audience was enthusiastic in its appreciation of this 
enjoyable event. 


Baker Pupils and Francis Rogers at Recital 


An artistic and highly enjoyable affair was that of April 
26, at the American Institute of Applied Music, New York, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, when four of H. Rawlins Baker's 
best piano pupils appeared in a recital, with Francis Rogers, 
baritone. The crowded rooms, the air of appreciation 
which prevailed, and the social mingling bespoke success. 
Charlotte Davis played pieces by Bach-Liszt, Poldini, 
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2 NAMARA, 

= Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, who re 
= cently made a very successful Mevican debut with the 
= Rivero Opera Company as Micaela in “Carmen.” 
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Chopin, and MacDowell; Anastasia Nugent performed 
Liszt’s impromptu in F sharp, so little played, but Liszt 
at his romantic best; Elloda Kemmerer was on the pro- 
gram for works by Chopin, Messager and Fauré, and 
Dorothy Wilder played Chopin-Liszt and Chopin pieces 
All these are a big asset in the Baker method of instruc 
tion, for they play with artistic nuance and finish hey 
have been under Mr. Baker's tuition some years, hence 
fully reflect his methods of teaching. Mr. Rogers was 
first heard in a group of seventeenth century Italian, Eng 
lish and old French airs, singing with the refined bel 
canto and beauty of interpretation associated with all he 
does. Later came the Americans Lemont, McGill, Dens 
more and Bruno Huhn, the latter being the accompanist 
of the recital. These songs, too, gave great pleasure, the 
Huhn accompaniments playing an important role 


Magdeleine Brard an Artist of the Piano 


Music seems to be the easiest of the arts to master 
least to the non-musician. The list of child piano o1 
violin prodigies is a long one, but was there ever a phe 
nomenal painter of nine years, a master poet of eleven, 
or a great architect of thirteen? There are, to be sure, 
accomplished children of the state, but with increasing 
years they are more than apt to turn into bad actors—or 
bad acters. Even in music, in five cases out of six, the 
talents which astonish at ten or twelve years are never 


developed farther and become merely mediocre accom 
plishments in the adult musician, 

There have heen, however, some shining exceptions 
this general rule. Josef Hofmann is one of them. As a 
little boy playing the piano he was amazing, and as a man 
his art has so matured and developed that he still remains 
so. Then there is another artist, Magdeleine Brard, the 


youthful French pianist. August 7 next will be her six 
teenth birthday, but nobody who heard her play with tl 
French Orchestra on the road last season or at her New 
York appearances (she gave a recital in Aeolian Hall and 
played a concerto at the Metropolitan Opera concerts) can 
think of her as a child pianist or doubt for a moment that 
being an artist already, she will remain one and develop 
even farther with the years the remarkable gifts which are 
already hers. 

Mile. Brard has a unique musical record. When only 
ten years old she entered the famous Paris Conservatoire 
as a member of the so called preparatory classes; the next 
year she was admitted to the regular course; the next yea: 
just before her twelfth birthday) she took a se« 


(1915 

ond prize; in 1016, a first prize; and finally in 1917, the 
Grand Prix d’Honneur, the highest prize of the Con 
servatoire atid the highest musical award France has to 
give except the Prix de Rome, for which she is still too 
young. America saw all too little of her last season, for 
in her few appearances here she was only trying out her 
wings away from home, so to say. Just now she is spend 
ing the summer back in France, spending the summer of 


a healthy young girl, romping about in woods and field 
and paying just enough attention to the piano to keep in 
form; but October will see her back on this side of the 
Atlantic, ready to make the long concert tour which the 
Franco-American Association for Musical Art has booked 
and arranged for her. 


Quarto Society Engages Aschenfelder Pupils 


Ida Dalcher, soprano, and John Saxe, baritone, artist 
pupils of Louis Aschenfelder, will be the only soloists at 
the annual concert and ball of the Quarto Society, to 
be given in the grand ballroom, of the Hotel Pennsyl 
vania, New York, on May 5. 
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ROLAND FOSTER ON 
WAY TO ENGLAND 


The Director of the Vocal Department of the New South 
Wales Conservatorium Passes Through New York 
Accompanied by Mrs. Foster—Interested in 


Musical Education in America 


f the vocal department of th 

( at of Music of New South Wales, sit 
lia, is staying a few days in New 

already brought him all the way 

tant t and will probably carry him all 

way back. He is enjoying his sab 


duties and combining a trip of 


4 in America and England 
il at ti ubjects and methods of musical 
‘ need honeymoon, for Mrs. Foster 
became his assistant and, a short 
taking the long journey with him 
Australia, and, incidenta!ly, the 
ch accompanied the unseasonably 
york last Thursday and Friday, were 
e flake he had ever seen 
‘ uid Mr, Foster, “Henri Ver 
ot our Conservatorium, was pat 
the local parliament had just 
the support of a State sym 
ca iarters at Sydney—the rst 
| think Mr. Verbrugghen will 
accomplished wonders with 
conservatorium orchestra, the 
enable things to be put on quite 
‘ a 
, to be gone for just about a 
| ' é the United States before, but it ts 
Fost { Unfortunately, we arrived just 
t { usical season, when almost all the 
e! The San Francisco Orchestra 
before we reached there, but musical 
t ecmed to me vastly improved since my last 
» ago. San Francisco itself, with 
hoy ecms to me like a smaller replica of 
Market street a second and even finer 
Ve ere entertained with true Western hos 
cat measure to the untiring exertions of 
veimer in our behalf. We heard a 
‘ t } were giving end-of-the-season con 
t rane Alda, a splendid recitalist; 
( t e of the best ballad singers | ever 
ette Guilbert It was a pleasure to greet 
hed English vocal master, William Shake 
Francisco, and to talk with him, although 
i hospital at the moment, recovering from an 
t ot. From San Francisco we went to 
|, although music was practically over for 
é e had the pleasure of making the acquaint 
i of the leading moving picture stars, includ 
lar ‘ickford, Douglas Fairbanks and Charles Chap 
ll gt them ce tiul people 
Oy ir way cast we visited the Grand Canyon,a scenic 
trosity which | can only compare to Richard Strauss 
usic, and fr Colorado Springs, although the season 
ca to ascend it, we saw magnificent Pike's 
1 1 Be symphony in nature. We stopped at 
1) i it Chicago, where the principal music | heard 
" ed ja band, and then visited Niagara Falls 
1 wa Ne York. We shall stay here until about 
nidd f May and, although your season is pretty 
‘ er, much to our disappointment, with the Metro 
litan closed and the orchestra concerts practically ended, 
| hope to see some of your musical educational institu 
ind to talk with your leading vocal teachers 
The Society of English Singers 
In England there is a Society of English Singers, with 
h the leading authorities are associated. Sir C, Vil 
ers Stanford is the president and such men as Ben 
Davies, t tenor, Plunkett Greene and Hermann Klein 
The society’s object is to base the training 
m the English language and to attain as much 
t irdization in vocal teaching as is possible, and 
! at inxious to learn the views of your teachers on 
ty of establishing such a society here 
eard the Ampico demonstration concert the other 
eveni in which Ornstein rolls were played and Ornstein 
erformed. It was intensely interesting and | 
ird the record rolls as a very useful adjunct to musical 
ritis tar better for the students, in such places 
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ROLAND FOSTER, 


head of the 
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as Sydney, where the great artists seldom come, to hear 
their records than to listen to the classics performed by 
some half equipped musical murderer. In my own vocal 
teaching | have used talking machine records extensively. 
Of course, we have never had Galli-Curci out in Australia, 
but last winter, with the aid of her records, | gave a lec- 
ture to my students and others which was so popular that 
it had to be repeated. Through the records | am able to 
afford my pupils a study of the comparative styles of 
famous vocalists whom they never have had an oppor- 
tunity to hear. 

“One more treat | have had since | came to New York 
the opportunity to hear Mischa Levitzki play It was a 
revelation and | regard the young artist as a true 
genius, one who is bound to write his name very high on 
the roll of musica! tame.” 


Yamada Off for Japan 
Koscak Yamada, the Japanese composer and conductor, 
who has been spending the winter in New York, will leave 
for Japan this week, via Seattle, in order to spend the 
summer in his native country. He intends to return here 
next autumn. Mr. Yamada’s latest songs and piano pieces 
have just been published and are meeting with success 


department of the State Conservatorium of Music, Sydney, New South 
Foster, also a teacher in the same department. 


Wales, and Mrs. 
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AMERICAN CHRISTMAS CAROL . 
SUNG AT BETHLEHEM, PALESTINE 


The Detroit “Service Flag Christmas Carol” Heard on 
the Very Spot of the Nativity—Sung by 
General Allenby’s Men 


The MusicaL Courter told some time ago the story of 
the revival of carol singing on Christmas Eve and how 
Detroit was the center of that revival movement. For the 
first celebration in Detroit, Christmas, 1917, “The Service 
Flag Christmas Carol” was especially written for the oc 
casion, the words by Marjory L, Cooly and the music by 
J. Truman Wolcott. The composition was copyrighted 
and issued by the Children’s Aid Christmas Carolers of 
Detroit, the first edition being supplied for free distribu- 
tion through the generosity of C. J. Grinnell, of Detroit, 
president of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. A special package of these carols was for- 
warded to General Allenby in Palestine, and the Detroit 
Carolers have since been glad to learn that the “Service 
Flag Carol” was indeed sung on the traditional spot of 
Christ’s birth in Bethlehem on Christmas Eve, 1918. 
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THIRD ALL-AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ 
FESTIVAL A NOTABLE EVENT 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
Monday, April 21 


The first concert of the third All-American Festival, 
which was held at the Wanamaker Auditorium during 
the week of April 21, took place on Monday after- 
noon, when the publications of Hinds, Hayden -& Ei- 
dredge were presented by the following artists: Gor- 
don Phillips, pianist; Marguerite, C. Sullivan, soprano; 
Joseph Mathieu, tenor; Ernest La Prade, violinist, and 
Albert Wiederhold, bass- baritone, who recently re- 
turned to this country after fifteen months in France, 
during which time he sang to the soldiers. 

Mr. Phillips was heard in a suite for piano entitled 

“In Sleepy Hollow,” Eastwood Lane. It consists of 
three parts—“In Sleepy Hollow,” “On Tappan Zee,” 
“Katrina’s Waltz,” the latter having to be repeated, so 
enthusiastically was the entire number received by the 
good sized audience. The first part was delightfully 
melodious, while the second and third parts were of 
fine brilliancy and offered opportunity for the display 
of technic. Mr. Phillips rendered the suite excellently. 

Miss Sullivan, who possesses a voice of sweet qual- 
ity, was heard in the following: “A House of Mem- 
ories,” Gillette; “The Letter,” Gottfried Federlein; 
“Twilight,” and “Glad Hour of Morn,” Ernest La Prade. 

Joseph Mathieu, who is well known in concert cir- 
cles, was heard to particular advantage in perhaps the 
most attractive group of songs of the afternoon. These 
included: “At Nightfall,” Reddick; “Norah,” Burn- 
ham; “Two Loves,” Reddick; “The Little Fisherman,” 
Eastwood Lane, and “In Arcady,” McManus. The first 
four were, however, the most enjoyable of the group. 
The Reddick songs are lovely and should be an addi- 
tion to any singer's repertory. “The Little Fisherman” 
is a quaint number and was sung delightfully by Mr. 
Mathieu. 

Mr. La Prade’s playing of “Serenade d’Octobre” and 
“A Multnomah Romance,” by Nicholas De Vore, was 
much appreciated. The numbers are interesting and the 
scherzo by Gustave Ferrata, from a suite which won the 
first prize in Pittsburgh in 1908, proved to be out of the 
ordinary. 

“Prairie Moon,” Kroeger; “The Cock Shall Crow,” 
Burnham, and “Nevermore,” Kroeger, were the num- 
bers well sung by Mr. Wiederhold. His rich baritone 
voice has lost none of its beauty after his experience 
“over there,” and he was given a warm reception. He 
was also heard in a fifteen minute address about the 
music at the front. William Reddick furnished his 
usual artistic accompaniments at the piano. 

The concert served to illustrate the fact that this 
publishing house has some very worthy compositions 
in its catalogue—numbers that have already found 
favor with the discriminating singers and musicians, 


J. Fischer & Brother 
Tuesday, April 22 (Afternoon) 


J. Fischer & Brother featured works of O. E. Schminke, 
James R. Gillette, G. Ferrata, Blanche Goode, Alice Shaw, 
James P. Dunn, Elmer A. Steffen, A. Walter Kramer, 
Victor Harris, Theodora Dutton, P. A. Yon, L. Koemme- 
nich, Dorothy Herbert, Eastwood Lane, George C. Turner, 
and Fay Foster, on Tuesday afternoon, April 22. The 
artists appearing were James T. Noe, organ; Elsa Dikenes, 








soprano; Bernard Ferguson, baritone; Penelope Davies, 
mezzo-contralto; Mme. B. Scovill, piano, and Betty Mc- 
Kenna, soprano. James T. Noe opened the program with 


“Marche Russe,” Schminke and three Negro spirituals, 
(transcribed for organ by James R. Gillette). Elsa 
Diemer followed with a group of four songs—‘Night, 
and the Curtains Drawn,” Ferrata; “Thistle Down,” 
Schminke; “Tryst,” Goode, and “One April Day,” Shaw. 
Three songs by James P. Dunn, “Come Unto Me,” “Be- 
douin Song,” and “Under the Greenwood Tree,” were 
beautifully sung by Bernard Ferguson with the composer 


at the piano. Penelope Davies sang charmingly two 
groups, comprising “Two Loves,” Steffen; “For a Dream’ s 
Sake,” Kramer; “When Daddy Sings,” Harris ; *kO. 8 
Wood Violet,’ Herbert; “Summer Glow,” Lane, and 
“Little Black Boy,” Turner. Modena B. Scovill was heard 
in Kramer’s “Fragment” and “Intermezzo,” “Serenade 
d’Arlequin,” Dutton, and “Danza Tripolina,” P. A. Yon. 


Of this group Yon’s “Danza Tripolina” was the outstand- 
ing number. Betty McKenna sang three songs by L. 
Koemmenich—“*A Sprig of Rosemary,” “O Cool Is the 
Valley Now,” and “Spring,” effectively accompanied by 
the composer. The concert closed with a group of Fay 
Foster’s songs—“Love in Absence,” “My Menagerie,” and 
“Your Kiss,” artistically rendered by Bernard Ferguson, 
the composer playing delightful accompaniments. 

As an encore, Miss Foster’s very popular and success- 
ful song, “The Americans Come!” was demanded and re- 
ceived hearty applause. 


M. Witmark & Sons 
Wednesday, April 23 


Victor Herbert’s “Yester Thoughts” and “Punchinello” 
played on the organ by James Thurston Noe, opened the 
program furnished on Wednesday by the firm of M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, which was heard by a large audience. 

Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, followed in three 
songs, “Sorter Miss You,” Clay Smith, “Can’t Yo’ Heah 
Me Callin’, Caroline?” Caro Roma, and “Dear Little Boy 
of Mine,” Ernest R. Ball. All three are singable songs 
but the latter certainly made the greatest appeal. Later 
Mrs. Weller sang four Vanderpool songs, “I Did Not 
Know,” “Ma Little Sunflower,” “Love Will Die,” in manu- 
script, and “Values.” The first and last of these are too 
well known and too popular with singers and audiences 
to need comment but the other two are sure to gain as 
much favor, especially the “Little Sunflower,” which of- 
fers much opportunity for displaying interpretative powers. 

Norman Arnold’s tenor voice was especially well suited 
to the other Vanderpool group, consisting of * ‘Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains,” “Tf I Could Have My Way,” in manuscript, 
“Design,” and “The Heart Call,” in manuscript. The two 


manuscript songs are beautiful and will be a fine addition 
to the firm’s catalogue. 


Mr. Vanderpool has a particular 
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talent for real melody and his songs are always a pleas- 
ure. Mr. Arnold was well received and achieved success 
in three of Arthur A. Penn’s songs, “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” “Smilin’ Through,” and “Mine Honor and My 
Love.” The second one went so well that it had to be 
repeated, while the “Magic of Your Eyes” met with as 
much success as always. 

Helen Donnelly, who possesses a rich contralto voice, 
sang another Penn group very effectively. It included 
“Sunrise and You,” “Just to Hear You Whisper, I Love 
You,” and “Mighty Lonesome,” in manuscript. A group 
of charming songs by Frank Tours was sung by Chris- 
topher Hayes. 

Gordon Kay, baritone, contributed “Embers” and “The 
Ghostly Galley,” David W. Guion, two sympathetic songs 
that have appeal. Four negro spirituals were also given 
in an excellent manner and served to show that he is a 
singer of interest. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt closed the program with a group 
which included “Kiss Me Again,” Herbert, “Molly,” Her- 
be rt, “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” W. Keith Eliott, and 
“Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” Caro Roma. Mrs. 
Zendt has a soprano voice of fine range and quality and 
she sings with skill. 

J. Warren Erb acted as accompanist for several of the 
singers and his work was exceedingly commendable, 


G. Schirmer 


Thursday, April 24 

Recent publications of G. Schirmer, Inc., were featured 
on Thursday afternoon, April 24. The array of soloists 
who interpreted the seventeen composers represented on 
the program was distinctly interesting, and much of real 
worth was evident in the numbers given, making the con- 
cert a marked success. 

J. Thurston Noe, organist, opened the program with an 
allegro fuoco, by J. H. Rogers; “Benedictus,” I. Barton; 
and an andante cantabile, of Demarest. Four melodious 
songs—‘“Corals,” and “Jeannette,” Bryceson Treharne; 
“That Night of Dreams,” Geoffrey O’Hara; and “A New 
World Is Born,” Florence Parr Gere, were then sung by 
Joseph Mathieu, who possesses a decidedly pleasing tenor 
voice. Henry Holden Huss, whose compositions always 
meet with much favor, anes three of his piano numbers— 
“The Booklet,” “On the Lake” and “Menuet Rococo.” 
A group of Frederick Jacobi’s attractive songs—“The 
Faery Isle of Janjira,” “In the Night,” and “Love and 
Death,” were sung with much spirit by Marguerite Ringo, 
soprano. Dicie Howell, soprano, was much enjoyed in her 
artistic singing of four of R, Huntington Woodman songs 

“Joy of Spring,” ‘ ‘My Rose,” “An Early Valentine,” 
“Love’s In My Heart.” A group of numbers, including 
“Mother of My Heart,” Frank H. Grey; “Treat Me Nice,” 
ae Alden Carpenter; “De ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” David 
W. Guion; and “Oh, Lift Thine Eyes,” Leon St. Clair, 
were given by Earl Tuckerman, baritone, in an excellent 
manner. The charm and variety of style noticeable in 
Richard Hageman’s songs, which were beautifully sung 
by Amparito Farrar, a popular soprano, with Mr. Hage- 
man accompanying, found instant favor with the audience 
They were “Do Not Go, My Love,” “Grandma’s Prayer,” 
“May Night,” “The Cunnin’ Little Thing,” and “At the 
Well.” Mr. Hageman’s songs express real artistic value, 
ranging from dramatic fervor, especially evident in the 
first number of the group, to enticing delicacy in “The 


Cunnin’ Little Thing.” They are also rich in melodic 
beauty. e 
“Shadowings,” a cycle of five short songs with poems 


from the Japanese of Lafcadio Hearn, called “After Long 
Absence,” “Moonlight on the Sea,” “Happy Poverty,” 
“Devil-May-Care Poverty,” and “Memories in Spring,” 
composed by Harold V. Milligan, were delightful num- 
bers. They were sung by Iseult Morice, whose voice is a 
full toned soprano. She also sang Carpenter’s “The Lawd 
Is Smilin’ Through the Do’”; and “You Came Into My 
Life,” Annabel Morris Buchanan, which closed the unusu- 


ally diversified program. Jacobi, Woodman, and Milli 
gan were at the piano during the rendition of their own 
songs. Carl Deis furnished the other accompaniments 
Huntzinger & Dilworth 
Friday, April 25 


composers, Hunt 


Songs of American published by 


zinger & Dilworth, were presented at the Friday alter 
noon, April 25, se ssion, 

Earl Tuckerman, baritone, gave the first group of 
five numbers, including “Lass o’ Mine” and “I'll Follow 
You,” Florence Turner Maley; an appealing darkey 
spiritual, “Standin’' in the Need o' Prayer,” William 
Reddick; “Little Sleeper,” W. Frank Harling, and “Give 
a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” Geoffrey O'Hara. Lotta 


Madden, the well known soprano, sang with much suc 


cess, “All That I Ask,” Francis Moore; another Reddick 
spiritual, “Wait ‘Till [ Put on My Crown”; “The 
Mither Heart,” by William Stickles, who accompanied 


the singers, and “In Flanders Fields,” Mark Andrews 


The third group contained Louis Koemmenich’s ad 
mirable song, “My Love Hath Wings”; “Life,” Flor 
ence Parr Gere; “Toreador of Mine,” Harling; “To 
One Away,” and “Joy,” Alexander Rihm, which were 


a pleasing mannet 
final group of 


Alma Beck, contralto, in 


given by 
was again represented in the 


O’Hara 


five songs, the number being “Two Little Stars,” and 
Maley with “Summer Time of Long Ago” and “A Fai 
Exchange,” also Mr. Stickles with “Highland Joy.” 
John Prindle Scott’s beautiful ballad, “The Dearest 


completed this group, which was sung by Har 
\ large audience was present 
songs and their singers 


Place,” 
vey Hindermeyer, tenor 
and liberal in its applause for 
Niessen-Stone Pupils 
Saturday, April 26 

A concert of the compositions published by the Bos 
ton Music Company was originally announced to con 
clude the third All-American Composers’ Festival on 
Saturday afternoon, but owing to unforeseen circum 
stances it had to be postponed, and the vocal pupils of 


Matja Niessen-Stone filled the time with a program 
devoted entirely to American composers, those repre 
sented being Florence Parr Gere, Charles Huerter, 
Harriet Ware, Mary Turner Salter, John Alden Car 
penter, Alexander McFadyen, IF. P. Smith, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Claude Warford, Bryceson Tre 
harne, Bruno Huhn, Morgan, Spross, Rhea Silberta, 
Behrend, Christiaan Kriens, Linn-Seiler, John Prindl 
Scott, Oley Speaks, H. Alex. Matthews, John Barnes 
Wells, R. H. Woodman, and Ward-Stephens Phe 
pupils participating, all of whom gave evidence of 


training, not only by vocal 
excellence, but by their self assured and effective man 
ner of presenting their selections, were Frieda Rochen, 
ecgrane; L ag Cutler, a contralto with luscious voice 
Gloria Perles, a coloratura soprano; Bernhard Fried 

man, to whom nature has given an unusually rich bari 
tone; Marguerite Hussar, mezzo Foster, so 
prano, who is going with a Shubert musical productio 

l work has 


the thoroughness of their 


Grace 


next season; Elsa Gardner, soprano, whose 
the real professional touch, and George Dale, tenor 
Clara Crangle, at the piano, furnished most sympa 


accompaniments throughout the long 
Laparra Leaves for France 
Raoul Laparra, the composer of “Habanera,” and 
work for piano and orchestra, “A Basque Sunday” (which 
he played recently, and most successfully, with the Bo 
ton Symphony in that city), sailed for France last 
where he will spend the summer. During his stay 
he will play “A Basque Sunday” with orchestra 
Pierné. I Aparra’s opera, “Habanera,” is sli 
duction at the Opera Comique in Paris during the coming 
summer season. Next fall there will be a joint American 
tour by Laparra and Mme. Delaunois under management 
of the French-American Association for Musical Art. 
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MUSIC FLOURISHES IN BERLIN 





(Continued from page 5.) 
matinee idol throughout Scandinavia; a life size oil por- 
trait adorns the center of the leading music store here. 
Eminent critics say that he has “inherited the mantle of 


De Pachmann as a Chopin player.” As a composer, while 
modern, he hits off the public taste to perfection. Every- 
wody plays his “Revérence” and “Minuetto vecchio.” 
Friedman has given fourteen recitals to crowded houses 


in Copenhagen this season. 
New Violin Wonder 

As rewards fiddlers America is, with all its Heifetzes 
and Seidels, not the only pebble on the beach. Since my 
irrival here Ferenc (Franz) Von Vecsey, who made the trip 
cross Germany by aeroplane, has given three recitals 
all “sold out.” His technic is perhaps unsurpassed today. 
Willy Burmester had great success earlier in the season. 

ow that the Crown Prince, Burmester’s pupil, is gone, 
Burmester prefers to live in Denmark, he being one of the 


few fortunate ones who managed to get their money out 
of danger. But neither of these is said to be in a class 
vith the latest arrival among violinistic wonders—Emil 
lelemanyi. I have not been able to hear him, but the best 
uithorities here say he is phenomenal. His great musi- 
ianship is emphasized by the critics. He is said to play 
Beethoven ccncerto like a reincarnated Joachim! It 
unds as though America were next. Telemanyi, by the 
y, has married a daughter of Carl Nielsen, the com- 
ser. Finally, there is a new prodigy, Stephen Partos, 
teen years old, who has had tremendous success. 
Vocalists Not of High Rank 
Singers are, of course, as plentiful here as in America, 
ut very few of hieh rank have appeared. Claire Dux, 


f the Berlin Opera, is expected—probably by aeroplane, 
for she is an enthusiastic aviator. It is said that after 
peace is signed she will appear in England. The Swedish 
haritone, John Forsell, has had success here both in opera 
and as recitalist, and the Norwegian lieder singer, Henrik 
Dahl, has made himself very popular with the rendition 
if folksongs and Scandinavian student songs. The song 
soirées of Therese Behr-Schnabel, with her husband, Ar- 
tur Schnabel, at the piano, are especially praised for their 
fine artistic favor. Schnabel alone has also appeared as 
pianist, in recital and with the Royal Orchestra. 

Nielsen a Real Master 

rhe Royal Orchestra is, of course, the orchestra of the 

Royal Opera, but it also gives symphony coficerts—threc 











GERTRUDE CLEOPHAS 


PIANIST 
Her Brilliant Success With Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, March 9, 1919 





“Gertrude Cleophas as a symphony soloist more than met 
the expectations aroused by the well known excellence of 
her recital work and proved the finest pianist heard in a 
popular concert for many a day, Her interpretation of the 
MacDowell D Minor Concerto was both original and author 
itative in a performance of solid dynamics and lovely tone 
color effects. Miss Cleophas seemed like Carreno returned 
to play the concerto dedicated to her. Most warmly received, 
Miss Cleophas played extra with much brilliance another 
piece by the Poe of the piano, the F Sharp Etude.”—Victor 
Nilsson, Minneapolis Journal, March 10, 1919. 

“It is a pleasure, but not a surprise, to find a Minneapolis 
artist taking higher-than-average solo honors at a Sunday 
concert, Gertrude Cleophas, pianist, by her initial appear- 
ance with the orchestra, increased the favorable impression 
already made by her past recitals. Technically she seems 
impeccable; she has command of color, her tone being caress 
ing, singing or dramatic, as the mood of the composition 
demands, and her readings afe at all times clear and com 
prehending. There is thought as well as beauty in her playing 
and she gave a balanced and eloquent interpretation of Mac 
Dowell'’s D Minor Concerto. As an encore Miss Cleophas 
dashed confidently through a brilliant MacDowell etude.” 
Caryl B, Storrs, Minneapolis Tribune, March 10, 1919. 


“Miss Cleophas selected the MacDowell Concerto in D 
minor for the performance and gave an especially fine inter- 
pretation of this difficult composition. Her playing was guided 
throughout by sound musicianship. There was both clarity 
and facility of expression.”—Dr, James Davies, Minneapolis 
Daily News, March 10, 1019. 

“Rarely has a pianist, who is not yet reckoned among the 
world’s greatest, acquitted herself so brilliantly as did 
Gertrude Cleophas on the occasion of her appearance as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra yesterday. 
Miss Cleophas fad selected an American composition, Mac- 
Dowell'’s D Minor Concerto. An ensemble was created 
which is poses only when the conductor and musicians 
have a soloist who inspires them. Miss Cleophas’ masterful 
touch and highly developed technic swept the audience off 
their feet. She also soabneed a beautiful legato, and it was 
indeed a pleasure to listen to the concerto. The artist was 
recalled many times and responded with an etude by Mac- 
Dowell.”—Carl Hansen, Minneapolis Tidende, March 10, 1919. 
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a season—with its regular conductor, Georg Héberg. More 
important, or at least more interesting, are the concerts of 
the Danish Concert Society, whose conductor is the coun- 
try’s ranking composer, Carl Nielsen. New works pro- 
duced this season include a symphony by Robert Hansen 
and a Concertstiick by Louis Glass. Debussy’s “La Mer” 
was also a novelty here. But the most significant event 
was a great concert of Nielsen’s own works, which formed 
the last of a great cycle of all his important works, extend- 
ing over two seasons. At this closing symphonic concert 
(a chamber music concert is still to follow) the “Sinfonia 
espansiva,” op. 2, the “Hymnus amores” for chorus, chil- 
dren’s chorus and orchestra, and excerpts from the inci- 
dental music to Oecehlenschlager’s “Aladdin” were per- 
formed. The whole country, so to speak, did homage to 
iis foremost musical genius on this occasion. 

That not more of Nielsen’s music is heard in America 
is a pity. Among modern Scandinavians thus far, only 
Sibelius is in his class. Time alone will tell who is the 
greater of the two contemporaries (they were born in the 
same year). Nielsen has been called the Northern Reger, 
but he is much more than that. Like Reger he builds 
squarely on Bach, but in a more organic sense; his coun- 
terpoint is phenomenal. He is, however, a thoroughgoing 
modernist, and above all has a strong personality which 
sticks out of every bar. Therefore it is impossible to con- 
nect him with any school. He has studied not only in 
Germany, but in France and Italy, and has lived in Greece; 
yet he is hardly an eclectic. His personality, like his music 
here and there, reminds one a little of Brahms. 

More About Nielsen 


It was my good fortune to spend an evening with the 
composer and his family, and the Danish pianist Christian- 
sen played for mea chaconne anda set of terrific variations 
—perhaps the greatest since Brahms’ Handel variations— 
which is about to be published, Nielsen’s own expressed 
ideal is “to write music that is like a clean sharp sword, 
cutting and easy to grasp,” and it seems as though he had 
achieved it. In his own country he is not only celebrated 
but in a sense popular. His comic opera “Maskerade,” 
based on Holberg but musically modern, has had some 
forty performances in the Royal Opera during the last few 
years; and the gréat Danish classic, Oehlenschlager’s 
“Aladdin,” which occupies. two evenings, is being given at 
present with Nielsen’s music. It is impossible to get a seat. 

Nielsen also conducts every year in Goteborg in Sweden. 
Recently he produced his new symphony, “The Inextin- 
guishable,” there. The “inextinguishable” is of course the 
life force, but one critic declared ex cathedra that it meant 
the Danes’ hate for the Germans! The same work was 
given here by the Palae Orchestra under Frederik Schned- 
ler-Petersen. This orchestra, under its excellent conduc- 
tor, furnishes the principal symphonic fare of the Copen- 
hagen public. Every Sunday afternoon through the winter 
season one may hear for a mere farthing a fine program 
of mainly classical music, with soloists. The program 
which I listened to consisted of Haydn, Weber, Bizet anid 
Wagner, and some very interesting songs by Jarnefelt. 
The nineteenth concert, tomorrow, consists of Scandina- 
vian music only. In the summer season these concerts are 
given in the celebrated Tivoli on Saturdays, and on every 
other weekday the orchestra, somewhat smaller, gives pop- 
ular programs. Among the novelties this summer will be 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Negro Rhapsody” and “Comedy Over- 
ture.” 

Copenhagen Very Musical 

What I have mentioned is by no means the sum total of 
Copenhagen’s musical activity. There are always a num- 
ber of special orchestral concerts. For instance, the young 
Danish composer-conductor, Paul Von Klenau, an ultra- 
modern of impressionistic tendency, will shortly conduct 
a concert, partly of his own works. Klenau has conducted 
a great deal in Germany and Austria and is better known 
there than at home. Then there are choral concerts. The 
Caecilia, under Rung-Keller, gives three regular concerts 
in the season. The Berlin Domchor also paid a visit and 
gave a few concerts here. Chamber music has been prac- 
tised by various local organizations, and shortly the Lon- 
don String Quartet will make its Danish debut. The Bo- 
hemian Quartet has tried to come several times, but can- 
celled its engagement each time. 

All in all, considering the size of the place, this is the 
most musical town I have been in for years, and I should 
not be surprised if it would soon rank with such cities as 
Paris and Brussels. In reality I believe it is more musical 
than either; general popular interest is greater here at any 
rate. The leading music store, that of Wilhelm Hansen, 
is certainly a more prosperous and brilliant looking affair 
than anything else on the continent; it is for all the world 
like the best we have in New York. And the life of the 
town, its gaiety and its brilliance, its cosmopolitan air, and 
the number of languages one hears at times, permits the 
pleasant illusion of being back home. The war, here in 
Copenhagen, is a myth. César SAERCHINGER. 


Karl Schneider Presents Treble Clef Club 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1919—Recently Karl Schnei- 
der presented the Treble Clef Club in the Clover Room of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in what proved to be a very 
delightful guest concert. The capacity audience present 
was splendidly responsive to the well-chosen numbers of- 
fered by both chorus and soloists. Mr. Schneider’s un- 
doubted ability was effectively displayed in his conducting 
of several numbers rendered by this extremely artistic 
female choir of well drilled and sincere lovers of music. 
The conductor’s careful training of the ladies as evinced 
by the ensemble, tone grading and rhythmic appreciation 
was at all times strongly in evidence. The selections chosen 
for the chorus included Gilbert’s “Vision of Music,” in 
which Miss Krackoff, a young woman of undoubted ability 
and very commendable understanding, sang the solo parts; 
Bertrand Fox’s “Bugle,” as well as three part songs by 
Mrs, Gere, “To Arcady,” “Danse Tambourine” and the 








CECIL FANNING, 


the well known baritone, who with H. B. Turpin at the 
piano, is making an extensive Western tour during which 
he is presenting a variety of programs, all the songs being 
sung in English. Mr. Fanning opens with two arias, fol- 
lowing with a group of Shakespearian songs and a second 
group of folksongs, and concluding with a number of inter- 
esting English songs, among them being: “The Doe-Skin 
Blanket,” Charles W. Cadman; “Values,” Frederick W. 
Vanderpool; “Sorter Miss You,” Clay Smith; “The Magic 
of Your Byes,” Arthur A. Penn; “I Did Not Know,” Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool; “The Long, Long Trail,” Zo Elliott; 
“Ring out, Sweet Bells of Peace,’ Caro Roma, and “Smilin' 
Through,” Arthur A. Penn. 





“Awakening of Green” were exquisitely interpreted. 
Ethel Rudderow, a soprano whose lovely voice, fine tech- 
nical command and charming personality were the means 
of holding the attention of the audience and arousing a 
turmoil of enthusiasm, sang Handel’s “Caro Selve” with 
commendable interpretative and vocal finesse. Miss Krack- 
off and Miss Rudderow are pupils of Mr. Schneider. 
Other soloists included Gertrude Thullen and Mrs. Gere. 
Ellis Clarke Hamman presided at the piano with his usual 
masterly resourcefulness and understanding. 
G. M. W. 
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May 1, 1919 
Goodson’s London Reception for Melba 


Katharine Goodson and her husband, Arthur Hinton, 
gave a large reception at their home in St. John’s Wood, 
Loudon, on Monday, March 31, for Mme. Melba. The 
famous diva had only arrived in England about a week 
before, and although the invitations were sent at very 
short notice, a large crowd of well known society people 
and musicians, as well as many members of the press, 
assembled to greet and honor her. When the diva was 
announced, nearly all the visitors were expectantly await- 
ing her in the artistic music room. As she entered, the 
strains of “See the Conquering Hero Comes” were heard, 
and she was greeted with a magnificent ovation. 

Among the many distinguished guests were: Julia, 
Marchioness of Tweedale; the Viscountess Dupplin, Sir 
Federick and Lady Pollock, Sir Martin and Lady Con- 
way, Sir Ernest Palmer, Sir Arthur Wollaston, Baron 
Frederic d’Erlanger, Lady Palmer, Sir Charles and Lady 
Stanford, Sir Timothy and Lady Coghlan, Sir Alexan- 
der and Lady Mackenzie, Sir Henry and Lady Wood, Sir 
Valentine Chirol, Colonel Roddie, Major and Mrs. Men- 
zies, Mrs. Moberly Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Rogers, 
Dr. and Mrs. Louis Starr, of Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Klein, Mr, and Mrs. Curtis Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Hoare, Francis E. Barrett, G. H. Clutsam, Alfred 
Kalisch, Gilbert F. Webb, and many others. 

It is announced that Mme. Melba and Katharine Good- 
son will make a series of appearances together both in 
London and the provinces, under the direction of their 
joint manager, Lionell Powell. 


Leps to Conduct Operatic Performances 


That delightful and strikingly melodious opera of Vic- 
tor Herbert, “The Serenade,” to be presented at two 
performances on May 5 and 6, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia, will be the spring offering of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. A large attendance is as- 
sured and there is keen interest in the production apart 
from its enjoyable qualities, because of the fact that the 
proceeds will go to Temple University. Wassili Leps, 
conductor of the society, has been busy for several weeks 
conducting rehearsals. The cast and the chorus are now 





WASSILI LEPS. 


well prepared for the performances, the ballet being also 
well along in rehearsals. Victor Herbert has promised 
to wield the baton at each performance, and as he takes 
a great interest in the activities of the Operatic Society, 
his presence is assured. The cast represents some of the 
best Philadelphia singers, and in the list are Marie Stone 
Langston, Horace R. Hood, Carl Weyman, Herman J. 
Bub, Eva A, Rittleworth, Eva A. Hitter and Emily Stokes 
Hagar. 


Laurenti Bookings 


Mario Laurenti, the successful young Italian baritone 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang at the Hip- 
podrome, New York, Sunday, April 6, under the auspices 
of the Foreign Langu: ages Bureau of the Victory Loan 
Campaign, and was enthusiastica]ly received. Laurenti is 
with the opera company in Atlanta and will be heard in 
recital in Dublin, Ga., immediately following the Atlanta 
season. After this concert he has to return to New York 
immediately in order to sing at a concert on May 1 at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. On May 13 he is engaged as soloist 
with the Treble Clef Club in Hartford, Conn., this being 
Mr. Laurenti’s first appearance in that city. 

Owing to an early concert tour, Mr. Laurenti had to 
decline a number of important operatic engagements in 
the South. 


Berumen Pupils in Recital 


Four talented young pianists, artist-pupils of Ernesto 
Berumen, appeared in recital Saturday, April 5, at the 
La Forge-Bernumen studio, and displayed unusual pianistic 
talent. Mabel Bell and Elvin Smith appeared for the first 
time at the musicales, and made a very favorable impres- 
sion with the large and enthusiastic audience. Miss Bell 
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played the valse caprice by Cyril Scott and the “Danse” by 
Debussy with musical feeling and clear technic. Mr. Smith, 
a lad with unusual talent, gave a splendid rendition of 
compositions by Beethoven and Liapounoff. Possessing a 
fine technic, Mr. Smith played with a musical touch which, 
combined with strength and temperament, made his play- 
ing a feature of the concert. Helen Smith and Kathryn 
Kerin gave again great pleasure with their playing. 

A second recital is announced for Wednesday, April 16, 
at which occasion six new young artists will appear. 


Florence Macbeth’s Time Well Occupied 


Florence Macbeth, prima donna of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was the guest of honor at the luncheon of the 
Sorosis Club held in Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on Monday, April 7. At the close of the luncheon she 
made a very interesting speech on the value of music in 
the home and in schools. 

On April 25, the soprano will sing in Chicago and her 
May engagements include the following dates: May 2, 
Vassar ies Poughkeepsie, N. Y. May 5-10 in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; May 22 in Albany, N. y. ; May 27 in Cedar 
Rapids, la.: May 29 in Mankato, Minn. 

Miss Macbeth is also to aid in the coming Liberty Loan 
campaign. 


Two Aborn Soloists Busy 


Gladys Axman, the dramatic soprano, whose appear- 
ances in productions of the Aborn Opera Company, or 
at the institution conducted by Milton Aborn, have 
brought her much praise, has recently returned from a 
stay of six weeks in France, where she sang at several 
camps and soldiers’ headquarters. 

Ambros Cherichetti, the tenor, is a student at the Aborn 
Opera School, the Mendelssohn Club, of Rockford, IIL, 
sponsoring him. It should please that club to read of his 
recent success at the Century Theater Club affair, given 
at Hotel Astor, New York. 





White-Smith Sumsbere Played in California 


During the months of February and March, Dr. H. J. 
Stewart played the following compositions from the cata- 
logue of White-Smith Music Publishing Company on the 
great outdoor organ in Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal.: “My 
Old Kentucky Home” (fantasia), Lord; Serenade, 
Chaminade-Kraft; “Evening Chimes,” Wheeldon; “Danse 
de la Cour,” Brocca-Stewart, and “Festival Processional,” 
Lewis. 
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Washington, D. C., March 26, 19190 
Editor Musical Courier 
“It is not generally known that there is in Washington, besides 
the fine one in Hon. D, J. Partello’s collection, a fine Nicholas 
Lupot violin which is owned by Elra C. Palmer, of 5608 Four 
teenth street, N. W. This instrument, which was made in 1806 
has ag an interesting history. It was bought about 1837 by E 
Maddox, then a professional player in Philadelphia, who played 
it as first violinist and leader of the orchestra in the Chestnut 


when he quit 
which he 


Street Theater for over twenty years, or until 1861, 
his position and enlisted in a Philadelphia regiment of 
was quartermaster during the Civil War, 

His descendant now living, a grandson, 
whom Mr. Maddox bought the instrument 
Mr. Maddox gave up professional playing and 
of the United States Government as a clerk in the 
ment, playing thereafter only for pleasure 
his friends, 

It is said that he used to make beautiful music upon it and 
that he spurned all offers to purchase it, saying that there was 


trom 
closed 


does not know 
After the war 
entered the service 
War Depart 


his own and that of 


not enough money in the country to buy it At his death, th 
violin passed into the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Marble, 
whose husband played it for home amusement only Then Mr 
Marble died, aad some years later Mrs. Marble followed him to 
“that bourne whence no traveler returns.”” The ownership o 


did not play it at 
rccasions 


the Lupot then passed to her son George, whe 


all, but kept it as a highly prized heirloom. On various 


an attaché of the French Legation tried to buy the Lupot from 
Mr. Marble, asking him to name. his price. This was twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, but Mr. Marble was in easy circumstances 


and would not sell it. However, his circumstances changed som 


in 1913, and in August of that year he sold it to Mr. Palmer, 
its present owner. It is so characteristic that it was pronounced 
a Nicholas Lupot immediately on sight by both these great con 
noisseurs, Hon : Partello and Freeman A. Oliver These 
men have each owned and sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of valuable old violins 

On the occasion of Eugene Ysaye’s last appearance in Wash 
ington he examined it carefully in his dressing room at oe theate 


remarking on the evi 
Few violins can surpass this 
and purity of tone It should 


and said that it was undoubtedly 
dences of its years of daily use 
Lupot for power, volume, sweetness 
be owned by a solo artist. Mr Palmer is a modest gentleman, 
a lover of music and an amateur player on the flute and violin 
He has composed some beautiful little melodies and also has much 
literary ability. (Signed) Conrav Cornetius 
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MEXICO CITY ENDS NOTABLE MUSICAL SEASON 


Pavlova Dances—So Do Her Prices 


movement 


Mexico City, April 15, 1919.—The musical 
After 


Mexico began in an extraordinary way this year 


in} 
10, of the 


the season of four weeks, beginning January : 
Spanish cellist, Pablo Casals, came the classic dances of 
whose is still here. The Mexi- 


\ona Pavlova, company 
can artists, Alba Herrera y Ogazon, pianist, and Julian Car- 
illo, violinist, gave four Beethoven concerts of the ten 
violin and piano. Also one of our best com 
posers and pianists, Cario del Castillo, is giving a series 
recitals. For April 19 there is announced 
season ever known in Mexico at the Iris 


miatas for 


of successful 


the biggest Ivric 
Theater, while at the Colon will be the well known Span 
ish tenor, Florencio Constantino, who is coming to give 
five concerts in Mexico with the soprano, Gladys Wagner, 
vho is not known in Mexico 
The Paviova Season 
Although briefly, something should be said regarding the 


ong season Pavlova has had in this city. The ballet was 
venerally liked, though it is admitted that the present com 
ny of this admirable Russian dancer is very incomplet« 
d quite inferior to what it was’when Nijinsky was the 
st male dancer in the troupe. Pavlova has been greatly 
lauded for her interpretations such as “The Death of 
t Swan” (Saint-Saens), “The Dragon Fly” (Kreisler), 
¢ others; but her work has been equalled by the second 
dancer, Vlasta Maslowa, who is 


company, the 
men 


rure in the 


st popular with our theatergoing public The 
incers only have one celebrity, Stowitz, in his original 
reations, as “The Indian Dance” (Kreisler) and the 
Svrian Dance” (Saint-Saéns), in which the artist also 

iened the fine costumes of both dances. The first male 
lancer, Volinine, is considered good but somewhat mo 
otonous. Whereas Alexandre Smallens, the conductor 
of the orchestra, who came with the company, made a 


as a musician and a conductor of 
Smallens and the female dancer, 
been engaged for the next opera 


great reputation here 
rare artistic perceptions 
Viasta Maslowa, have 
exnson 

Declining Prices 
been much criticised for her disregard for 


Pavlova has 
season was announced at the 


public interests. -When the 
Arbeu Theater, the company which brought her from 
Havana advertised a series of fifteen ballets at eight 


pesos (four dollars) parquet per ballet or ten pesos single 
numbers. As the commencement of this season was prac- 
tically a failure, due to the high prices, after a week single 
seats were lowered to six pesos without any consideration 
who had paid at eight pesos for the series. To 
went over with her com 
lowered the price to five 


for those 
idd to this Pavlova, when she 
pany to the Principal Theater, 
pesos a seat. In the “El Toreo” Bull Ring (a splendid 
site tor open air performances, with a capac ity for 20,000 
spectators), where she has given four or five Sunday per- 


formances, three pesos was charged, and finally she con- 
sented to work at the Cine Granat for 1.50 pesos a seat, 
commencing the 20th. Perhaps she will cheapen her work 
more still, as it is not nearly so popular. She announced 
her farewell for March 31, but as she has done this four 
or five times before, we do not know if it is true. 


Woodstock Trio Under Anderson Management 

The artistic atmosphere permeating the charming colony 
of Woodstock in the Catskills was perhaps responsible for 
the formation of the trio which has taken its name, and 
includes Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist; Hans Meyer, violinist, 
and James Gordon, cellist. They spend their summers at 
this delightful village. 

Adopting, too, the policy of other chamber music or- 
ganizations, the trio, although organized a few years ago, 
exercised discretion by waiting until a good ensemble had 




















WOOPSTOCK TRIO. 


been established and a repertory acquired before coming 
under a management for public appearances, 


Individually the members are capable soloists, whose 
study was under eminent masters here and abroad. The 
which are varied and interesting, have been 


programs, 
selected with the judgment of wide experience and care- 
fully prepared. 

Walter Anderson announces 
for the coming season. 


this delightful attraction 


Ethelynde Smith Completes Six Weeks’ Tour 

Ethelynde Smith, dramatic soprano, recently completed 
a tour of six weeks which included concerts in the States 
of Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Ohio, Missouri and Kansas, many of the appearances be- 
ing re-engagements. Miss Smith arranges her own pro- 
grams for her concerts, and shows much musicianship in 
the selection of her numbers. 
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Brooklyn Music School Settlement “at Home” 
The April At Home and Musicale of the Brooklyn 

Music School Settlement was held Sunday afternnon, 

April 27, at the Music School, 525 Grand Avenue. The 

program was given by Augette Foret, head of the French 

department, and Willem Durieux, in charge of the en- 
semble work. Mme. Foret is widely known, especially in 

Europe, as an exponent of folksongs, and has toured suc- 

cessfully through the United States, and also in Japan, 

where she appeared before the Mikado. She sang her 
first group in the costume of a Breton peasant, and the 
second in a bergerette costume. Mr. Durieux is first cel- 
list of the New York Symphony Orchestra. Mrs, Emil 

Boas accompanied Mr. Durieux, and Claude Warford ac- 

companied Mme. Foret. 


Florence Keniston’s Interesting Career 


Florence Keniston, who has been heard in New York on 
several occasions during the past season, possesses a so- 
prano voice of excellent quality and big range. Mrs. Ken- 
iston’s career dates back to the age of eleven, when her 
voice was discovered. At the age of sixteen she was taken 
to New York for serious vocal development and placed in 
charge of the distinguished vocal teacher, Luisa Cappiani, 
with whom she studied an entire summer. 

Mme. Cappiani was very enthusiastic over her young 
pupil, declaring she has the beauty and power of voice of 
a woman of forty, and predicted for her a brilliant future. 
Mme. Cappiani guaranteed that she could prepare her new 
pupi! for opera in four years, but this was no temptation, 
for the young artist was determined to finish school and 
enter college. 

The vear following she went to London, where she 
sang for Georg Henschel and Belle Cole, who advised 
her to begin at once serious study for an operatic career, 
but she again returned to school. After her graduation, 
she went to New York for further vocal development with 
_ Garrigue Mott (the well known exponent of Mme. 

Cappiani’s method), with whom she studied five years, 
after which she returned to Europe, where she studied in 
Paris with F. Ruhlmann, of the Opéra Comique; in Mad- 
rid with Gino Marinuzzi, and in Naples with Carlo Sebas- 
tiani 
In the summer of 1913 Mrs. Keniston returned to Amer- 
ica, locating in Cambridge, Mass., where her husband was 
instructor of French at Harvard. 

Mrs. Keniston’s beautiful voice was greatly admired 
after her appearance betore a representative audience of 





© Bachrach. 
FLORENCE KENISTON, 


Soprano, 


over eight hundred interested listeners. She now resides 
in Ithaca, , where her husband is professor of Span- 
ish at Cornell University. 

Mrs, Keniston is in great demand as soloist for public 
and private musicales, and is always ready to do her bit 
for our American boys i in uniform, who have been lavishly 
entertained in her beautiful home during the period of the 
war. 

Mrs. Keniston received the following tribute from 
Esperanza Garrigue: 

You have a valuable voice and a valuable talent. Cultivate both 
to the utmost limits. You can do something big in the world if 
you willingly and religiously keep small long enough. Have no 
thought of making effect or oe any human being for five 
poe and you will make the est legitimate effects yet made 
»y a dramati¢ soprano voice 

Carlo Sebastiani writes as follows: 

To Florence Keniston, who has an unusual artistic feeling, an 
unusual understanding of the art of song and a splendid artistic 
temperament, 


Max Gegna Under New Management 


It has been announced that Max Gegna, the cellist, is 
now under the management of the Music League of 


America. 
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Doolittle Pupils Demonstrate Perfield System 


“Children enjoy making things,” said Effa Ellis Perfield. 
“Have you seen little boys making wigwams out of blank- 
ets and chairs in their mother’s house on a rainy day? 
Does your little girl pull your furniture out of place and 
create a house for herself and her dolls? Does she take 
scraps of goods and make clothes for her ‘family’? Do 
the boys get bits of wood and nails, and hammer them 
together until they have a tiny chicken coop for their im- 
aginary farm? We have all seen children do these things 
They have watched daddy in his carpentering about the 
house and mother with her sewing. Children enjoy creat- 
ing. They like to make things and feel their power to ex- 
press themselves. Children have creative minds with 
which to express their individuality, but they have not 
been given the means to express it. This is particularly 
true of music.” 

Pupils of Maude Tucker Doolittle demonstrated the 
work they have done while studying music by the peda- 
gogy which Mrs. Perfield has developed. They took 
rhythmic dictation at a rapid tempo, improvised melodies 
and verses to given rhythms, played melodies which they 
had created and harmonized, and sang major, minor, di- 
minished, and augmented chords. They also spelled and 
sang tetrachords. The. pupils even demonstrated the evo- 
lution of the grand staff from the “nature tone.” Their 
first lesson creates in them a desire to listen to sounds in 
life, nature and music. The child is told nothing; through 





TUCKER DOOLITTLE. 


PUPILS OF MAUDE 
feeling and reasoning the child expresses himself. In this 
way he learns to hear, think and see. This gives him the 
ability for self criticism which he will need in life. It 
also leaves him with no doubt in his mind as to why 


things are called certain names. He has reasoned it for 
himself and knows, so Mrs. Perfield declared. 
The following are some poems written by Mrs. Doo- 


little’s pupils: 
“The Lark and the 
years old): 


Robin,” Peter Osgood (eight and one-half 


by 


The lark was flying in the sky; 


He saw a robin passing by. 
‘Good morning!’ sang the merry lark 
The robin said, “The same to you,” 


And then again away he flew. 


Broter (ten years old): 
Jown beside the river, 
Where the poppies bloom, 
Ducks are gaily swimming, 
In the month of June. 


“June,” by Florence 


“Winter and Spring,” by Lora Aborn (ten years): 
We are all happy that winter is here, 
But we are more happy that spring is near. 


Moon,’ ois Lora Aborn (ten years): 
e moon, that lantern of night, 


Outshone the fireflies’ sparkling light. 


“The 


’ by Ethel means rman (eight and one-half years old) 
‘irst I practice, then I play 
That is how I spend the day. 


“Keep Busy,’ 


HA 
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The above might well be called a 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





Vhvio by Matsene, Chicago 








O’SULLIVAN TRIUMPHS 


Somebody has asked what kind of notices John O'Sullivan 
got at his concert debut in Symphony Hall, Boston, which 
was so successful that every seat and all possible stand- 
ing room was sold and a thousand people turned away. 


He got wonderful notices. Read them yourself, 


Mr. O'Sullivan is not merely a tenor with a voice, but with 


a knowledge of what he wishes to do as an interpretative mu 
sician and why. He was at his best in airs which demanded 


high tones, full tones, and plenty of them.—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post. 

John O'Sullivan is a dramatic tenor. His voice is rich and 
of remarkable range, and used most intelligently.—Poston 
Herald. 

The tenor’s voice is sweet, clear and very true. His Irish 
songs were given with poignant feeling —Boston Glob 

O'Sullivan is a magnificent tenor. His ability to color his 


His high notes are tremendously thrilling 


tones is exceptional 
Boston American 


and he sings with taste and ease 


sang “Let 
almost tumbled 
Symphony Hall 


O'Sullivan pleased a capacity house, and when he 
Erin Remember” the applause was so great it 
the statues from their niches in the walls of 


—Boston Transcript. 


P. S.—Worcester has just added her applause to that 
of Boston and other cities. He sang in concert there 
Easter Sunday night before a great and appreciative 


audience. 
No more dates available this season, but a tour from 














“Vacation,” 


by Leona Hermann (ten years): 
Our schoo] days now are 


Vacation now is here. 


We'll have n 
Which we 


ore 


love 


time 
so very dear 


over, 


for music, 


Italian Milk Fund Concert 


On morning, 


at the 


Saturday 
Waldorf- 


April 
Astoria Hotel, 
ceeds of which, amounting to a considerable sum, were do- 
nated to the Free Milk for Italy Fund, in the organization 
Mrs. John Adams Drake was 


of which, and in the concert, 


the leading spirit. Mrs. 
studied in Italy 


best masters, and it ts th 


Drake, 


ere 


19, 


that she 


a concert 


New York, 


became 


was 


the entire 


herself a singer of ability, 
for a number of years with some of the 
interested 


in things Italian to such an extent that when the 


broke out and the time of need for Italy came, 
doned her singing to throw herself entirely into works of 
charity in aid of that wag sy! 


providing an ambulance 
the Free 


and a distinguished list of patronesses, was given 
Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan tenor; Nina Mor- 
gana, coloratura soprano; and Pietro Yon, the distin- 
guished Italian organist. Mr. Martinelli, in fine voice, 
sang the familiar aria from “Aida,” a group of songs, 
and, with Miss Morgana, the dnet from the first act of 
“Carmen.” Nina Morgana displayed her usual vocai 
ability and charming voice in “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from & 
‘The Barber of Seville,” and a group of English songs & 
including Mana-Zucca’s “Wee Butterfly,” which made an E 


instantaneous hit. 


selections including an original work, 
a clever imitation of the twelfth century portable 
audience 


tivo,” 


organ, which was particularly liked by the large 
which completely filled the great ballroom of the hotel. 
assistance 


for 


She 


the Italian 


Maestro Roxas, at the piano, lent 
WN 
bee : 
i 5~,! 
lu] “~. 





A “SPEAKING” PICTURE. 
“speaking” picture because the sign on the side of the car tells all. 
Fitziu’s popularity is an assured fact, but when the Choral Club of Huntington, W. Va., went so far as to resort 
to such a novel method of advertising her home-coming, the singer’s standing as an artist is still better illustrated. 


AMMAN Ml 


valuable 


was instrumental in 
Red Cross, 
Milk Fund is her latest organization. 

The concert, under the patronage of the Queen of Italy 


Pietro Yon played a number of organ 
“S’Organa 





Anna 


given 


she aban 


Primi 


We 


October, 1919, to May, 1920, is now booking. For in- 
formation write 
F. J. McISAAC, 

Room 1128, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
throughout the program. TRe concert was not only an 
important affair socially, but of distinct artistic worth and 
reflected much credit upon its organizer and the partici 
pants 

Whitehill Re-engaged by Metropolitan 

Jules Daiber announces the re-engagement of that ster 


ling artist, Clarence Whitehill, with the Metropolit 


pro- 


PHU i al 





war 


and 


by 





CLARENCEKE WHITEHILL 


= 
5 
ES 
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an 


SULLA 


Opera Company for the sixth consecutive season. He will 
be heard next season in several new French roles, as well 
as Amfortas in “Parsifal” in English, for which interpre 
tation he is well known. He has also been engaged by 
Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago Opera Association, 


for the preliminary tour of three weeks in October to sit 
the role of Sharpless in “Madame Butterfly.” His 
cert and oratorio bookings for next season are 
made, and he is gaining in popularity each 
tivities during the past year included concerts 
N. Y.; Chambersburg, Pa.; New York, Boston, 
bury, Conn.; the Kalamazoo and Syracuse festivals 
having been heard at the Metropolitan Opera House fi 
which time 


year 


in Tro 


he Sallg 


ig 


con 
now being 
His ac 


y, 


Water 


9 be sides 


in 


twenty performances, during 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Thais,” “Mireille,” et 
Japanese Ambassador Hears Levitzki 
= Among those in the large and distinguished audienc 
which gathered at the Belasco Theater, Washington, on 
Easter Sunday afternoon, for the recital given by Mischa 


were the Japanese ambassador and Viscount 
Levitzki returned to New York by way of tl 
several stops in a 


Levitzki, 
Ishii. Mr. 
Jersey coast resorts making 


search to 


a villa where he can retire to rest and work on his pro 
grams for next season. His festival dates continue until 
well on in May, after which his address will be “Some 


where in Jersey.” 





Anita Rio Opens New Studio 


Anita Rio has opened a new vocal studio at 182 Madi 
son avenue, New York City, and will accept a limited 
number of voice students. 
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Address ' ' ' H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 25 cents, 
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HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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COLORATURA 
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Address Care of MUSICAL COURIER 
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MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 





Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C, to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything peresiates to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs, MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 








DE VERE SAPIO 


From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 


Metropolitan Opera. New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete, Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio, Mme, Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION, 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 
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Portland Enthusiastic Over May Peterson 


The reception which greeted May Peterson in Portland, 
Ore., when she gave her concert there on March 5 was 
one that rather surprised even the Portlanders themselves, 
as the Telegram illustrated when it said: “Seldom does 
conservative Portland accord an entirely new singer the 
enthusiastic ovation which was given May Peterson last 
night.” It went on to state: 

This is usually reserved for Schumann-Heink and other favorites. 
Ten times did the singer respond to encores, and at the end of the 
program when all well mannered audiences should put on their 
wraps and depart, this audience refused to move until its new 
favorite had responded to not one, but four encore numbers, 

Beautiful, charming and gracious, the artist won popular favor 
the instant she stepped onto the stage. But it was her pure color- 
atura soprano voice, as well as her winning smile, which captivated 
those who heard her, 

The Oregon Journal shared the same opinion as to the 
“big success” of the singer. The criticism, in part, fol- 
lows : 

To sing a program of songs of seventeen numbers, to repeat many 

of them because of insistent applause and to give in addition there- 
to a half dozen extras, is sufficient in itself to certify that the re- 
cital at which all of this happened must have been a decided suc- 
cess, 
Miss Peterson's voice is of beautiful quality, of remarkable even- 
ness, and her enunciation is a delight. She scored particularly in 
the soft sustained tones which carried remarkably to the most re- 
mote corners of the theater. : 

If Miss Peterson ever comes to the coast again, as she hopes to, 
the managers need not fear lack of patronage. 


Coast to Coast Praise for Eddy Brown 


It is evident from the following glowing press tributes 
that Eddy Brown is greeted with the same intense cn- 
thusiasm by concert goers from coast to coast: 

The “standing room only” sign was displayed half an hour before 
the concert began, Eddy Brown played the lovely Bruch concerto 
with a suave beauty of tone, a purity of intonation, an absolute 
technical fluency, a romantic fervor, constant artistic intelligence 
and interpretative feeling which stamp him as one of the best of 
our violinists. He has style of the best as well as art, and was 
deservedly and loudly applauded.—-New York Herald (Reginald 
De Koven). 

The audience volubly applauded Eddy Brown for a performance 
f Max Bruch's G minor concerto, in which he displayed his usual 
lovely, warm tone and musicianly phrasing.—New York Post (H. T. 
Finck). 

His technical equipment is that of the master who has attained 
perfection that hides behind a seeming ease. Bristlin difficulties 
are cut through by it with a keen incisiveness; its yrilliancy is 
not showy, but the flashing of a rapier. His reading of the “Tam- 
bourin Chinois” has not been equaled here since Kreisler himself 
played it for us.—San Francisco Examiner. 


He can make a dual and instant appeal to his auditors, whether 
they be of the pedants or the merely enthusiastic. His tone is of 
the luscious and pass‘onate variety, his technic smooth and fin 
ished.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The Tenor of Re-engagements” 


Appended are some examples of the manner in which 
the press of various cities has registered the success of 
Ernest Davis, who is known as “the tenor of re-engage- 
ments” : 

Ernest Davis disclosed himself as a tenor with a remarkable 
voice, one of the best that has been heard among the young singers 
for a number of seasons..—Chicago Journal, 





Was received as only a tenor can be.—Chicago Tribune, 


Fairly brought down the house,—Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, 


His “pianissimo” singing was delightfully managed. His voice 
is exceptionally musical in quality and produced with grateful ease. 
Mr. Davis is an artist of high attainments.——Rochester Post, N. 

Ernest Davis, the American tenor, sang the role of the Duke 
with excellent taste and great ability.—-Baltimore Sun, 


Beautiful voice and thrilling range.--New York Globe, 
Found great favor with his audience.--New York Tribune, 


Sang superbly.-Brooklyn Eagle. 


Ernest Davis’ fine dramatic voice and magnificent physique make 
him an ideal Samson,—Toronto Daily News. 


Farrar Wins New Friends in Two Cities 


Amparito Farrar gave a recital in Johnstown, N. Y., for 
the first time on January 23, the appearance being in the 
1918-19 concert series under the management of Ben 
Franklin, and ringing applause brought many encores to 
the program presented by the charming soprano. The 
Morning Herald of January 24 reviewed the concert thys: 

Amparito Farrar possesses a lyric soprano voice of unusual warmth, 
and together with her delightful pereenamty captivated her listeners. 
This was her first appearance here, and she won her way into the 
hearts of local music lovers. 


The subjoined, from the Geneva Daily Times of Jan- 
uary 27, refers to the recital in which Miss Farrar par- 
ticipated at the Regent Theater in that city on January 26: 

Miss Farrar’s introductory number was the brilliant and popular 
waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” Then came a grou 
of songs, including, “The Floods of Spring, two folksongs, ‘ 
Know Where I Am Going,” “I Know My Love,” and two Spanish 
songs—"‘My Love Is a Muleteer” and “Clavelitos.” As an encore 
she sang a dainty little song, “Do You Believe in Dreams?” In 
another group was included the song made famous by John McCor- 
mack, “Dear Old Pal of Mine.” As an encore she sang “Madelon. 
This excited keen interest, and at its conclusion she was given 
vreat applause. The closing number of the program was Gounod’s 
well known “Ave Maria,” sung by Miss Farrar with violin obligato 


by Sascha Jacobson, 


Reed Miller, a Thoroughly Dependable Artist 
Herewith are reproduced two of the press notices which 
Reed Miller received after his recent appearance as soloist 


with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 

The soloist was no less an artist than Reed Miller, the great 
American concert tenor, not heard here in several seasons, Mr. 
Miller, in his artistically well balanced manner, sang Forma Sub- 
lime,” aria from “Salvatore Rosa,” by Gomes, the recitative~ par- 
ticularly being done in a manner to Serve as a pattern for rising 
singers, while the romanza itself was endowed with much sentiment. 
The “Mignon” romanza was also beautifully sung.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 








i lways, sang exceedingly well. His voice is as 
FE hg an yd yr lhe handled as ave, and has gained in 
warmth of tone. He is a thoroughly dependable artist, and, in 





many respects, an ideal concert tenor. . . His first encore 
was Hammond's vocal apothegm ‘“‘Recompense.”’ As a second en- 
core he sang a new song by Arthur Berg, formerly a violinist in the 
Minneapolis orchestra, This is a stirring after-the-war song, “They 
Come,” written in military tempo.—Minneapolis Times, 

In reviewing Mr. Miller’s appearance with the Winni- 
peg Male Choir, the Winnipeg Free Press stated that “he 
charmed his hearers with his fine tenor voice, and sang 
with dramatic power and great expression.” The paper 
also spoke of his ability as an operatic singer. 





Lucille Stevenson, Artist and Teacher 


So much has been written about the voice and art of 
Lucille Stevenson that little more remains to be said. 
Aside from the excellent work done by her in concert and 
vratorio—her many appearances having covered the musi- 
cal centers of America, in many of which she has sung 
repeated return engagements—her art as a teacher stands 
wut equally prominent and has become quite as important 
a factor in her musical life. Her popularity in this par- 
ticular field is emphasized by the demand for her time and 
a constant increase in the number of her pupils. Miss 
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LUCILLE STEVENSON. 
MULAN 


Stevenson lends that same charm of personality and de- 
lightful manner to the music room that she so happily 
conveys to her auditors from the platform. An analysis 
of the beauties of her vocal organ and other musical at- 
tributes will be found in the following excerpts taken from 
the writings of New York and Chicago critics: 

Very refreshing, indeed, was the voice of Lucille Stevenson in 
the “Ave Maria” from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” and Dr. Parker's 
song, “The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest,” with its fine Eliz- 
abethan flavor, which she sang on a recall to an effective orchestral 
accompaniment, written by Mr. Oberhoffer.—Henry E, Krehbiel, 
New York Tribune. 





She is a charming singer and of admirable gifts. Her voice has 
power and brilliancy and an agreeable quality. Her style is excel- 
lent and she sang with fire and dramatic effect—New York Times. 


She has a voice of uncommonly beautiful natural quality —W. J. 
Henderson, New York Sun. 

Miss Stevenson sang with the authority of the experienced artist 
she is, in broad style, and with taste. Her voice is a fine lyric 
soprano of abundant power.—Pierre V. R. Key, New York World. 


She uses her voice without foolish artificialities, in a fine legato 
without tension, and moreover she has the ability to express the 
meaning of what she sings.—Irving Weil, New York Journal. 





She has a beautiful soprano voice of a clear, crystalline quality, 
but there is also a warmth which promises a real dramatic soprano. 
—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 





_ Lucille Stevenson developed much beauty of voice and such dis- 
tinction of style that one is tempted to repeat an estimate of her 
place in the world of art ventured some years ago, which de- 
gered her as the first American soprano in oratorio.—Chicago 
ribune. 





If there were more singers in the world whose artistic caliber 
measured as many centimeters as Miss Stevenson's, the reviewing 
of musical events would be a more jocund task than it unfortu 
j mee - during the course of a Chicago season.—Chicago Evening 
ournal. 





Lucille Stevenson gave an excellent recital yesterday afternoon at 
the Illinois Theater, in which she sang a program covering a wide 
range of song literature with fine understanding. . . . She had 
- the spirit of the text and the poise and voice to sustain the 
ong phrases with certainty and ease.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Miss Stevenson has sung many return engagements with 
the Chicago Apollo Club and has made more appearances 
with the Harmonic Club, of Cleveland (Ohio) than any 
other artist-vocalist of distinction. 





Henry Plays at Many Leading Universities 


Works by contemporary American composefs always 
have a place on the programs of Harold Henry. This 
season he has been playing with customary success 
Rossetter Cole’s “Legend,” Charles Stanford Skilton’s 
“Sioux Flute Serenade,” and Eugen Putnam’s humoresque, 
all dedicated to Mr. Henry. Henry who, since his dis- 
charge from the army last December, has played at many 
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of our leading universities and colleges, gave a recital at 
the University of Kansas on April 9. The Lawrence 
Journal-World says of it: 

Harokl Henry made his eighth appearance in the city before an 
audience that seems to appreciate him more fully at each appear- 
ance. His playing displayed his usual artistic finish and perfect 
centrol. Mr, Henry’s technic is always adequate to whatever de- 
mands he may choose to make upon it, a perfect instrument which 
does not obtrude itself unduly upon the listener. He is one of 
those who aim higher than mere technical display and the joy of 
his recitals is always in their artistic and interpretive side. Mr. 
Henry is sure to present some unfamiliar numbers and to_present 
them in a way that makes them seem like old favorites. This was 
true of the Bach and Scarlatti numbers and the Beethoven ‘“Ecos- 
saises,” all rarely played, but presented in a manner full of quaint 
old fashioned charm. Some more familiar Chopin numbers were 
rendered with grace and dignity, and the vigor and breadth of the 
performance of the great A flat polonaise won a well deserved re- 
call, to which he responded with a Brahms intermezzo, It is as 
a MacDowell player that Mr. Henry has won his greatest laurels, 
he being considered the leading interpreter of the American mas- 
ter; therefore his rendition of the Keltic sonata was the event of 
the evening, and met all expectations. He was again encored and 
responded with the same composer’s “March Wind.” The closing 
group of modern compositions was introduced by a composition by 
Professor Skilton, dedicated to Mr. Henry, a “Sioux Flute Sere- 
nade,” of which the audience demanded a second hearing. 


Silber Graduate Gives Recital 


Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the 
University School of Music, presented Lela Hardy in 
senior recital, Friday evening, April 11, in the University 
Temple Theater. The program follows: Prelude and 
fugue, B fiat minor, Bach; papillons, Schumann; “On 
Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt; impromptu, A flat, 
Chopin; theme with variations, Paderewski; “Capriccio 
Brillante,” Mendelssohn. Orchestral parts on second piano 
by Mr. Silber. 

Commenting on this event, the Nebraska State Journal 
had the following to say: 





Miss Hardy's performance was charming. The fluency and 
smoothness of Wer technic, the lovely quality of her singing tone, 
and, the delicacy of her lighter work were exceptional. The per- 


fection of her staccato was noted in one of the numerous little 
pieces which go to make up Schumann's lengthy ‘‘Papillons.” The 
Mendelssohn-Liszt ‘Wings of Song” and portions of the two-piano 
piece, “Capriccio Brillante,’””’ made most apparent the beauty of her 
tone. The audience was very appreciative as the program was made 
up of very musical numbers played by a young lady of much musi- 
cal understanding as well as technical attainments. : 


Three Composers at Janacopulos Recital 


Despite the fact that at the same time the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra appeared at Carnegie Hall, and “L’Amore 
dei tre Re” was being given at the Metropolitan, Vera 
Janacopulos, the young Greek-Brazilian soprano, gave her 
second Aeolian Hall recital on March 22 before a large 
audience. The accompanying press notices in the New 
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York dailies of March 24 are to the credit of the ingra- 
tiating artist: 

She sang some of Weckerlin’s bergerettes, coloring all she did 
with the richness of a personality and art which made her debut 
something like the season’s sensation.—Evening Mail. 





She presented for the first time in America three songs by Sergei 
Prokofieff, the Russian composer, with the composer at the piano; 
three poems by Charles Griffes, a New Yorker, with the com- 
poser at the piano; a French group by Maurice Dambois, the cellist, 
with the ‘composer at the piano, and other songs in French and 
Italian, accompanied at the piano by Marguerite Challet, not famil- 
iar to us, but a capable and sympathetic player.—Evening World. 





She had three composers at the piano, in succession, to play the 
accompaniments of their own songs—Prokofieff, Griffes and Dam- 
bois. The commentator arrived in time to hear only the last, and 
he concluded that M. Dambois was extremely lucky to have his 
songs launched by so attractive a singer, who combined with the 
vocalist’s art the charm of an accomp ished diseuse. At the end, 
Miss Janacopulos sang Grieg’s “Primrose” song with rare beauty 
of tone and captivating expression, to the delight of the audience. 
—Evening Post. 


“Matzenauer’s Art Thrills Audience” 


The above headline in the Milwaukee Sentinel of April 
1 testifies to the pleasure derived by those who attended 
the recital which Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 





Metropolitan Opera Company, gave in that city on March 
31. The prima donna made her first appearance in Mil- 
waukee last season and won the hearts and admiration of 
every one present on that occasion, an impression which 
she duplicated at her second recital. It is impossible to 
reproduce the entire Sentinel article, but a considerable 
portion of it follows: 

An artist to her finger tips is this splendidly handsome woman, 
with her radiant smile and expressive face. Her voice is of won- 
drous quality and compass, with a silkiness of tone and a pliable- 
ness that permits her to bring the most delicate shade of meaning 
to her interpretation. As a general rule a contralto voice, no matter 
how deep and rich, has an odd trick of changing quality on the 
higher tones, but Mme, Matzenauer’s is big and rich and like a 
mezzo-soprano in the upper register. Her long operatic experience 
has taught her many things about expression, but it has not brought 
the carelessness that sometimes mars the work of singers accus- 
tomed to the protection of a large orchestra. She is musicianly, 
finely sensitive to the requirements of each composition, and has 
the ability to invest each with its own particular atmosphere—a 
word we use for want of a better. 

Her first group, which was composed of four of the early classics, 
strongly contrasted, showed a beautiful understanding of their vari- 
ous values. . . . Then, after several returns to acknowledge 
the vociferous applause, she sang, as few people can, ““Ah mon fils” 
with a depth of tragic yearning that was wonderful, 

A Grieg group of ole was most interesting. . . . Once more 
delight was rampant and Nevin’s “O, That We Two Were Maying”’ 
was exquisitely given, . « . That wonderful song from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice,” was sung with 
a witchery and diablerie, that gave one an insight into Samson's 
reasons for being like clay in her wicked hands. The last group, 
composed of two fine Russian songs and two quaint ones of Car- 
penter’s, were as clearly and finely interpreted as the others, It 
was in many points the concert of the winter, 


“Another Cecil Fanning Success” 


The above heading appeared in the Daily Colonist of 
Victoria, B. C., on Tuesday, March 25, and was followed 
by an extremely flattering notice of the baritone’s concert 
there the day previous. he appreciation of the large 
audience is well reflected in this account: 

Once more Victoria has had the unqualified pleasure of listening 
to Cecil Fanning. It is in the realm of dramatic song that Mr. 
Fanning is greatest. This is by no means by way of detractive 
criticism of the more purely lyric things which were sung by him. 
But so supremely great is he in the interpretation of music grandly 
dramatic or demanding “concert “characterization,” or a measure of 
unusual emotional expression, that, compared with these, the more 
straightforward type of song sinks to relative insignificance. A 
Standing out on the pinnacle of superiority were Tis rendering of 
the great air from assenet’s “‘Herodiade”’; the epic ballad by 
Loewe, “Archibald Douglas’; and Debussy’s “Noel des Enfants qui 
n’ont Plus de Maisons.” So gifted with imagination and 
musical elocution, it is not to be wondered at that he sings superbly 
such delightful old folksongs as “Dame Durden,” “My i John,” 
“No, John,” and other things which require a measure of imper- 
sonation. His voice adapts itself to the duologue character of the 
songs; his expressive face enhances the story. Sensitive to nuance 
and temperament, he brought just the right intonation and atmos- 
phere into the group of French songs. Turpin accompanied 
at the piano very sympathetically throughout. 


The Daily Times said: 

Gifted with wonderful interpretative powers, combined with a 
mobile facial expression, Mr. Fanning literally “lived’ his songs 
and fully justified the description which has been applied to him 
“the singing actor."’ 

Intensely dramatic in its rendering his air from “Herodiade” was 
perhaps one of the best on a program of uniform excellence, while 
in his singing of the ballad “Archibald Douglas,” an opera in mini- 
ature, he ran the whole gamut of the emotions, voice, face and 
gesture aiding his wonderful interpretation of this dramatic episode 
in Scottish history. 

To the rich, pleasing quality of his baritone voice he adds a 
characteristic often lacking in even the greatest artists—a perfect 
enunciation. Every word fell from his lips with a clearness and 
roundness that added immeasurably to the pleasure imparted by his 
singing. Particularly was this noticeable in the dainty little French 
chansons which formed the second group of numbers, 


De Tréville Helps Raise Millions for Loan 


Pledges aggregating $430,000,000 for the Victory Loan 
were secured at the New York Hippodrome on Sunday 
afternoon, April 6, on which occasion Vyonne de Tre- 
ville’s dramatic singing and acting of a scene from “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” made a tremendous appeal. 
After reviewing the meeting and speaking of the pledges 
received, the New York Evening Mail had the following 
to say about Mme. de Treville’s part in the program: 

Yvonne de Tréville evoked a demonstration by her dramatic 
singing of a scene from the “Daughter of the Regiment.” In the 
costume of a vivandiere, Mme. de Tréville sent a thrill through the 
great audience with her pure, sweet voice, her dramatic delivery 
and the waving of the French, Belgian and American flags. Her 
singing of “The Americans Come!” earned another demonstration 
for both singer and composer. 


Claire Lillian Peteler Encomiums 


Foilowing are appended a few of the press notices 
culled by Claire Lillian Peteler on the occasion of her re- 
cent appearance as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra : 

Claire Lillian Peteler was the young soloist who surprised every 
one by singing several well known contralto numbers like the ro- 
mance from “Mignon,” the page aria from “The Huguenots,” and 
Brahms’ lullaby in a_clear and sympathetic soprano, devoid of chest 
notes.—Minneapolis Journal. 

Claire Lillian Peteler is a young soprano with a voice of such 
lovely quality.—Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 
two well known operatic arias in a 
In the page’s song from “The 
making the runs with 


Claire Lillian Peteler san 
manner that pleased the audience. 
Huguenots” she sang with great freedom, 
facile accuracy.— Daily News. 


Ethelynde Smith a Skilled Program Builder 


A large audience gathered in the College Chapel of 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, to hear the well 
arranged program of songs which Ethelynde Smith 
had prepared for her recital on that occasion, In re- 
viewing the event the Tan and Cardinal of January 27 
had the following to say: 

When people came to the College Chapel January 20, a ex 
pected to hear an artist, and they went away thoroughly convinced that 
Miss Smith was indeed an artist worth hearing. Miss Smith knows 
the art of aqnecetenas. The moment she stepped on the platform 
it was plain to see that she are her work. She has a pleas- 
ing perscnality, and in a straightforward and sincere manner pre 
sented an exceptionally’ well arranged and interesting program in a 
most artistic manner, displaying fine diction and interpretative 
ability, as well as a beautiful voice which she uses with judgment 
and taste. Miss Smith sings with much ease, and possesses a voice 
of unusual range, exceptionally strong in the low register for a 
soprano. Few in the audience realized that she was singing a 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 
(( finued {rom page 10.) 
located The present writer heard the wee 
Modena play the piano at a convention of music teachers 
| vas four or five years young, and is glad to 
that fhe precocrou talent ha fully developed under 
1 nette Ward 
Salter Plays American Works 
alter, head of the department of music at Wil 
ns College, Williamstown, Mass., gives weekly recitals 
on his splendid orga Grace Hall, at which he invari 
plays several works by American composers. Pro 
if performed during the month of March have the 
in of the following Americans on them: Ralph L 
Baldwin, Arthur Foote, Edward J. Horsman, Will C. Mac 
farlan (sastor M Dethiet Rossetter G. Cole William 
Lester lfred T. Mason, Ralph Kinder, Charles Albert 
tebb ind Gottfried H. Federlein 
Yonkers Music Notes 
| ise Barne Edna Doerfler, Thelma Hassett, Louis 
Waldror Dori ars Bessie Riesberg and Avis L 
Clean took part in a program of piano and violin musi 
en in a Yonkers studio April 12. The solos and duets 
de up an interesting program 
* The \ ians Clu Yonkers, Howard Clarke Davis 
ident, ha ied a circular to the musical profession 
that city calling attention to musical matters. Weekly 
ti n Tuesdays (Effa Ellis Perfield was in charge 
© ¢ ’ ire held, when conditions and their im 
ement re d issed at these meetings 


Sascha Votichenko to Offer Unique Program 


has been arranged 


An interesting program of old music 

y Sasha Votichenko for his next studio concert on Sun 
day evening, May 18 Roshanara, whose beauty, grace 
und charm have been universally admired, will give a 
erics of quaint costume dances, and Votichenko will play 
i number of delightful old melodies of the past en the 
tympanon, which has been called an ideal voice for the 
fantasics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


One will be reminded of the romantic days when the 
famou ilon of Ninon de Lenclos was the artistic cen 
ter of Paris, where all the great personalities of the period 

ithered for an hour of music played on the clavecin, 
larp and tympanon \ charming gavotte heard for the 
first time in 1725 will transport the audience in imagina- 
tion to the concert which was given to celebrate the arrival 
from Poland of Marie Leszcznska, bride of Louis XV, 
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when Pantaleon Hebenstreit, Votichenko’s distinguished 
ancestor, came to Paris to play the tympanon for the sec- 
ond time on this occasion, as he played it for Louis XIV in 
1705. One of the quaint numbers on Votichenko’s pro- 
gram is a minuet by Lulli, who has often been called the 
“Father of French Music.” 


Sweet Tells of Effects of War on Music 


Reginald Sweet, the young American composer who has 
won recognition both as a song and symphony writer, has 
lived abroad for many years, He made an exhaustive 
study of the customs and ideals of the various European 
countries, as well as of their art and music, and because 
of this and his keen psychological insight he is well fitted 
to express his views on the effect of the war on music in 
both Germany and France. He is of the opinion that: 


forebodes ill for the future of music in 
that country Her composers needed a thorougn cleaning wut of 
the spirit manifested before the war. The natural supposition would 
be that the amount of suffering her individuals had been through 
would automatically bring about such result, but the indications 
are almost that she will sink into a welter of still deeper riaterial 
ism and ego-centric speculation and _ introspection She seems 
unwilling to learn from experience and incapable of admitting the 
good of other ideas than her own, except in an unsportsmanlike 
spirit of enforced acceptance, while still clinging to the old barnacles 
of her distorted education 

Now in the case of France, her music was fresh before the great 
conflict, and one hopes for a growth of the heroic element. Russia 
had also emancipated herself from German and Italian influences 
before the war Russia, too, has suffered such a vast upheaval in 
the last three or four decades that she has had an internal stimulus 
to lay bare the feelings of her creative artists. The greatest promise 
of all seems to lie in Russia's direction There is a sweep and 
power in the music of her younger men (the musical descendants 
of Moussorgsky) which promises big things in her future 


Germany's sullen tone 


Wadler Plays at De Pauw University 

April 14, 1919—Mayo Wadler, the 
violinist, appeared for the first time in 
Pauw University, giving an all modern 
program with the able and sympathetic assistance of Isaac 
Van Grove at the piano. Mr. Wadler’s program included 
a triptique of Saint-Saéns the third concerto by Tor Aulin 


Green Castle, Ind., 
voung American 


Meharry Hall, De 


and works by E. Lalo, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Clarence C. 
White, Marion Bauer and Cecil Burleigh. Mr. Wadler 
made a distinct impression, as he does wherever he ap- 
pears, and the audience was evidently greatly interested 


in his unhackneyed, original program, especially the stu- 
dents from the music department of the university, who 
were largely represented in the audience. The measure 
f his success may be judged from the fact that he had 
to repeat the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Hindu Chant” and that 
no less than five encores were called for in the course 
of the evening oe 
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Commonwealth Opera Presents “The Mikado” 


The Commonwealth Opera Company, of which John 
Philip Sousa is president, has been a long time forming, 
but its opening performance at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Monday evening, April 14, fully justified the 
wait. lt can be said without reserve that it was the best 
performance of “The Mikado” which the metropolis has 
seen for years. There was a notable cast, which included 
William Danforth as The Mikado, Orville Harrold as 
Nanki Pooh, Herbert Waterous as Pooh Bah, John Wil- 
lard as Pish Tish, Frank Moulan as Koko, Irene Pavloska 
as Yum-Yum, Christie MacDonald as Pitti-Sing, Josephine 
Jacoby as Katisha and Sylvia Tell as Peep Bo. Several 
of these have been seen in the same roles during a recent 
reasun of the American Society of Singers, but Irene Pav- 
loska made her Gebut as Yum Yum, singing effectively, and 
acting with much charm, while it was pure delight to see 
a star of the magnitude of Christie MacDonald lending 
all her fine ability to the role of Pitti Sing. Frank Moulan 
was a very funny Koko indeed. Max Bendix conducted 
and it was evident that he had been obliged to accommo- 
date some of the tempos, which were frequently not the 
traditional ones, to the stage evolutions Director William 
Stewart had devised. These were excellent throughout 
the performance and of much originality, owing in part 
to the unconventional form of the scenery which was used. 
The sets were dclightful and the lighting effects splendidly 
managed, There was a large chorus of young singers, 
mostly students and amageurs, and the result was a fresh 
choral quality that gave tone to the whole performance. 
In fact, s stated in the beginning of the article, it was 
by far the best all around performance of “The Mikado” 
that has been witressed here for many years. 


David Bispham Also to Teach in Philadelphia 


David Bispham, the distinguished pedagogue and oper- 
atic and concert baritone, has yielded to many requests to 
teach the arts of song and speech in Philadelphia next 
season. He will journey from his home in New Yor 
where he has long resided, to instruct his Philadelphia 
classes on two days of each week, from October to May. 
Bispham, although born in the Quaker City, has had many 
years of European success. 


Dora Gibson to Return in Fall 
Word comes from London that Dora Gibson, who sang 
so successfully in Chicago with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation this season, has been engaged for two dates with 
the Enoch concerts and for a big concert at Aeolian Hall 
on May 2. Miss Gibson will, however, return to America 
in the fall. 











(This space contributed to help finish the job by the Musical Courier) 
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Finney Finger Flex Highly Recommended 


The accompanying picture shows the Finney Finger 
Flex, which has been used and highly recommended by 
leading violinists and pianists. It has proven of great ben- 
efit both to artists and students, who by its use have 
fornd that they can reach and play as easily as they desire 
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father’s side she is a descendant of ex-President James 
Monroe, the “gentleman president,” whose name is indis- 
solubly connected with the “Monroe Doctrine.” On the 
paternal grandfather’s side, she is second cousin of Ste- 
phen Foster, the composer, and on the paternal grand- 
mother’s side, is a lineal descendant of Pocahontas. 
Asking her if she might possibly be 
related to President Wilson’s wife, 











who also claims Pocahontats as an 
ancestor, she replied: “I am sure | 
have no idea. I have never investi- 
gated this matter, and in fact have 
rather refrained from any reference 
to my Indian ancestry, lest some 
might imagine I was endeavoring to 
establish a _ relationship with Mrs. 
Wilson.” 


Breeskin on Tour with Caruso 

Elias Breeskin, the young Russian vio- 
linist who has been heard in recital and 
with orchestra in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Buffalo and other cities recently, 
is now on tour with Caruso. The great 
tenor singled Breeskin out from all the 
younger violinists who were available. 
Following his appearance as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago 
(Arthur Dunham, conductor) on April 
27, he rejoined Caruso in Nashville on 
April 29 and will appear with him in 








FINNEY FINGER FLEX, 


which is so highly endorsed by prominent musicians. 


hy its use. Also, that strength, length and flexibility of 
fingers and hands have also been gained. 

The following testimonials of the Finney Finger Flex 
speak for the mocives 


My Dear Mr. Finney 
After seeing your “finger stretcher,” I would consider it as a 
very useful invention for violin players and students, 
Wishing you success, (Signed) Jascua Hetrerz. 


(Translation from French.) 
Mr. Finney: 

I find your invention very ingenious and it certainly renders a 
very great service to the students, especially to those who have not 
passed the third position on the violin. 

As for your “Finney finger flex,” this I also find very practical 
for violinists, but especially more so for pianists who may not 
have time for technical preparation before appearing on the con- 
cert platform. My most sincere compliments, 

Your very devoted, (Signed) Raout Vipas. 


(Translation from French.) 
Dear Mr. K, Finney: 

Your system is very practical for students of the violin and I 
am sure will bring the very greatest success. It will make easy 
both the accuracy of intonation and the placing of the fingers and 
hand, 

The artists, when on their concert tour and not having sufficient 
time for practice and technical preparation for their concert, wi'l 
know how to value the flexibility of the fingers and the strength of 
the hand which your intelligent invention gives. 

With felicitous and sympathetic remembrance, 

(Signed) Jacgt es THipaup 


More About Fay Foster’s Ancestry 
During a friendly visit to Fay Foster lately, several in- 
teresting genealogical facts came up, during the conversa- 
tion. which we believe have not as yet been published. 
On the maternal grandmother’s side, she is the descen- 
dant of Scottish royalty, and on the maternal grand- 
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Kansas City, St. Paul, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Canton, Ohio. Mr. Breeskin 
will conclude what has been for him an 
exceptionally successful season, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, on 
Sunday, May 25, when he will be one of the principal 
artists to be heard at the annual Sholem Aleichem Me- 
morial concert, given under the auspices of the Schnorr- 
ers’ Association. 


Howard D. McKinney's Interesting Career 


Howard D. McKinney decided upon a musical career 
after his graduation from Rutgers College in 1913 and for 
two years thereafter he held the position of Master of 
Music at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y. He studied 
organ and choir directing with Felix Lamond of Trinity 
Chapel, and T. Tertius Noble of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York; theory and composition with A. Madely Richardson, 
Daniel Gregory Mason and T. Tertius Noble, and also 
took post graduate work in musical history and appre- 
ciation with Professor Mason at Columbia. 

In 1916 he was appointed Director of Music at Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., and recently was given the 





HOWARD McKINNEY, 


Composer. 


direction of music at the newly established Woman's Col- 
lege. His activities include the direction of an annual 
concert course at which many noted artists have appeared, 
weekly recitals on the Buckham Memorial Crees in Kirk- 
patrick Chapel, the direction of the college Glee and Man- 
dolin Clubs, both of which have been particularly success- 
ful since his taking charge, having won first place in two 
triangular concerts, and instruction in theoretical and 
practical music. 

He is also organist and director at the old First Church, 
New Brunswick, one of the oldest and most beautiful of 
the early’ Dutch Reformed churches. He conducted a 
series of union services held during the winter months, 
when six of the largest of the city churches united for 
their worship. For these meetings a union choir was 
formed which achieved remarkable success. Mr. McKin- 
ney is also director of a newly formed choral organiza- 
tion whose purpose is the study of unaccompanied music 
of both ancient and modern masters. 
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Well- Known Composer, 
Conductor of the Cele- 
brated Diaghileff’s 
Russian Ballet 
says about 


The 


Hialdwin 


Piano 


“I take great pleasure in 
heartily endorsing the 
Baldwin Piano. The rich- 
ness and superb quality of 
its tone afford me exquisite 


pleasure and keen delight.” 
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New York City, June 2d to 2oth. 
Chicago, July 7th to 26th. 
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(Continued from page 39.) 

number of high C’s and low A’s. There was a distinct atmosphere 
about each song and in each a preserved unity. Seldom, if ever, 
does one hear the “One Fine Day” aria from “Madame Butterfly” 
oung better than Miss Smith sang it. “Twilight” by Katherine 
Glen, was sung with a beauty, a legato, and evenness of tone that 
was most pleasing. “The Americans Come!" by Fay 
Foster, was most dramatic and thrilling, and the audience was so 
enthused that Miss Smith was rec alled a number of times until 
the number was repeated. There was not a commonplace song on 
the program, a fact which shows Miss Smith's skill as a program 
builder. 


Chicago Critics Praise Gerhardt-Downing 


It is a pleasure to record the existence of a contralto 
voice of rich, colorful tone, wide range, thoroughly 
schooled, and possessed by one favored with youth, beauty 
and charming personality, among other attributes sufficient 
in number to carry her to great heights in the world of 
music. Evidence is not lacking which establishes Fred- 
erica Gerhardt-Downing as being entitled to this distinc- 
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FREDERICA GERHARDT-DOWNING, 5 
Contralto. 3 
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tion. 
of her art, as follows: 

Her voice is rich and full and she sings with remarkable ease 
and fluency of tone. It is the true contralto quality and is win- 
ning her a place among the prominent singers of the country. 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 





admirably 


ordinary richness, 
such 


A contralto voice of more than 
There are few 


trained, and therefore admirably handled. 
voices.—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 





A voice of rich color and sympathetic quality. She sang with 
simplicity without strained attempt to give dramatic force.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 

Among Mrs, Downing’s recent and future engagements 
are the following, the first two being repeats: Apollo Club, 
“The Messiah,” 1917-1918; Marshall Field Choral Society, 
1918-1919; St. Louis Pageant Choral Society, Verdi’s re- 


quiem, 1919; Spring Festival, Pittsfield, Kan, “The 
Messiah” and requiem, 1919; National Festival, Lockport, 
N. Y., 1919, first week of September. Mrs. Downing’s 


reputation has been largely local, but now extends to many 
of our noted musical centers. She is a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and it is predicted that her 
future pathway will be a rosy one. She is devoted to the 
music room, and occupies a charming and luxurious studio 
on the ninth floor of the Lyon & Healy building, where 
she is much sought for voice tuition. 


Hans Hess’ All-Cello Programs Enjoyed 


There has been some dissension, pro and con, as to the 
advisability of presenting an entire cello program, but 
Hans Hess, the eminent Chicago cellist, has settled the 
question not only by his fine art, but also by his excellent 
knowledge of program building, for he presents recitals 
of this nature that are not only interesting, but particularly 
enjoyable. Such was the case in the Windy City recently, 
when he gave his annual recital there to an audience which 
practically filled Kimball Hall, and he held the rapt at- 
tention and admiration cf every one of his hearers through- 
out the program. The same success has been duplicated 
in other cities, as is attested by the following letters of 
appreciation and press comments: 

The management of the Philharmonic concerts at Goshen College 


took the risk of becoming unpopular with its local audience in _en- 
gaging Hans Hess for an entire evening of cello music. But Hess 





proved himself a real artist, carrying his audience to ever increas- 
ing heights of enthusiasm through one of the longest programs ever 
given here. His sincere personality, varying tone of true pitch and 
full rich color, and the ease and grace of his presence and execu- 
tion generally justly merited the repeated rounds of applause so 
spontaneously given by the audience during the evenin (Signed) 
A. S. Epersore, director of Goshen College School of Basis (April 
2). 

Hans Hess, who is recognized as one of the leading cellists of the 
country, was the artist who appeared in concert last Sunday after- 
noon. The church was crowded to the smallest corner and not a person 
was disappointed as the program was of great artistic worth and 
souseien be a real artist. Mr. Hess’ technic was perfect, and his 
tones were of unusual beauty. His program was such as to make 
demands of every nature and he met each demand successfully.— 
Oshkosh Daily Northwestern. 


A man must not only be a good cellist, but know something 
about program making to keep up the interest of the public through 
an entire evening of violoncello. But Hess succeeded in both par- 
ticulars.—Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post. 





But few artists of his instrument can dare to give an entire pro- 
gram of cello music without tiring the audience. The strong ap- 
plause after each number given by Hess was easily explained by 
the high artistic value of his performance and the excellent choice 
in his numbers.-Walter Knupfer. 

Mr. Hess met with the same success in Madison, Wis., 
where he has appeared twice, both times giving the entire 
program. 


Namara Wears Pecehtene Wilson’s Silk Hat 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears President Wilson's 
crown,” says Marguerite Namara. And the charming 
songstress knows whereof she speaks, for ever since the 
New York Evening World came out with a feature story 
about the Namara evening bonnet fashioned from the 
President’s old silk hat she has been dodging telephone 
calls from reporters. Finally Madame had to go to 
Mexico to get out of telephone range, and she is, in truth, 
now on her way to Mexico City, where she will sing with 
the Rivero Opera Company. Briefly stated, the facts of 
the case are that on a recent visit to Washington to view 
the opening of Guy Bolton’s (her husband, you know) 
new play, “Adam and Eve,” she saw at the home of Mrs. 
Thomas A. Walsh a most attractive evening bonnet with 
a crown that very much resembled a man’s silk hat. Upon 
inquiry she learned that her suspicions were correct and 
that, moreover, this particular crown had once adorned the 
head of our nation’s chief executive, now sojourning on 
foreign shores. Upon further learning that said chapeau 
was for sale, the proceeds to go to the Red Cross, Mme. 
Namara at once whipped out her check book and voila— 
she was in possession of a charming evening bonnet which, 
when photographed on her equally charming head, caused 
all the recent newspaper excitement. 





Inez Barbour a Reliable Artist 

At the spring concert at Manchester, N. H., last week 
with Lambert Murphy, Emilio De Gogorza and Merle 
Alcock, Inez Barbour again proved herself a delightful and 
reliable artist. Only a singer of large repertory could, at 
the eleventh heur, go on and sing the difficult duets and 
trios without a rehearsai and successfully keep the original 
form of the program. Miss Barbour already has many 
engagements for next season. 











Chicago’s leading critics unanimously join in praise, 


SECOND SEASON 


Harriet Ware Summer School 


For SINGERS, TEACHERS and ACCOMPANISTS 
Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J. 
(One hour from New York on the New Jersey Central R- R.) 








The school opens June 
21 and closes August 
30, a term of ten weeks. 


Miss Ware has secured de- 
lightful accommodations for 
the artists at a reasonable cost. 
As Miss Ware can accept 
only a limited number of 
musicians, it will be necessary 
to write as early as possible 
for reservation to the above 
address. 




















Auspices 


THEORETICAL UNIVERSITY 
FOR SINGERS 


Free lectures on twenty-four subjects relating to 
“Professional Voice” will be given during the sum- 
mer months by THADDEUS WRONSKI, the cele- 
brated Polish basso and vocal teacher. “Theory of 
Voice,” “Carrying Power,” “Vocal Tone of Differ- 
ent Nationalities,” “Tone at the Distance,” “Auto- 
matic Tone Projection,” “Phonographs,” etc., will be 
included. 

It is in the interest of out-of-town teachers and 
students to attend these lectures. For details write 


THADDEUS WRONSKI STUDIOS 
308 West 56th Street New York City 
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ASTOLFO PESCIA, 
The well known Italian vocal 
after the death of Maestro Cucciolla, became 
the head of the famous Cucciolla School in Na- 
ples, and who later established a big following 
= in Milan, has met with extraordinary success 
2 since locating in New York in 1915, 


teacher, who 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 7. 

Baker, Elsie—litchburg, Mass., May 9; Washington, 
Ind., May 16; Camden, N. J., June 5, 6. p 

Breeskin, Elias—Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, IIl., May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15. 

Cobb, May Marshall—New Castle, Pa., May 1, 2. 

Davis, Ernest—Dubuque, Ia., May 2; Paris, Ky., May 
6; Middletown, Ky., May 7. 

De Segurola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 

Faas, Mildred—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 


», 7- ; 
Fitziu, Anna—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga., 
May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., 
May 22; Cedar Rapids, la., May 26; Evanston, IIL, 
May 31. cee 
Hempel, Frieda—Charlotte, N. C. May 2; Oswego, 
N. Y., May 14; Gloversville, N. Y., May 18. 
Hinkle, Florence—Orange, N. J., May 3; Fitchburg, 
Mass., May 9; Springfield, Mass., May 16; Evans- 
ton, Ill., May 30. est 
Holmquist, Gustav—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 9. 
Kline, Olive—Boston, Mass., May 2, 3; New Bedford, 
Mass., May 4; Bowling Green, Ky., May 7-9. 
Laurenti, Mario—Perth Amboy, N. J., May 1; Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 13. 
Levitzki, Mischa—Indianapolis, Ind., 
ville, Ky., May 5. : Si 
Lindquist, Albert—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 6. ; 
Macbeth, Florence—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 2; New 
Britain, May 14; Albany, N. Y., May 22; Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., May 27; Mankato, May 29. 
Matzenauer, Margaret—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 6. 
McConnell, Harriet (with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra)—Springfield, Ill, May 1; Streator, IIl., 
May 2; Indianapolis, Ind., May 3; Louisville, Ky., 
May 5; Dayton, Ohio, May 6; Springfield, Ohio, May 
7; Akron, Ohio, May 8, 9; Bowling, Green, Ohio, 
May 10; South Bend, Ind., May 12; Benton Harbor, 
Mich., May 13; Peoria, Ill, May 14, 15; Blooming- 
ton, Ill, May 16; Columbia, Mo., May 17; Kansas 
City, Mo., May 18; Joplin, Mo., May 19; Emporia, 
Kan., May 20; St. Joseph, Mo., May 21; Des 
Moines, Ia., May 22; Grinnell, Ia, May 23; Iowa 
City, Ia, May 24; Cedar Rapids, Ia. May 26, 27; 
Davenport, Ia., May 28; Elgin, Ill, May 29; Evans- 
ton, Ill, May 30-June 5. 
Miller, Reed—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 5. 
Morgana, Nina—St. Paul, Mo., May 8; Chicago, Iil., 
May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, 
May 16; Newark, N. J., May 19. ‘ 
Morrisey, Marie—Fitchburg, Mass., May 8; Keene, 
N. H., May 23. 
Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
Peterson, May—Petersburg, Va., May 10; Macon, Ga. 
(Festival), May 12; Jacksonville, Fla. May 14. 
Ponselle, Rosa—Norfolk, Va., May 2; Macon, Ga., May 
5; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 14; Springfield, Mass., 
May 17. 

Riegger, Neira—Alton, IIl., May 6. 

Roberts, Emma—Worcester, Mass., May 4; Bethlehem, 
Pa. (Festival), June 6. Rin 

Robeson, Lila—Cleveland, Ohio, May 5; Bedford, Ohio, 
May 9; Newark, N. J., May 17. | 

Schutz, Christine—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 6. 

Scotti Grand Opera Company—Houston, Tex., May 2; 
San Antonio, Tex., May 3; Dallas, Tex., May 5, 6; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 7; Tulsa, Okla., May 
8, 9; St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 12; Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Louis- 


May 3; 


MUSICAL COURIER 
May 13, 14; Baltimore, Md., i 15; Washington, 
D. C., May 16; Philadelphia, Pa., May 17. 
Seidel, Toscha—Hays, Kan. (Festival), May 11. 
Sparkes, Lenora—Greensboro, N. C., May 1; Macon, 
Ga., May 7. 
Stanley, Helen—Oberlin, Ohio, May 12, 13. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
Zendt, Marie Sidenius—Hays, Kan. (Festival), 
4-11. 


May 


“The Regneas Ensemble” Gives Public Concert 


Joseph Regneas, who, with a large class of singers, 
spends his summers in the Maine woods, fell upon the 
idea of including ensemble singing in his summer course. 
This greatly appealed to the singers, who delighted in ren- 
dering, under the baton of their singing master, beautiful 
classic and modern part-songs. Several concerts were 
given during the summer, the ensemble affording great de- 
light. Quite unsolicited there came a professional engage- 
ment for The Regneas Ensemble. The hitherto “summer 
singing circle” prepared a program which was sung at the 
new concert hall of the Y. W. C. A., April 28. An an- 
nual concert has been given by this association, through a 
gift of money for the purpose, and this year the honor 
tell upon The Regneas Ensemble. Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cellist, assisted at the concert. 


Florence Nelson Writes from Germany 


Florence Nelson, soprano, is one of those American 
girls who have so unselfishly gone across the water to 
keep up the spirits of the boys in the Army of Occupation. 
A letter recently received from her has so much human 
interest and gives sc vivid an idea of what really hard 
work the service of an entertainer over there entails that 
it is reprinted in full here. Miss Nelson writes from Witt- 
lick, Germany, under date of April 1, saying that several 
belated copies of the Musitcat Courter had just caught 
up with ker there and that she perused over them from 
cover to cover catching up with news of the musical world. 
“l was surprised” she adds “to see the little article about 
myself, and I am certainly happy to know that in spite 
of being so far away, I am not quite forgotten.” Then she 
speaks of the work which so absorbs her: 


I suppose you would like to know something of my life in the 
Army of Occupation. Up to the present time the hardships have 
been intense, owing to the long distances one must cover by motor 
in order to reach the different towns where our boys are tucked 
away. It is very hard to get to them sometimes, as one does not 
always draw a closed car. The hills of Germany may look very 
beautiful in summer time, but with a heavy rain falling and the 
curtains of the car all “busted” up (said car having been through 
the war) all I can say is that my vocabulary has become so ex 
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FLORENCE NELSON, 
who doesn’t look exactly lonesome nor appear to be in un- 
congenial surroundings. Miss Nelson is one of the Y. M. 
O. A. entertainers who have been doing splendid work for 
the boys of the Army of Occupation, as told in her letter 
accompanying this photograph, which shows her near the 
top of one of the highest mountains of the French Vosges 
range, with a party of soldiers on leave. 


tended I can exclaim just like a doughboy in three languages. 
Last week I played the Coblenz aria, giving nine performances. 
rhree times no transportation came for us (1 am taking out a sol 
dier show), I succeeded desperately in rustling up a car each 
time myself) and arrived an hour late, tired, wet and cross. How- 
ever, there were the boys patiently waiting in barracks so cold that 
one’s breath congealed, or in some awful loft, two flights up, where 
they had to mount on icy stepladders. The windows were broken. 
Chis was only last week and the rain poured in. We got there 
at 8.30 and was nearly gone with exhaustion, but the joy and 
gratitude of the boys was like the sunlight and I put over the best 
I had to give. 

I am not using my voice as much as formerly, as I intersperse 
my songs with humorous numbers and some Robert Service read 
ings. I give three-quarters of an hour and my company gives the 
rest of the program. In spite of occasional colds and nervous 
breakdowns, i am in fine health. There is a great need of enter 
tainers, but let no one come over as a “lark.” Only those with 
deep sincerity and love for the cause should come and they will 
he rewarded by the gratitude of the boys. It is a life so different 
from that which one has known before that one should only enter 
into it with a deep desire to serve unselfishly. I hope to get back 
this summer so I can resume my professional work, but it all de 
pends on whether I am needed or not. 


E. K. Peall Conservatory Concert a Success 


Under the auspices of the E. K. Peall Conservatory, an 
attractive program was presented at the Salvation Army 
Theater auditorium, Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, 
April 12. Among those participating were Elizabeth Peter- 
son, Elsa Miller, Dorothy Young, Verna Mayer, Polly 
Love, Helen Gallagher, Stephanie Kuzynski, Raymond 
Rapp, Joseph Brennan, and others, including the Mandolin 
Club and the Peall Orchestra. 


Da Costa Sings Well in “The Crucifixion” 


Onz of Blanche Da Costa’s recent appearances was with 
the St. Paul’s Choir (Norwalk, Ohio) in Stainer’s cantata, 
“The Crucifixion,” when her well trained and beautiful 
voice was heard to advantage in the solo parts and blended 
well in the ensemble passages. Miss Da Costa also was 
heard in a song recital in that city a short time ago. The 
young soprano is the director of the choir of the Metho- 
dist Church in Norwalk. 
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SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercial Trust Building 
1451 Broadway ew York 
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WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1842 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


‘*The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the 
’* James Gibbous Haneker 


191g 1920 


history of music in America. 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





Pwetve Tuurspay Evenin AT 
November 13 and 20; December t1 and Janua 
22 and 29; February 12 and 26; Mar« j and 2 
SIXTEEN Fripay Arreance 
November 14, 21 and 28; December t2 and 19; Ja 
ary 2, 16, 23 and 30; February 6 ind Mare} 
12 and 26 
Four Saturp Eve 
December 6; January February Marcel 
Twetve Sunpay Apress 
November 23 and 30; December 4; January 4 ul 
25; February 1, 15, 22 and 29; March 14 and 
The Steinway is the Official Piay f the 
Philharmonic S t 
Applications for new subscription orders are now being 
accepted and will be recorded immediate nd assigned 
} ‘ 


date of the eceip n a nce the 


according to ir fr pt. 3 
Hall box office 


general sale at Carnegie 


Prospectus on application to: 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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WERRENRATH AND THIBAUD 
DISTINGUISH DETROIT CONCERTS 


Appear with Symphony Orchestra at Last Concerts— 
Popular Programs Draw Big Audiences—Sym- 
phony Quartet Appears—Chicago Players 

Enjoyed 
April 22, 1919.~-The twelfth pair of sub- 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Thursday evening, March 27, 





Detroit, Mich., 
cription corcert by the 


was given in the Arcadia, 

and Saturday afternoon, March 29. The orchestral num 
bers were the Brahms variations on a theme by Haydn, 
ind the lovely Schumann (“Spring”) symphony No. 1, 
B flat, op. 38, both of which were given a most satisfac- 
tory rendition. Reinald Werrenrath was the assisting ar- 
tist and was given an enthusiastic reception at his appear- 


ance for he is a great favorite with Detroit audiences. 
He sang five songs, “Russians,” by Gregory Mason and 
the “Vision Fugitive,” from “Herodiade,” by Massenet. 
Mr. Werrenrath surpassed all previous efforts heard here. 


He has gained in breadth of interpretation and in tone. 
He is to be congratulated that in doing so he has re- 
tained the fine quality which has made his voice so ad 


nired A veritable storm of applause broke at the close 
“Prophet” and would not be silenced for 


Mr. Werrenrath, Mr. Mason and Mr, 


f the dramatic 


many minutes 
Gabrilowitsch were recalled innumerable times, 

The thirteenth pair of concerts was given Thursday 
evening, April 10, and Saturday afternoon, April 12, with 
| wn s Thibaud iolinist, as soloist The orchestral 
numbers were the Haydn symphony, No. 13, in G major, 
L’ Ap res-Midi d’un Faun,” Debussy, and “Espana” rhap- 
ody, Chabrier. Mr. Thibaud chose for his numbers the 
Mozart concerto, No. 6, in E flat major, and “Poeme,” 

Chaussot His playing was marked by a warmth of 
tone and clarity of technic that called forth many mani- 
festations of approval from the audience. The orchestra, 
too, was in fine form and played not only its own num 
hers delightfully but impeccable accompaniments for the 


Popular Concerts Draw Big Crowds 


There have been three Sunday afternoon concerts at 
popular prices since last writing and they have drawn the 
was an all 


usual large audiences, One, especially notable, 
Russian program given at the Arena with Georgia Rich- 
ardson Baskerville as soloist rhe orchestral numbers 


have all been played here this season and were given with 


the usual spirit and artistic finish. Mrs, Baskerville played 
the Ischaikowsky concerto in a manner that astonished 
ven those who have known her work. She has grown 


rtisticaly since she last played here. The concert was 
given by the Russians of the city and the various num 
applauded to the echo 

concert was given in the Arcadia, 
Easter Sunday, Julius Sturm conducting. William Graf 
ing King, concertmaster, and John Koneczny, tenor, were 
the soloists. Mr. King’s work measured up to the high 
standard he has made for himself this season, Mr. Kon 
eczny 1 a newcomer in our midst He possesses a voice 
quality and marked artistic ability which 


bers were 
rhe thirteenth “Pop” 


ot admirabl 


have brought him instant popularity 
Detroit Symphony Quartet Appears 
The Detroit Symphony String Quartet consisting of 
William Grating King, Andre Polah, William Estes and 
Phillipp Abbas, gave its first formal concert at the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, Monday evening, April 7, presenting the 


Quartet, E flat major, op, 14, Mozart; 
intermezzo, Gregory Mason; “Ave Verum,” Mozart; 
etude, C minor, Chopin; quartet, “Negro,” op. 96, Dvorak. 
Che quartet has been working together since last autumn 
und has appeared several times on the educational pro 
of the Chamber Music Society. Its work is well 


following program 


gram 
balanced and smoothly executed, its interpretations show 


ing musical insight and artistic understanding, The quar 


tet is a distinct asset in the city’s musical life 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra Heard 

Tuesday evening, April 8, the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra was presented for the second time this season at 
the Arcadia, by the Orchestral Association Frederick 
Stock was the conductor and if there had ever been any 
doubt in his mind as’ to his standing with Detroit audi- 
ences it must have been dispelled for he was given a 
rousing weicome 

The orchestral numbers were “Bourée Fantastique,” 
Chabrier; symphony No. 4 in F minor, op, 36, Tschaikow- 


1 


ky; andante cantabile, Tschaikowsky; concert waltz, No. 
Glazounoff, and “March and Hymn to Democracy,” 
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MAY PETERSON AIDS UNCLE SAM IN THE VICTORY LOAN, = 


Owing to her popularity, 
day, April 21, at noon, 
stopped while the large 


When the singer stepped on 


Viss Peterson was chosen to open the Liberty Loan meeting at Aeolian Hall on 


crowd stood at attention, the men with their hats doffed. Her 
tically applauded and it lasted until she went inside and cut the cord that dropped the 


Mon- 
the platform and sang the national anthem, all trafic 
rendition was enthusias- 
American flag in the win- = 





dow, after which moving pictures were shown. 


WAH HHilt| 


Frederick Stock. The playing of the orchestra has been 
noted too many times to need extended comment. An in- 
teresting exhibition of the virtuosity of the band was 
siown in the playing of the scherzo when Mr. Stock 
stepped from his desk and left the men practically with- 
out direction. 

Much curiosity centered in the hearing of the “March 
and Hymn to Democracy.” It is eminently modern, call- 
ing forth the efforts of the entire body of players; it is 
full of chaotic movements and crashing dissonances, pre- 
senting a picture of a ceaseless struggle with little promise 
of ultimate peace or concord. 


DeVoe Management Presents Delightful Program 


Thursday evening, April 10, the DeVoe management 
presented the Little Symphony and the Pavley-Oukrains- 
ky Ballet at the Arena Gardens. Every one present was 
most enthusiastic over both the symphony and ballet. 


Tuesday Musicale Holds Annual Meeting 


The thirty-third annual eens of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale was held Tuesday, April 2 The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing season: President, Louise 
Unsworth Cragg; vice-president, Mrs. Frederic B. 
Stevens; secretary, Jennie M. Stoddard; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. S. Sherrill; librarian, Mrs. J. F. Smith, Harriet Storey 
Macfarlane and Jennie M. Stoddard were elected to the 


Executive Committee for a term of three years. 
M, S. 


“What Would You Call Rosalie Miller?” 


When Rosalie Miller sang recently in Detroit, she was 
heard by a Mr. Batch, an old friend of her mother’s who 
attended the concert with a business associate. Both men 
were very enthusiastic over the young artist’s lovely voice, 
but it was the latter who turned to his friend and said: 

Say, Batch, what would you call her?” (meaning what 
quality of voice she possessed). The old friend, having 
known Miss Miller since she was a child, proudly replied: 

“Why, Rosalie, old man. She never could be anything 
else to me other than little Rosalie Miller.” 


FOALUUULUULLLLE HLTA TASES 
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Heifetz Gives Philadelphia Recital 

April 13, 1919.—Jascha Heifetz, whose 
great art has placed him among the elect, made a new 
triumph April 12 at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia 
The program that he offered was of me lodic beauty and, 
moreover, permitted him to display that virtuosity that 
seems his natural right. An audience that filled every 
available space in the auditorium and that crowded the 
stage and the orchestra pit hung almost breathlessly upon 
his every tone, and as he played with facile hand the pas- 
sages of almost baffling difficulty, the marvel of his technic 
and his poise and intellectual grasp made each listener 
wonder. He is, indeed, master of the violin, and his 
temperament is always beautifully attuned to the music 
his splendid violin sends forth. 

The program began with Saint-Saéns’ first sonata, in 
which the admirable piano accompaniment given by An- 
dre Benoist accentuated the charm of the work, and in 
which, too, loveliness was ever apparent. The Chaussen 
poeme was another of the compositions to lend charm. 
Then there came the Bach aria on the G string, played 
with infinite grace and quite oblivious of technical difficul- 
ties. The Mozart rondo in G was delightful in expressive 
fluency, and indeed, the singing tone of the instrument 
was ever a joy. The Tschaikowsky “Serenade Melan- 
cholique” showed the artist in a mood that kad its racial 
aspect, and then the spirited and graceful valse of Tschai- 
kowsky-Auer set listeners into an ecstasy of enjoyment. 
The Tor Aulin berceuse and the Wieniawski “Souvenir de 
Moscow,” a work presenting many difficulties easily com- 
passed by Heifetz, completed the regular program. Of 
course there were numerous “encores,” and the audience 
was loath to depart even when the afternoon was fast 
waning. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Lydia Lindgren Sings at French Art Museum 

Lydia Lindgren, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, gave a program of songs at a special exhibition, given 
by the Museum of French Art, 509 Fifth avenue, New 
York, Monday afternoon, April 2 
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GRAVEURE GIVES TWO 
SAN FRANCISCO RECITALS 


Miura at the Columbia—Mansfeldt Club Celebrates— 
Final “Soiree Intime”—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., April 19, 1919.—Louis Graveure’s 
program for his second recital in the Savoy on Sunday 
afternoon was more plentifully sprinkled with familiar 
songs than his first and was heard by a larger audience. 
The connection may have been fortuitous, despite the 
lure of the prologue from “I Pagliacci” and “Vision 
Fugitive” from “Herodiade,” not to mention several 
popular lyrics. The singer was in excellent voice, 
showing no signs of strain from a strenuous preceding 
week of six consecutive recitals, but his magnetic index 
seemed a little lower. Two of his extra numbers were 
by San: Franciscan composers—‘In the Shadow of Your 
Eyes,” by William J. McCoy, and “Taps,” by Rosalie 
Housman. Bryceson Treharne, who is a very admira- 
ble accompanist, had_five of his songs on the program. 


Miura at the Columbia 


Tamaki Miura began a two weeks’ engagement in 
the Columbia Theater on Monday evening, singing 
“Madame Butterfly” two nights a week and “The 
Geisha” the balance of the time. As the graceful musmc 
flitting through the plot of an opera so “light” as to be 
indistinguishable from “comic,” Mme. Miura is as per- 
sonably picturesque as ever and much more vocally de- 
lightful than she was two years ago. Without her, it 
is doubtful if “The Geisha” would survive its resuscita- 
tion; with her, it is drawing well. In it she maintains 
through an evening the same girlish, almost childish 
simplicity and fragile charm that she displays in the 
first acts’ of the Puccini and Mascagni operas before 
tragedy intervenes. Her performances of “Madame 
Butterfly” have a spiritual verity which makes them 
unforgettable. Not only is Mme. Miura a great actress, 
but she brings to this role a racial knowledge that no 
Occidental actress can acquire. Her voice, incredibly 
large for so tiny a frame, is perfectly adapted to the 
dimensions of the part. It has not the clarion splen- 
dor of a Valkyrie, but who wishes to hear “Butterfly” 
on a Walhalla scale? 

Mansfeldt Club Celebrates 


The Mansfeldt .Club celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
sary on Tuesday evening by giving its fortieth piano 
recital before an audience which filled the ballroom of 
the Fairmont Hotel to overflowing. Hugo Mansfeldt, 
as one of the few surviving pupils of Liszt, occupies a 
unique position among the musicians of the West, and 
the recitals by his group of students always attract 
genuine interest. Attention at this recital naturally 
centered on Liszt’s “Fantasia on Hungarian National 


Airs,” played by Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt in the 
two piano arrangement. It was a brilliant perform- 
ance, orchestral in the dynamic effects and scintillant 
in technic. The other executants on the program 
were Stella Howell, Esther Hjelte, Marjorie Scott, Lor- 
raine Ewing, Marjorie E. Young and Lillian Simonsen. 


Final “Soiree Intime” 


Alexander Saslavsky, violinist; Marie Sloss, pianist, 
and Ida G. Scott, soprano, gave the final “Soiree In- 
time” of a series of three on Wednesday evening. The 
interesting program contained three sonatas for vio- 
lin and piano—the Saint-Saéns op. 75, Lazzari’s E minor 
and Grieg’s G minor—and two groups of songs by 
Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff and Four- 
drain, sung by Mrs. Scott, with Uda Waldrop as ac- 
companist. 

Notes 


In memoriam of Phcebe Apperson Hearst, Edwin H. 
LLemare gave a brief organ recital on Wednesday after- 
noon in the Exposition Auditorium an hour after the 
public funeral services. In the death of Mrs. Hearst, 
California lost a patroness of music who had been most 
generous in her furtherance of the art and in her sup- 
port of worthy students, 

At the last April meeting of the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club, held on Thursday morning, the following 
officers were elected for the coming season, to take 
office in September: President, Mrs. Edward E. Brun- 
ner; first vice-president, Mrs. Horatio Stoll; second 
vice-president, Mrs. R. N. Aylwin; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Frederick Carney; recording secretary, 
Sarah Wafer; business secretary, Mrs. Benjamin Ap- 
ple; treasurer, Mrs. I’. H. Porter; directors, Mrs, J. E. 
Birmingham, Mrs. Raymond Benjamin and Christine 
Hart; trustee, Elise Young. R. C. B. B. 


GARRISON’S SINGING SENSATION 
OF WEEK IN LOS ANGELES 


Third Young American Artist to Make Instantaneous 
Impression—Smallman Has Busy Season— 
McCormack Coming in May 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 18, 1919—John Smallman, the 
popular baritone, is having a very busy season filling his 
many concert engagements, and rehearsing the Los An- 
geles Oratorio Society for its next concert, when it will 
give Haydn’s “Creation.” On April 12, Mr. Smallman 
sang with the Zoellner Quartet; on April 15, at a morn- 
ing musicale at the residence of Mrs. C. Q. Stanton. 

Mabel Garrison, the third young American singer to be 
heard here this season, was the sensation of the week. 
Los Angeles music lovers found that this young colora- 





tura had not been overrated and she made an instanta- 
neous impression. George Siemonn’s accompaniments 
for Mabel Garrison were a delight, and his setting of 
“Where Did You Come From, Baby, Dear?” is fascinat- 
ing and wonderfully suited to Miss Garrison's voice. 
John McCormack in May 

_Mr, Behymer has the warmest gratitude from the musi- 
cians and students for his efforts which result in the com- 
ing of these new singers, known to us hitherto only by 
reputation, as well as for the old favorites, one of the 
most notable being the beloved John McCormack, who will 
be here in May. 

Fitz Pupil Impresses 

At a private hearing of a promising pupil: of Theo- 
pholus Fitz, the little company of critics were amazed at 
the results of only a year’s work on the part of the earnest 
young lady, Vera Cristel, who will be presented in recital 
next Monday evening. 


LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Godowsky, Soloist, Makes Lasting Impression—Mc- 
Meely Locates Here 


Seattle, Wash., April 12, 1919.-With an all Tschaikow- 
sky program the new Seattle Symphony Orchestra made 
its debut the evening of April 10 in the Masonic Temple 
before a very large and enthusiastic audience. It was 
nearly nine o'clock before conductor John Spargur took 
up the baton owing to the lack of rapidity in seating the 
crowd. , 

The printed program opened with the “Romeo and 
Juliet” overture followed by the B flat minor piano con 
certo with Leopold Godowsky as soloist. A marked im 
provement in this orchestra was noticed in all the sections 
from that of the old Philharmonic Society, however many 
familiar faces were seen. To the woodwind and brass 
sections particularly have been added many celebrated 
players which naturally gives the new society much more 
unity, a finer balance of power to comprehend and handle 
the bigger things. A much broader tone and of a far 
better quality was noticed. Their attacks were taken with 
precision while their pianissimos were dainty and colorful. 
During the entire evening, Conductor Spargur led his men 
with a marked rhythm and derived some fine ensemble 
effects. The biggest test of the evening came, however 
with the fourth symphony which was rendered technically 
quite proficient. Each of the four movements seemed to 
have been studied out carefully and were given with 
clarity of thought and understanding. 

The officers and trustees with a long list of guarantors 
have placed the association on a solid foundation finan 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
Art, presented a number of her piano pupils in recital re- 
cently. Those taking part were Lois and Lucille Schu- 
knecht, Ida Leak, Cordelia Reed, Harry Barr, Maxine 
Langfelder, Pauline Grossman, Nita Lungenbeel, Lillian 
Ward, Josephine Leak, Julia Catron, Minnie Schoop and 
Pauline Weinstein, assisted by Gayle Jackson and William 
Carter, violin pupils of Mr. Derdeyn. All of the young 
pianists did credit to their teacher, and especially worthy 
of mention was the interpretation of Minnie Schoop of 
Homer’s impromptu valse, and that of Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei,” hy Pauline Weinstein. The Southwestern Studios 
will give a recital each week for several weeks to come. 
~The Leschetizky School of Music will give its annual 
spring recitals earlier this year to avoid the heat which 
sometimes makes it unpleasant for both audience and 
musicians at the June recitals——-The War Mothers of 
America gave a reception at the Elks’ Club last week to 
display the fine collection of war souvenirs and trophies 
brought and sent home by our boys. Among the musical 
numbers given on the programs were: Piano solo, Mrs. 
Carmen Stahl; vocal solo, May Hunt; vocal duet, Miss 
Hunt and Mrs. Young; violin solo, Miss Ed. Louise Ball- 
man, Marie Ballman accompanist; vocal solo, Mrs. F. E. 
Smith (of the Chicago Madrigal Club); piano solo (orig- 
inal composition), Mrs, P. J. Cabell, accompanied by Vir- 
ginia Cabell in a dancing solo; piano, Hattie May Butter- 
field; Liberty Quartet, Leming’s Orchestra-——A short 
but very enjoyable musical program was given by Miss 
McGraw, Ben Brocchus and Mrs. Dade at the reception 
of the new pastor of the First Christian Church, Chaplain 
Paul A, Preston and Mrs. Preston———Leo U. Zumsteg 
has returned to Fort Smith and opened a studio in the 
Friedman Building, where he will resume his teaching. 
Mr. Zumsteg made many friends during his short resi- 
dence in Fort Smith before entering the service, and we 
are very glad to have such a worthy musician again in our 
midst. For several years the Fort Smith Sunshine Club 
has made it an annual custom to present a group of noted 
artists. Last year this custom was interrupted by the war, 
but with the resumption of peace time activities the club 
is preparing to resume its custom, and on April 15 will 
present Ilya Scholnik, violinist, assisted by Constance 
Alexandre, soprano, and Imogene Peay, pianist, in a re- 
cital of two cycles at the Elks’ Club. These artists are 
under the direction of the National Society for Broader 
Education, which each year searches the ranks of available 
artists to select those who can truly present its ideal in 
musical programs and they come to us highly recommended. 
Greencastle, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kalamazoo, Mich., April 12, 1919.—On April 9, Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, and May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared in joint recital, under the 
auspices of the Kalamazoo Choral Union. Although neither 
artist had ever appeared in Kalamazoo, and the name of 
Seidel was especially new to local people, a full house 
turned out to hear the concert. Both artists were imme- 
diately taken into the hearts of their hearers, and it would 
be difficult to say which was the greater favorite. It is 
certain that Seidel played with skill and feeling hardly to 
be expected in one of his years. In fact, many favorable 
comparisons were ‘drawn between the young violinist and 
several older and much more experienced players who 
have recently been heard in this section. Miss Peterson's 
beautiful voice is wonderfully enhanced by a most gra- 
cious personality, not to mention an unusual endowment of 
the charms which the creator seems to especially set aside 
for American girls. As one youthful enthusiast remarked, 
“Her smiles alone were sufficient encores.” Either artist 
would be assured of a crowded house on a return en- 
gagement.——The next concert in the Choral Union series 
will be given by Rudolph Ganz, pianist, on April 24. This 
will be followed by the annual May Festival, May 12 and 
13, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the Kalamazoo 
Choral Union of 300 voices, and a children’s chorus of 150 
voices. Assisting artists will be: Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Thomas Chalmers, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Clarence White- 
hill, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Enrico 
Tramonti, harpist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
——On March 11, Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Nina Morgana, soprano, 
opened the Choral Union concert season. They sang to a 
full house and most auspiciously began what is promising 
to be the most successful concert series ever given in a 
city the size of Kalamazoo——The Kalamazoo Musical 
Society presented Elizabeth Lenox in recital on March 18. 
Miss Lenox is a former Kalamazoo girl and her rapid 
rise in public acclaim has been watched with no little pride 
by her numerous friends here. Needless to say, the audi- 
torium was packed, and though her audience was, under 
the circumstances, not too critical, there was genuine pleas- 
ure apparent in the noticeable development she had made 

since last heard in Kalamazoo, 


Lexington, Ky., April 11, 1919.—Central Kentucky 
was delighted with the two concerts given by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye conducting, at 
the Lexington Opera House, Lexington, Ky., Tuesday, 
April 8, matinee and evening. Capacity houses greeted 
the orchestra for both performances, and the patrons 
were from Lexington, Frankfort, Georgetown, Somerset, 
Paris, Mt. Sterling, Richmond, Winchester, Danville, 
Millersburg, Versailles, Midway, Wilmore, Harrodsburg, 
Shelbyville. The orchestra was procured for Lexington 
by Anna Chandler Goft, of the Lexington College of 
Music, and the success of the undertaking is due largely 
to her efforts. Margaret Matzenauer, prima donna con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, with Emil 
Polack at the pianc, will appear in concert at the Lexing- 
ton Opera House, Lexington, Ky., Friday evening, May 9. 
Anna Chandler Goff, of the Lexington College of Music, 
is bringing Matzenauer to Kentucky for the concert and 
will be the local manager for the engagement. 


Louisville, Ky., April 10, 1919—On Thursday after- 
noon, April 3, Cara Sapin, of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music, gave a “matinee musicale” for the Council of 
yew Women in the auditorium of the Y. M. H. A. The 
arge audience of members and guests greatly enjoyed 
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Mme, Sapin’s singing of a varied and interesting program. 
The selections given were “Obstination,” Fontenailles; 
“Danson la Gigue,” Poldowski; “Tes Yeux,” Rabey; “La 
Lettre d’adieu,” Kriens; “Ah, mon fils,” Meyerbeer; “The 
Nightingale” (Kentucky mountain song), Brockway; “By- 
an’-By,” Burleigh; “Eili, Eili,” Shulitt-Schindler; five 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” Crist; “There Are 
Fairies at the Bottom of the Garden,” Lehmann; “ 
Menagerie,” Foster; “If Flowers Could Speak,” Mana- 
Zucca, and prelude from “The Cycle of Life,” Ronald. 
The accompaniments were played by Frederic A. Cowles. 
~—~-George C, Copeland, who has been engaged as guest- 
teacher by the Louisville Conservatory of Music, gave the 
first of his “Interpretative Recitals” in the music room 
of Mrs. J. B. Speed recently. Mr. Copeland does not fol- 
low any set program in these recitals, but responds to re- 
quests from his audience, giving the compositions asked 
fer and explaining his ideas of their interpretation. On 
this occasion he gave two Scarlatti numbers, the Chopin A 
flat etude, a Brahms waltz, several Spanish dances by 
Granados and others; Chabrier’s “Espana,” and a group 
of Debussy compositions. His audience was a large one 
and found his playing and remarks of great interest —— 
On Thursday night, April 10, Carl Wiesemann gave an 
organ recital in Calvary Church, assisted by Cara Sapin. 
His selections were sufficiently varied to allow a wide 
scope of interpretation and reveal his mastery of the in- 
strument, 


Los Angeles, 
Slope.”) 


Mexico City.—(See letter on another page.) 


Miami, Fla., April 10, 1919.—Letters from Louise 
Jackson, former piano teacher in the Florida Conserva- 
tory, expresses her pleasure in her new work at the Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa. She expects to take in 
many musical events in New York City during the 
summer.——aAn interesting and high class musical pro- 
gram was presented by the Turner Music Company, at 
the Central School Auditorium, when a large crowd 
gathered to hear Marie Morrisey, contralto, and 
Jacques Glockner, noted Belgian cellist, in recital with 
the records which reproduced their art. As a special 
favor a group of songs was sung with piano accom- 
paniment, Mrs. Edwin Baker presiding at the piano. 
In the song, “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” Miss Mor- 
risey sang the second part to her own voice in the 
Edison machine. The effect was very beautiful—— 
John West's cantata, “Faith and Praise,” presented by 
the choir of the Baptist Church, under the able direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. R. Livingston, attracted a large audience 
and proved an artistic as well as financial success. The 
receipts were for the benefit of the organ fund. Mem- 
bers of the choir who did excellent work are: Mrs. 
G. C. Bolles, Mrs. Frank Keene, Mrs. E. G. Railey, 
Mrs. L, Johnson, Thora Hall, Violet Stephens, Eleanor 
Screven, Ramona Holmes, sopranos; Mrs. A. H. Bay- 
ston, Mrs. F. A. Stakemiller, Mrs. W. C. Bliss, Mrs. M. A. 
Hinton, Mrs. J. R. Livingston, altos; Dr. A. J. Myers, 
A. F. Warriner, tenors; E. W. Bebinger, A. J. Bay- 
ston, C. E. Allen, Covington Garrison, Frank Keene, 
S. A. Kagey, Harold McCurdy, W. C. Roberts, W. H. 
Peeples, basses.——Stephen Cool, the boy organist, 
gave a recital in the White Temple. Vilona Hall, of 
the violin department of the Florida Conservatory, and 
her orchestra of young folks assisted. Inez Marvin, 
one of Mme. Hall’s most advanced pupils, played a 
slection which displayed much fire and artistic inter- 
pretation. J. A. C. Riach sang Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ing” and “The Ninety and Nine.”——-The Northside 
School gave a fine patriotic pageant, arranged by Kate 
Colyer.——Grace Porterfield Polk featured some of her 
lovely songs at an entertainment given the enlisted 
men, at the beach. Several humorous songs also were 
sung by Lillian Reed. 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 1, 1919—The Arion Musical 
Club repeated the successful concert given in Milwaukee 
under the direction of Dr. Protheroe, at the Colonial 
Theater, Waukesha, under the auspices of the Men’s 
Council, Presbyterian Church, of that city, on Thurs- 
day night, March 20. Saturday evening, March 22, 
the same program was given at the Shrine Temple in Mil- 
waukee. The Lenten Morning Musicales at the Pfister 
Hotel, under the management of Edna Johnson Dunlap, 
have been one of the most enjoyable series of musical af- 
fairs. The artists who appeared on these programs have all 
cone so splendidly, and consequently were so warmly re- 
ceived by the fashionable audiences that greeted them, that 
it was much regretted that these concerts were so poorly 
attended. Going to concerts usually becomes a habit, but 
apparently this habit has not as yet infected Milwaukee. 
The third and last artist who delighted the audience at 
the Lenten musicale was Georgia Hall-Quick. Mrs. 
Quick is well known in Milwaukee, having appeared at sev- 
eral recitals, also with the New York, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Milwaukee Symphony Orchestras. The 
program opened with a Bach prelude and fugue, in which 
Mrs. Quick gave evidence of great accuracy and musicianly 
understanding, and she proved herself equal to the occa- 
sion. A pastorale and capriccio by Scarlatti were splen- 
didly played, while the Schumann aria, scherzo and inter- 
mezzo revealed great tenderness and beauty of tone. The 
Chopin B minor sonata was given intelligently. The free- 
dom which Mrs. Quick displays in the execution of the 
most difficult selections is admirable. The audience 
showed great appreciation. 


Missoula, Mont., April 14, 1919—A session of the 
music department of the Woman’s Club of this city, held 
on Monday afternoon, April 7, was perhaps the most 
interesting one of the year. The program topic was 
“American Women Composers,” each soloist giving a 
short biographical sketch of the composer of her selection. 
The program rendered demonstrated that women have 
played an important part in the musical history of 
America, both as performers and composers. The pro- 
gram consisted of the following numbers: “The Sweet of 
the Year,” Mary Turner Salter, sung by Mrs. Hassler; 
“Song of the Heart,” Louise Tunison and “Noon” from 
the “Sun Dial,” Gene Branscombe, sung by Mrs. Mc- 
Murry; “Scottish Legend,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, played by 
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Mrs. Edwards; “On Blooming Meadows,” by Rive-King, 
played as 2 duet by Mrs. Walford and Elsa Swartz; 

“Betty’s Music Box,” Carrie Jacobs-Bond, played by Mrs. 
Lammars; Mrs. Larson, who studied song interpretation 
with Jessie L. Gaynor, demonstrated briefly with songs by 
this writer ; Miss Swartz singed two of her own composi- 
tions, “Love's Dreams,” and “Boat Song,” and Eva Coffee, 
a former pupil of Mme, Rive-King, gave an intimate paper 
about this wonderfully versatile woman. The program 
was voted a success by all present as well as one of the 
most enjoyable of the year——The biennial Pacific North- 
west Musical Year Book has just been issued and musi- 
cians of this city are in receipt of copies of the same. This 
year book is a classified directory of music teachers, clubs, 
dealers, etc., in the States of Washington, Montana, Idaho 
and Oregon, and in British Columbia. The work is com- 
piled and edited by David Scheetz Craig, editor of “Music 
and Musicians,” published at Seattle, and is very complete 
and interesting. The Pacific Northwest is a great factor 
in the musical future of America and a casual glance 
through the pages of this year book will confirm this state- 
ment.——The Sinsheimer Quartet, on its fourth and last 
concert program in White Plains, N. Y., presented the 
piano quintet of Cecil Burleigh, composer-violinist of this 
city, to its first audience. This work is short but intensely 
interesting and is Mr. Burleigh’s first attempt in the cham- 
ber music field. It is dedicated to Mr. Sinsheimer ard was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. 


Norwalk, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Richmond, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 


Rutland, Vt., April 17, 1919—The Music Teachers’ 
Association met April 15, at the home of Gertrude M. 
Aldrich. On the program were Charles V. H. Coan, 
Mrs. Asa Bloomer, Mrs. James Hart, Elsie E. Shippy, 
B. H. Brehmer, and Miss Aldrich. The next meeting 
will be held at the home of Mrs. Silas C. Warren.—— 
It is expected that Alice Neilsen will appear here this 
spring in recital, arrangements being now under way. 
——The Singing Club, of which Mrs. M. L. Le ninipged 
is the director, recently gave “The Lady of Shalott,” 
cantata for women’s voices. Preceding the cantata the 
poem was read by Vera V. Egelston. The parts were 
taken by Dorothy C. Temple, Mrs. Edward H. Killary, 


Mrs. James E. Hayward, Elsie E. Shippy, Adelaide 
Ross, Ethel Slader, and Mrs. A. J. Garrett. Mrs. 
Beardsley directed the cantata and Mrs, Walter J. 


Scott acted as accompanist———A big minstrel show 
comprising some of the city’s best musical talent is to 
be given April 23 and 24, with a chorus of forty voices. 
It will be under the direction of John J. or 


San Antonio, Tex., April 23, 1919.—Mrs. L. Marks, 
soprano, had charge of the music for the pe Rite 
reunion, March 24 to 27, inclusive. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Ernest Scrivener and Mrs. Roy Lowe, contral- 
tos; Chester Chandler, tenor; Edward McKenzie, bass, 
and Frederick King, organist. Programs consisting of 
solos, duets and quartets were given.——Birdice Blye, 
pianist, of Chicago, appeared in recital, March 24, at 
Our Lady of the Lake-———Louise Engle had charge of 
a program which was given at Camp Travis Remount, 
March 27, in Y. M. C. A. Building No. 79. She was 
assisted by Gertrude Winterborne, Riva Berman, 
Misses Young and Schaezler.——-Mrs. George Heberer 
had charge of a program given at Camp Normoyle, 
Y. M. C. A., March 28, assisted by the following: Ethel 
jrown, Leonora Smith, Frances Smith, Hilda Lem- 
berg and Dorothy D, Costa. Lucy Banks was the ac- 
companist.——Gertrude Saynisch, under the direction 
of the Army Y. M. C. A., gave a program March 28 at 
Camp Travis, Y. M. C. A. Building No. 33, assisted by 
Hilda Lemberg, Ella May Hoerster, Charlotte Davis, 
Alice Schuetze, Sarah Harcher, Clara May Arrington, 
Jeanette Mahoney, and Ruth Francis-——The violin 
pupils of Walter P. Romberg appeared in recital 
March 28, assisted by Ruth Witmer, soprano, pupil of 
Arthur Claassen.——-Edwin Swain, baritone, assisted by 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Josef Martin, pianist, gave 
two enjoyable programs, March 28 and 29, at the 
St. Anthony Hotel, under the auspices of the Barnard 
EK. Bee Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

—The initial concert of the band of Alzar Temple, 
Order of the Mystic Shrine, under the leadership of 
Lieut. C. E. Wisecup, was given March 30. The 
program was varied and interesting. Noble Charles M. 
Lee, tenor, and Noble Robinson, trombone player, were 
the soloists———The Boston Ideal Opera Company, 
Louis La Valle, general director, and Mme. Louis La 
Valle, musical director, opened a ten weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Princess Theater, March 30. A different 
opera in English will be given each week. For the 
week of March 30 “Il Trovatore” was offered, with 
Daniel Denton as Manrico, Louis La Valle as the 
Count Di Luna, May Barron as Azucena, and Florence 
Warren as Leonora. Excellent work, both vocal and 
histrionic, was done by each. The minor parts were 
taken by Ralph Burgess, Raymond Clements, John 
Elliott, and Elise Ferris. For the week beginning 
April 6 “The Mikado” will be given ——The San An- 
tonio Musical Club entertained the regular monthly 
musical March 31, having as honor guests Col. Claude 
Birkhead and Capt. Lewis Maverick, who, with the 
131st Field Artillery, and the 111th Trench Mortar Bat- 
tery, have recently returned from overseas. The un- 
usually interesting program was given by Theodore 
Lindberg, violinist; Aileen Beakley, soprano; Roy Wall, 
baritone; Mrs. Arthur Claassen, mezzo-soprano; Clara 
Duggan Madison, pianist; Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Carleton Adams, mezzo-soprano. The 
accompanists were Walter Dunham, Flora Briggs, Hec- 
tor Gorjux, Arthur Claassen, Ruth Suffel and Ella Mack- 
ensen. At the regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, held April 1, a splendid program, arranged by 


Mrs. James Chalkley, was given on the subject, “Eng- 
lish and Scotch Songs,” with the following partici- 
pants: Blanche Murphy, soprano; Mrs. Charles George, 


Dorothy Callaway, Eunice Gray and Mabelle New Wil- 
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liams, violinists; Mamie Reynolds-Denison, soprano; 
Mrs. Hugh Taylor, soprano; Flora Briggs, pianist, and 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Edward Sachs and Isadore Taylor.——A splendid 
program was given at the Kelly Field Hostess House, 
April 23, with the following assisting: Aileen Beakley, 
Mrs. Arthur Claassen, Nera Duessen, Cosme McMoon 
and Fred E. Tucker——-A program decidedly out of 
the ordinary, consisting, as it did, of Mexican music 
and Mexican dances in native costume, was given at 
Camp Travis, Y. M. C. A. Building No. 28, April 3, 
under the direction of the International Institute, which 
is a school for foreigners maintained in San Antonio 
by the Y. M. C. A. The program was repeated at 
Kelly Field, Y. M. C. A. Building No. 151, April 8. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


Slope.”) 
Seattle, Wash.- 
Spokane, Wash.— 


St. John, N. B., April 15, 1919.—One of the best con- 
ceris in years was given at the Imperial Theater, April 3, 
under the management of the Misses Lugrin. The man- 
agement had arranged for the appearance of — Arthur 
Hackett on that date, but owing to illness, Mr. Hackett 

was unable to fill his engagement. At short notice, as a 
substitute, the Misses Lugrin were able to secure Fred 
Pation, bass-baritone, who made a splendid impression by 
his fine singing. Mr. Patton’s voice is of beautiful quality 
and exceptional range and his singing is marked by in- 
telligent conception of his work and clear enunciation. 
His program was well chosen and gave full scope to his 
artistic ability. Mr. Patton was enthusiastically encored 
throughout the evening. Marion Elizabeth McKnight, 
soprano, the other singer of the evening, was tendered a 
warm reception. It was her second appearance in St. John, 
and she delighted her audience, as she had on the previous 
occasion. Her voice is fresh and pure and she shows much 
premise as to her future career, as a singer. Her person- 
ality is charming and winsome and she sings with distinct 
enunciation, naturalness and ease. Bayard Currie as 
accompanist was exceptionally good. His work was 
artistic and his ability to fill his position so capably at 
short notice proved him a musician of no mean worth. 


St. Louis, Mo.— 


-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


-(See letter on another page.) 


Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 


Youngstown, Ohio, April 23, 1919.—The closing pro- 
gram for the Monday Musical Club at South High Audi- 
torium is announced for Tuesday night, April 2¢. The 
artist for the evening will be Lucy Gates. —- The Park 
Theater management is bringing the San Carlo Opera 
Company here, April 24, for the week end. Four operas 


will be given: “Il Trovatore,” “Lucia,” “Carmen” and 
“Madame Butterfly.’"——-Youngstown music lovers were 
thrilled with the lovely voice of Amy Ellerman, Monday 


night, March 31, at South High Auditorium. Her delight- 
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ful program was cordially received and from start to 
finish received enthusiastic applause. With pleasing stage 
presence, and possessed of a rich contralto voice, Miss 


Ellerman left little to be desired by her audience. Her 
voice is full of warmth and color. Miss Ellerman sings 
with artistic skill and her enunciation is remarkable. One 


of the features of her program was the comparison of her 
voice with the talking machine record of it. Charlotte 
Welch-Dixon, one of Youngstown’s talented pianists, dis 
played her ability as accompanist for Miss Ellerman’s 
numbers and her artistic work on this occasion called forth 
special praise——Mrs. Herbert Davies, pianist and so 
prano, and Miss Knapp, reader, have just returned from 
Camp Sherman, where for a week, they have been lending 
their talents to cheer and entertain the soldiers. Lavish 
praise for their delightful work has been received and 
sincere expression of appreciation———-The Hotei Ohio 
Auditorium, was filled on the night of April 22, to hear a 
musical program, given by Miss Price, violinist; Georgi 
auna Rudge, contralto, and Jittlke Mary [lizabeth Jones, 
pianist. The numbers received well merited applause. 
Little Mary Elizabeth Jones deserves special mention for 
she is only seven and one half years of age and has had 
about two years solid training under the guidance of Mrs 
Jehn Irving Gilmore. Mrs. Gilmore’s work as instructor 
of piano is well known in this vicinity. She is the pos 
sessor of a splendid artistic equipment and has had broad 
pm Her little pupil, Mary Elizabeth, accompanied 
Mics Rudge’s numbers sympathetically and in these num- 
bers as well as her own displayed a matured style and is 
to be commended especially for her phrasing and expres- 
sion.—The junior and intermediate pupils of Charlotte 
Welch- a pianist, gave a recital in Bently Auditorium, 
Y. W. last week, Charles McBride, cellist, b goes 
Those ohio part were Josephine Bell, Gerda Bell, Doro- 
thy Bleom, John Mumford, Blanch Nellinger, a Louise 
Walter, Beatrice Thomas, Robert Dudley Walter, 
Geraldine Becker, Donald Culbertson, Eleanor Moore, 
Olive Hinkson, Ruth Tillinghast, Ella Debora  Por- 
ter, Virginia Miller, Amanda Schultz, Mary Louise 
Murphy, Thelma Siehler, Frank Rogani, Bernice Rollason. 

-Youngstown’s most stupendous musical offering for 
the Easter season was given on the evening of Palm Sun 
day and repeated on Good Friday evening. The chorus 
choir of the First Christian Church, Mrs. Frank B. Horn, 
director, gave Gounod’s “Redemption.” The choir, of 
forty-five voices, was assisted by an orchestra of fifteen 
men under direction of M. Harry Warner, Blanche Rus 
sell, organist, and Mrs. Gordon Rubel, pianist. Grateful 
indeed, are music lovers, to Mrs. Horn, for her efforts to 
give this great oratorio and to M. Harry Warner and his 
excellent orchestra for their support. 


Marthe Vennat to ‘Beeome Mercedes Francis 


Marthe Vennat, a pupil of Mme. Niessen-Stone, who 
sang last season at one of her pupils’ recitals with 
much success, is now in Paris, but will return to Amer- 
ica, perhaps next year, and will appear publicly under 
the name of Mercedes Francis. 
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(Continued from page 45.) 
cially. Mr. Spargur has found and added many capable 
and experienced men; he has found many weak places and 
has strengthened them but the orchestra is new and is 
young and has yet not found a soul. 

Godowsky made a lasting and favorable impre ssion with 
his usual flawlessness and his masterful rendering of what- 
ever he undertakes to play. The orchestra gave the solo- 
ist good support and added much to the success of the 
beautiful concerto. Mr. Godowsky, following the sym- 
phony number, gave a group of Chopin to which he was 
forced to respond to encores. 

With the ever powerful and popular “March Slave” the 
eventful and much enjoyed program was brought to a 
close. 

McMeely Locates Here 

Paul Pierre McMeely, concert pianist, and a pupil of 
Lhevinne, has located in Seattle, taking up teaching in his 
new studios in the McKelvey (formerly the Fischer Studio 

Juilding). Mr. McMeely has several degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania and University of Kansas and 
was formerly director and teacher of advanced piano at 
the University of Montana. E, E. F. 


PORTLAND CROWD 
WELCOMES FANNING 
Portiand, Ore., April 12, 1919.—Cecil Fanning gave an 
artistic recital in the Heilig Theater on April 9. A large 
sews gathered to welce me the noted baritone, who sang 
Gretry’s air from “Richair Coeur de Lion,” Cadman’s 


“Doe Skin Blanket,” a group of folksongs and other 
works. His bell like voice was also heard in Tom Dob- 
son's “When I Was One and Twenty,” which had to be 


Dobson, who died last year, was a Portland 
hoy. The enthusiasm of the audience was unbounded 
from start to finish and Mr, Fanning was ferced to 
lengthen his program. H. B. Turpin was at the piano. 
The recital took place under the efficient direction of the 
Ellison-White Musical Bureau, of Portland, Laurence A. 
Lambert, general manager. 
Coursen-Reed Advanced Pupils Entertain 

Rose Coursen-Reed presented a number of her advanced 
ne in recital in the Civic Auditorium on Wednesday 

vening, April 9, when 3,650 music lovers turned out to 
ome the young soloists. Again this well known vocal 
teacher demonstrated her ability to prepare an admirable 
program, which was finely sung by Marguerite Carney, 


repeated. Mr. 


Mrs. Rav M. Lansworth, Bernada Harry-Henderson, 
Louise Minsinger-Legler, Raymond V. McKalson, Mrs. 
T. A. Mills, Maude Ross-Sardam and Maurene Campbell 
Webb. The Treble Clef Club, abiy conducted by Mrs. Reed, 
and H. G. Knight, flutist, assisted. The accompanists were 
Edgar E. Coursen and Florence Jackson-Youney. The 


attendance was the largest ever recorded at a pupils’ re- 
cital in this city. 
Notes 

The Musicians’ Club has favored this office with a copy 
of its new Year Book. A number of distinguished artists 
have been the recipients of the club's hospitality this year, 
including Leopold Godowsky, Josef Rosenblatt, Theo 
Karle and Cecil Fanning. Under the presidency of Emil 
Enna, the club is doing a great deal for the uplift of 
music. 

At his fifth organ recital at Reed College, Lucien E. 
Becker, F. A. G. O., played a program made up of Italian 
compositions. ‘These illuminating lecture-recitals are open 
to the public. 

Among the busy soloists of Portland must be mentioned 
Katherine Neal-Simmons, soprano, who recently appeared 
to advantage before the members of the Monday Musical 
Club. Mrs, Simmons also sang at a meeting of the mem 
bers of the Laurelhurst Club. 

Jocelyn Foulkes, pianist, gave an interesting talk on 
“Folk Songs” at the Jefferson High School. Mrs. Harold 
Bayley, soprano, assisted. Pye 7% 2 
REDLANDS SPINET CLUB 

OPENS CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 


Free Scholarships in Music for Public School Students 
Considered—Olga Steeb Delights in Concert 


Redlands, Cal., April 23, 1919—Two recent Spinet con- 
certs have given much pleasure. One offered chamber 
music by the Goodurn String Quartet, assisted by Charles 
Henri De La Platé, basso and Carl Miner, violinist. The 
well balanced program was unusually delightful and was 
fully apgromaaen. The second program provided an after- 
noon of vocal music by Marguerite Barkelew, soprano; 
Henry S. Williams, baritone, and Parker Franklin, tenor. 
Miss Barkelew’s contribution, under the heading, “Camp 
Echoes,” brought forth songs that she sings to the sol- 
diers in her Y. M. C. A, circuit. They were charmingly 
done and with the explanatory talk proved interesting. 

Glee Clubs Entertain 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the University of Redlands, 
under the direction of Dean Hubach, gave an enjoyable 
program, recently. This was followed a few nights later 
bv a similarly successful one given by the Boys’ Glee Club 
under the same direction. 

Free Scholarships for Public School Students 

The last meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association, 
addressed by Earl Meeker, baritone, considered music in 
the army. Mr. Meeker has recently returned from service 
in France where he proved a keen observer of musical 





conditions. At this meeting plans were also announced 
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for awarding free music scholarships to pupils in the 
public schools. 


Olga Steeb Delights in Concert 


The first concert in the farewell series given by Olga 
Steeb, head of the piano department of the College of 
Fine Arts, was given in the beautiful art gallery of Casa 
Morisea, home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fisher. This 
proved to be the finest of the many splendid programs 
Miss Steeb has given in Redlands. The music lovers here 
are bidding her a reluctant farewell, but wish and confi- 
dently expect a tremendous success will follow her debut 
in New York next fall. 


Miss Smith’s Pupils Heard 


A number of pupils of Lucia Smith were heard in a 
pleasing recital at her studio. L. W. 


TACOMA ORATORIO SOCIETY 
REFLECTS LOCAL TALENT 


New Organization Presents Most Elaborate of Home 
Musicians’ Offerings—At Washington State M. T. 
A.—“Norwich Night”—Blackmore and Perrot 
Entertain—Lyons Leads Community Sing 
—Collegiate Alumnz Provide Soldiers 
with Music 


Tacoma. Wash., April 7, 1919—The newly organized 
Tacoma Oratorio Society presented the most elaborate 
of initial local talent offerings, in the crowded auditorium, 
when the organization, composed of well known musi- 
cians, gave Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” on April 2, un- 
der the direction of J. W. Bixel. It was splendidly given 
by chorus and soloists numbering over 100 voices. Re- 
hearsals had featured Mrs, Charles Evans in the leading 
soprano role, but at the eleventh hour, as it was impos- 
sible for her to appear in the production, the part was 
taken by Mrs. Donald Dilts, formerly of Spokane, and 
practically a newcomer in the city. To the difficult emer- 
gency Mrs. Dilts proved equal, revealing fine musician- 
ship, a superb dramatic voice, and winning honors in the 
rendition of her arias. Mrs. Robert H. Jones, whose 
voice is a rich contralto, also sang with effective art. The 
exacting role of Judas was ably taken by Marshall Sohl, 
tenor soloist of the First Presbyterian Church of Seattle. 
Frederick Kloepper, prominent bass, whose voice was ad- 
mirably suited to his heavy role, that of the high priest, 
was many times recalled. The director, J. W. Bixel, 
known throughout the Middle West as an organizer and 
conductor, expressed satisfaction with the work of his 
Tacoma organization. Several of the choruses were sung 
without scores. The efficient accompanists were Beatrice 
McHaney, pianist, and B. F. Welty, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Tacoma. Assisting with the 
presentation was G, W. Walker, who sang under the di- 
rection of Carl Zerrahu of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston. Recently Mr. Walker has sung in the 
Minneapolis Arion Club, the Spokane Oratorio Society, 
and the Chicago Philharmonic Club. 


Tacomans at Washington State M. T. A. 


Among Tacoma musicians who attended the annual 
Washington State Music Teachers’ Convention held in 
Spokane, April 2, 3 and 4, were Katherine Robinson and 
Emily Thomas, pianists, and Katherine Rice, soprano. 
Miss Thomas was heard in joint concert with Dai Steele 
Rose, of Spokane, on April 2. Miss Robinson and Miss 
Rice appeared in joint recital at the Spokane Central 
Christian Church on April 3. Both concerts were given 
to crowded houses, and according to Spokane press no- 
tices, the musicians received an ovation. On their return 
the Tacomans attended the concert given in Seattle by 
Frances Alda, on April 4, at the Metropolitan Theater. 


“Norwich Night” 


A “Norwich Night” was a pleasant occasion enjoyed 
by guests who were entertained at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Coffee, on April 2. Those present were 
all former residents of Norwich, Conn., and the enter- 
tainment program consisted of selections from distin- 
guished Norwich musical composers and authors. All 
present joined in the closing “Ode to Norwich,” a son 
composed for the celebration of the 250th anniversary o 
that city. 


Blackmore and Perrot Entertain 


John J. Blackmore, pianist, and Lucien Perrot, of Ta- 
coma, entertained at a reception and musicale given in 
their Seattle studio on April 6, in honor of Agnes Berry, 
the Tacoma prima donna, who recently opened the Or- 
pheum bill in that city. Miss Berry, who entered the 
Orpheum circuit last autumn, is a well known Tacoma 
singer, and many of her friends here motored to Seattle 
for her opening night. 


Lyons Leads Community Sing 


As director of the Victory Loan Music for the State 
of Washington, John Henry Lyons led in the first com- 
munity sing for the introduction of the new Victory Loan 
songs at the Y. W A. auditorium on April 5. Mr. 
Lyons, who is organist and choirmaster of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church, inaugurated a series of Lenten musi- 
cal services at the church beginning on March 30. The 
opening program consisted entirely of Gounod’s works. 
Katherine Rice, Tacoma soprano, was the soloist. 


Collegiate Alumnz Provide Soldiers with Music 


Singing at the Base Hospital, Camp Lewis, and later 
at the Red Cross Building on April 2 for soldiers who 
came in on crutches or in wheeled chairs, the Tacoma 
Collegiate Alumnz received the appreciation ever heartily 
accorded by the men to those who endeavor to bring 
them cheer. Among musicians going out during the past 
week were Mary Humphrey King, Clara Mighell Lewis, 
Mrs. Sydney Anderson, Mary Kilpatrick, Florence and 
Blanche Yorktheimer, Frank S. Baker, Kaethe Piecyouka 
and Ruth Davies. K. M, K. 
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OAKLAND MUSIC CLUBS 
PLANNING HUGE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Four Day Musical Event to Be Given in Connection 
with Annual Convention of Federation of Music 
Clubs—Jacobinoff to Teach Summer Classes at 
U. of C.—Graveure’s Art Arouses Oakland 
Audiences—Thousands Celebrate Demo- 
bilization—City Prepares for Music 
Festival—Miura in “The Geisha” 

—Craft Sings for 8,000 Persons 
at Greek Theater—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., April 12, 19190-—The summer session of 
the University of California will begin June 30 and will 
end August 9. The department of music is to be in 
charge of Frederick Alexander, head of the department 
of music at the Michigan State Normal College, and di- 
rector of the Normal Conservatory, Ypsilanti, Mich, His 
first course will be planned for the University chorus, with 
instruction in ensemble singing. He will also offer a 
course in the history and appreciation of music, and in 
addition to this, will conduct an evening class in choral 
music. With Mr. Alexander will be associated Sascha 
Jacobinoff, solo violinist with the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Symphony orchestras, an artist of inter- 
national reputation. Mr. Jacobinoff will conduct two 
courses in orchestral practice. Three courses in school 
music—music for primary grades, high school music, and 
music for supervisors, will be offered by Lillian A, Cum- 
mings, head of the school music department, college of 
music, university of Southern California. Two courses 
in harmony and ear training are to be given by Madge 
Quigley, formerly of the Michigan State Normal College 
Conservatory of Music. In addition to the foregoing 
small choruses composed of selected students will appear 
in evening recitals. . ; 

To meet the special need for the training of teachers in 
the art of play production and stagecraft, the summer ses- 
sion has engaged the services of Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell 
Armfield, the organizers of the Greenleaf Theater. 


Graveure’s Art Arouses Large Audience 

A splendid program by Louis Graveure at the Municipal 
Opera House, April 7, marked the close of the fourth an- 
nual concert series under the management of Miss Z. W. 
Potter, Oakland concert manager, and under the auspices 
of the music section of the Oakland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Although the course was seriously interrupted at 
the beginning of the season by the war and health condi- 
tions of the community, the five attractions proved to be 
among the finest that have appeared in Oakland. With- 
out exception the houses were very large and in one in- 
stance chairs placed inside the orchestra rail failed to ac- 
commodate the crowd which overflowed on to the stage. 
It was of interest to the patrons to learn that the visiting 
artists have marveled at the size of the audiences that have 
greeted them and that they have deeply appreciated the 
enthusiastic reception accorded them. Among the artists 
who have appeared were Lucy Gates, soprano, and the 
Trio de Lutéce; Josef Hofmann, pianist; Pablo Casals, 
cellist; Will Garroway, accompanist; Anna Case, soprano ; 
Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist; Louis Graveure, baritone, 
Bryceson Treharne, accompanist. 
Berkeley Musical Association Also Features Graveure 

The Berkeley Musical Association held its fourth con- 
cert of the ninth season, April 8, at Harmon Gymnasium, 
which appeared to have no vacant seats notwithstanding 
its great capacity. Louis Graveure was the attraction, with 
Bryceson Treharne at the piano. Graveure’s superb vocal 
equipment and wonderful technical skill aroused much en- 
thusiasm throughout the bay section. Bryceson Treharne, 
the Welsh accompanist of sterling worth and a composer 
of noteworthy attainments, won the hearty approval of 
the audience, especially for his own song, “Corals,” which 
Mr. Graveure repeated. 

Thousands Celebrate City Flag Demobilization 

At Lakeside Park, Sunday afternoon, April 6, Oakland 
paid solemn tribute to her dead and gave thanks for the 
safe return of her war heroes at the demobilization cere- 
mony of the city service flag, held under the auspices of 
the City of Oakland and the War Camp Community 
Service. Flyers from Mather Field soared above the 
crowds, one of them sending down a fluttering shower of 
Stars and Stripes. Under the direction of Paul Stein- 
dorff, the Municipal Band gave its first program of the 
season, and 100 young women, in the garb of the Com- 
munity Service, formed a patriotic chorus, and, under the 
direction of Herman Brouwer, community singing through 
megaphones was a feature. Mayor Davie delivered a pa- 
triotic address and Captain W. J. Petersen told of the 
work of the Oakland contingent, naming each one as rep- 
resented on the Service Flag. The ceremony concluded 
with the sounding of taps. 

Preparations for Festival of Music ; 

The youth of Oakland, 800 voices, is being.trained in 
thé various high schools for a great evening of song to 
be given in the Civic Auditorium, May 16. This is the 
initial step for a yearly festival of music to be partici- 
pated in by all of the departments of music in the public 
schools of Oakland. The entire program, which is already 
before the public, is to be given under the direction of 
Glenn H. Woods, director of music in the Oakland public 
schools. Those who are drilling the choruses in the high 
schools include the following well known leaders: Alice 
Bumbaugh and Eleanor Busch, Fremont; Blanche Kum- 
mer, and Mrs. M. W. Davis, Technical; Alice Eggers and 
Helen Dreiski, Oakland; George T. Matthews, Calaseas 
High; Lulu Merchant, Vocational. The festival will be 
under. the business direction of Miss Z. W. Potter, concert 
manager. é 
Pasmore Gives Own Compositions at Greek Theater 

The program of the Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, April 6, was compiled of com- 
positions of H. Pasmore, singer, organist and com- 
poser, of San Francisco, and well known in the West and 
further afield. Two new works were rendered by the 
choral section of the San Francisco Pacific Musical So- 
ciety, of which Mr, Pasmore is director. 


Dorothy Pas- . 


MUSICAL COURIER 


more, cellist, and Ethel Johnson, soprano, assisted in the 
program. The accompanists were Suzanne Pasmore 
Brooks and Violet Oatman. 

Tamaki Miura in “The Geisha” 

A charming revival of “The Geisha,” in English, with 
Tamaki Miura, the celebrated Japanese prima donna, and 
her Metropolitan company, was given the first perform- 
ance of three scheduled at Ye Liberty Theater, Friday 
evening, April 11. This is prior to performances to be 
given in San Francisco. The little prima donna won all 
hearts before she had been on the stage many minutes. 


Hughes Club Gives Concert 

The Hughes Club, which was organized in 1896 by D. 
P. Hughes, gave its third concert of the seventeenth series, 
April 11, at the Unitarian Church, under the direction of 
D. P. Hughes. The vocal soloists were Mesdames Charles 
Poulter, A. J. Bradley, F. A. Dunlop, and Edna Horan, 
violin. Several numbers by the director were pro- 
grammed, these being “Fairies Are Skipping,” “I Come 
at the Twilight Hour,” “Joys of Spring,” “A Song of 
Peace.” 

Music Clubs Are Planning Festival 

Plans on an elaborate scale to have a four day festival 
of music in connection with the annual convention of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs are being evolved, 
which, in variety and musical importance, are expected to 
outshine any similar event hitherto held in the West. An 
important session will be given over to community music 
in general and community singing in particular. Alexan- 
der Stewart, district representative of the community sing- 
ing movement division for the Pacific Coast of the War 
Camp Community Service, will lead the discussion. Under 
the general supervision of Glenn H. Woods, pageantry will 
form a prominent feature of the program. Music by 
bands, orchestras and groups of singers is being prepared. 
Annual Rendition of Brahms’ “Requiem” Draws Crowd 

The fifth annual rendition of Brahms’ “Requiem” was 
given on Palm Sunday afternoon at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Oakland, by the vested choir and soloists 
of the church, assisted by a number of soloists and prom- 
inent singers of other churches. The choir, numbering 
eighty-five, was under the direction of Eugene Blanchard, 
well known teacher of the piano in Oakiand and San 
Francisco, In the hands of the exceptionally well trained 
choir of the First Congregational Church it was given a 
very well balanced and artistic interpretation. The solos 
were adequately taken by Alma Berglund Winchester, so- 
prano, and Homer Henley, bass. Virginie De Fremery 
at the organ gave the accompaniments a fine reading. A 
very large and appreciative audience almost filled the 
church. 

Marcella Craft Sings at Greek Theater 

The ninth annua! rendition of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
was given on Good Friday afternoon, April 18, at the 
Hearst Greek Theater, Berkeley, to an audience of about 
8,000 persons. The chorus of about 200, including members 
from the Berkeley Oratorio Society, the Wednesday 
Morning Choral, the San Francisco Choral Society, and 
other organizations, and an orchestra of sixty, were under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, choragus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Marcella Craft, prima donna so- 
prano, purposely made the journey west to take the solos, 
and they were received with demonstrations of approval. 
Lucy Van der Mark, contralto; Hugh J. Williams, tenor, 
and Lieut. Henry L. Perry, bass, great favorites in the 
bay cities, sustained the other solo parts to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience. The first part of the program was 
devoted to two well played orchestral numbers and an aria 
by Miss Craft, “I Will Extol Thee,” from Costa’s oratorio 
vd >< 

Notes 

The Berkeley Piano Club presented Dorothy Marouse, 
April 1. On April 5, in addition to piano numbers, violin 
and vocal offerings were included in the program by Mes 
dames Charles Mel, Orrin Kip McMurray, Donald Mc- 
Corkie, George Stone, and Seta Stewart 

Operatic excerpts were sung at the Etude Club, Ber- 
keley, April 7. Mrs. James R. Davis gave a paper in 
which she outlined the operas from which the musical 
numbers were drawn. The following took part in the 
program: Mrs. Fred Slemmons, Mrs. Herschall Hagan, 
Mrs. Sydney N. Stoner, Mrs, Ralph Marx and Beatrice 
Lucretia Sherwood. 

Edward F. Schneider, dean of the music department, 
Mills College, and Signor Antonio De Grassi, violinist, 
gave an evening of music, March 28, in Alumne Hall. 

Hazel Mildred Clark, formerly in the Oakland school 
department, and whose talent at the piano has received 
considerable recognition on this side of the bay, made her 
debut at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, in an 
interesting and well played program, April 8. 

A special song service was rendered Good Friday by 
the choir of the First Methodist Church, Alameda, in- 
cluding the cantata by DuBois, “The Seven Last Words 
from the Cross.” D. E. Graves, director; Ethel Gibson, 
soprano; Lowell Redfield, baritone; F. V. Holten, tenor 

A piano recital by young Alamedian pianists, all under 
ten years of age, was given recently in that island city 
to demonstrate to their friends the progress they have 
made in music during the past year. Following are the 
names of those contributing to the program: Alice Rush, 
Helen Schneider, Adele Wilkins, Ruth Buhlesser, Mar- 
garet Schneider, Constance ard Douglas Erskine, Ross 
Wright. 

The Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orcnestra, numbering about 
twenty-five pieces; under the direction of George T. 
Matthews, gave two concerts. on the evening of April 16. 
The first tock place at Fort Scott early in the evening 
The ctchestra was then conveyed to the Presidio, where 
the same program was repeated at Y. M. C. A. Building 
No. 1. The orchestra was received with so much en 
thusiasm by the boys that a couple more concerts in the 
near future had to be promised by the director. 

Signor Antonio De Grassi, violinist, presented his four- 
teen year old pupil, Barbara Lull, in a complimentary vio- 
lin recital recently at the Twentieth Century Club, Ber- 
keley. Assisting artists were Jack Edward Hillman, bari 
tone; Signor De Grassi, and at the piano, Frederick 
Maurer. E, A. 
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42nd St. 





Selwyn Theatre 


“THE THEATRE DE LUXE" 


New York's Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 





MME. ALDA MEETS RESPONSIVE 
AUDIENCE IN SPOKANE 


Fanning’s Art Enjoyed—Lorelei Club Elects Officers— 
Notes 


Spokane, Wash., April 14, 1919.—Mme. Alda had a most 
responsive audience at her appearance here on Friday 
night. Her singing was beautiful. Technical understand 
ing of the beauties of fine music is not a prerequisite to the 
wenderful enjoyment of such a lovely singer as Mme 
Alda. Her every number was encored repeatedly, The 
program was varied. Short selections from opera, lighter 
and more popular ballads, and even one little song which 
was the least bit “raggy,” gave Mme. Alda’s program a 
welcome touch of varicty. Her rendition of “Un Bel Di,” 
from the opera “Madame Butterfly,” was possibly the 
heaviest number and was as enthusiastically received as 
the others. At the conclusion of the concert the audience 
refused to leave until the singer came back for an addi 
tional unprogrammed number. 

Erin Ballard the talented young accompanist and pianist 
made a delightful impression. The initiated could readily 
see that she had been trained by Frank La Forge. She has 
his technic and even his expression, and like him does not 
use a single note during the whole performance. Her art 
was greatly appreciated, and she showed extraordinary 
strength and flexibility in her solo work and at the same 
time was an admirable support and foil to the prima 
donna. 

Fanning’s Art Enjoyed 

Cecil Fanning, baritone was heard in recital in the ball- 
room of the Davenport. One of the most striking features 
»f his singing was the rapid manner in which he changes 
from the note of pathos to that of laughter, and from a 
strain of pleading to a phase of light narration, and from 
the softer passages of song to a grand climax which fills 
the entire auditorium with his powerful voice. Cecil 
Fanning’s program was composed of English and French 
songs. The French songs were sung so well and the in- 
terpretation of each passage was so finished that each was 
appreciated by every one. Probably the most liked by his 
hearers in this group was the plea for the orphaned chil 
dren of the French nation, written by Debussy a short 
time. before his death a year ago. H. B. Turpin accom 
panied Fanning during the recital, and they seemed in 
perfect accord, and the combination of both artists was 
very effective in results produced. 

The concert was under the local management of Clara 
Cathey Burt, who is the representative in Spokane of the 
Ellison-White Bureau of Portland. In connection with 
the bureau, Mrs, Burt will present many famous artists 
during the coming season. 


Lorelei Club Elects Officers 

Mrs. J. A. Tormey was chosen president of the Lorelei 
Club at the annual election of offices at the meeting at the 
Davenport Hotel. Mrs Tormey succeeds Mrs. Shaw who 
is now in the East. The other officers of the club are Mrs 
J. H. Budd, vice-president; Mrs. J. Glenn Harbison, secre 
tary, and Mrs. P. W. Lange, treasurer (re-elected) and 
Mrs. C. S. Otis, librarian. The club, a chorus usually number 
ing forty voices, will resume its weekly rehearsals in the fall 
The work of last year was greatly interrupted by the in 
fluenza ban, and no concerts were given during the year, 
with the exception of that given during the State Music 
Teachers’ Association meeting here last week 

Notes 

The meeting of the Monday Musicale Club was devoted 
to war music when the club met with Mrs. W. S. Freeman, 
928 East Nora avenue. 

Mrs. James Lester Gault entertained the Friday Musicale 
with an interesting program. Mrs. E. M. Hughes was 
accompanist and with the exception of a duet with Mrs. ¢ 
A. Bartleson, the whole musical program was given by 
Mrs. Gault. 

Future events scheduled are appearances by Mabel 
Garrison at the Auditorium, and Leopold Godowsky at 
the Lewis and Clarke High School. Cc. B 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—A very good voice; man who 
would care to come West to fill impor- 
tant position as head of voice depart 
ment in a large school, connected with a 
university. Liberal salary, but only a 
first class man need apply. Must sing 
well in public, do church choir directing, 
and be oratorio conductor. Must have 
best references that will fit with the idea 
of a church college. Address “B. U.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


WANTED—STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
violinist and a viola-player in a quartet 
with a violinist of international position, 
who is also leader of this organization 
Only experienced ARTISTS and GEN- 
TLEMEN are desired. Salary assured. 
Combined with this is obligatory teaching 
in a school, on percentage basis. In giv- 
ing past records, also state what salary is 
expected. Season, from September, 1919, 
to June, 1920. Address “E. G.,” care of 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





A Notice to Inquirers 


[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paper. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be published in this department. Jt 
often occurs that when a request for an answer — 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note.] 


How Many Years? 

“Can you tell me how many years a voice is supposed to 
be in condition for singing? That is, if the singer has had 
good training, could the voice go on indefinitely so that the 
public would enjoy it, or does there come a time when no 
amount of musicianship will avail? This is a question we have 
often discussed and it would be gratifying to hear what the 
Information Bureau has to say about it.” 

The above question is one that has often been asked, but no 
definite answer can be given Good training, good musicianship, 
po far to help a prolonged life of singing, but it can also be said 
that voices that bave apparently been “good” at first have given 
way in a few years. Causes entirely unexpected and unprevent- 
able have made havoc after a few years while the artist has been 
obliged to retire disappointed and disheartened. p : 

Caruso has been on the stage twenty-five years, yet hig voice is 
still “going strong” and appears likely to charm the public for 
His robust physique is one factor, and it may be 





years to come : 
yod natured, kindly disposition has also been another 


that his ge A 
factor in Lessing him “fit.” In England, of course, the favorite 
singers never leave the stage, for the English public is very loyal 
those who have charmed in their young days, That it would 


to ) 
many of the singers retired from the concert stage 


be better if 
while they could still sing goes without saying, but the fact re- 
mains that any old timer who is advertised to appear will always 
draw a large audience. : ; ’ . 

There was a lady of seventy-two living in New York not so 
very long ago, who sang charmingly at that age. She had received 
a fine musical education when young, and while never aqpuaiong 
before the public, practiced every day, oung for family anc 
friends, and had kept her voice under splendid control so_ that 
whatever she attempted in the way of songs was well done, There 
was no tremolo but a shortening of the range was to be noticed. 

Patti who is in the seventies, has kept up her singing to the 
extent that she knows exactly what she can stiil accomplish, and 
ever tries to go outside that range or compass. Albert Hall in 
London cannot hold all the people who flock to hear her, and her 
work is an object lesson to younger singers, 

The longest period that a singer’s voice really lasted, known to 
the writer, is that of Sarah Ann Humbert, afterwards Mrs. 
Sweeney, who sang for fifty years in St. Patrick's Cathedral when 
it was down in Mott street. She was the leading soprano and had 
a beautiful voice, it is said. Had she been ambitious she would 
have been known as one of the great singers of her day. As it 
was she held the position of church singer with scarcely a rival, 
as contented to remain in the place to which she 
felt herself best adapted, without any ambitions. In the forty- 
ninth year of her service she would have retired, but the church 
was anxious she should complete the fifty years of service, which 
she did. The choir was a quartet and chorus, When she finally 
did retire she was given a pension. Ask any of the “old timers” 
if they know of Sarah Ann Ilumbert and they will at once re- 
spond heartily 


if any, and 


Grand Pianos 


“There is a question that I have wanted to ask the Informa 
tion Bureau for some time, but it is perhaps not exactly in its 
province to answer, That 1s, it seemed as if it might be 
thought that pianos and other instruments belonged more to 
what might be called ‘trade’; but in a recent number of the 
Musica. Courter there were so many illustrations of grand 
pianos, that now I am venturing to send in my question, 

“In the first place, I wish to say that the advertising and 
illustrations in the Musica, Courter are always, or usu- 
illy, so fine and show such care in an artistic way, that it 
surprised me that such pictures of grand pianos were allowed 

“My question is this: Why is it that in all the advertise 
ments of grand pianos the top cover is raised? Do the manu 
facturers think it adds to the value of the instrument to 
show the shape and size of the cover? A grand piano is not 
a ‘thing of beauty’ at the best and when disfigured with a 
raised cover, loses whatever stfaight lines it possesses as a 
closed instrument. That raised cover is one of the blots in 
a concert, something that has to be endured apparently so the 
player can make more noise, but how inartistic it 1s! For 
my part I would much rather hear less ‘tone’ than to see that 
huge black piece of wood hoisted. If the Musicat Courier 
would only eliminate all those ‘top covers’ out of the adver 
tisements, it would be a matter of gratitude from one at least 
of your constant readers,” 

You have really asked a question that has been puzzling many 
others for some time, as the writer has had many inquiries un 
this same subject, not through the Information Bureau, but from 
friends and acquaintances. The only answer that saapette itself 
at the moment is, that the pictured grands are, following the 
usual custom of piano manufacturers and dealers, that grands 
have always been advertised in this manner and that, as yet, no one 
has had the courage to take the initiative in leaving the top cover 
to the imagination. Some one in speaking of the inartistic repro- 
ductions of this style of piano, said the top cover always reminded 
him of the jib of a sailing ship. Perhaps your inquiry may lead 
to a change in the pictured piano, but probably nothing can pre- 
vent the concertgoers from pO oem from ugliness of a “top cover.” 
The piano illustrations you sadvabeedy saw in the Musica Cov- 
xiek Exrea, an entirely separate paper from the Musicat Cov- 
wien, published by the Musical Courier Company, and devoted to 
the piano industry 


American Tenors 


“I have recently heard it said that America produces match 
less voices in soprano, alto and bass registers, but that tenors 
of pure lyric quality are extremely rare. Do you think this is 
true?” 

This statement about American tenors is an old one that crops 
up just about so often. In fact, it has been said at times that the 
only American voice that existed was the soprano, because all 
Americans spoke in a high voice. If that was true, then tenor 
voices would have abounded, for surely the tenor is as high for a 
man as soprano for a woman, The criticisms about American voices 
were A ~ made by Europeans, some of whom knew little about 
them, and by others who were coming to this country to take 
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engagements. During the prevalence of Wagner operas, when it 
was only once in a blue moon that any other operas were sung, 
there were imported many German singers, among them a few good 
tenors, but they were exceptional; that is, they were exceptional 
when their voices were good. They could all sing through the 
operas, many of them without much voice; but they knew the 
music, the action, the traditions, and because they had been singing 
the same roles in Europe for many years, were considered necessary 
for the proper success of a Wagner opera on this side the ocean. 
But gradually these old, fat, voiceless tenors, along with equally 
old, fat and voiceless sopranos, began to be replaced by people 
with voices, some of them Dutch, some French or Polish, with an 
occasional sprinkling of Americans, until, at the present time it 
is not necessary to go outside the United States to find singers 
capable of singing the most exacting roles, whether the opera is 
French, Italian or German. Just as a matter of record, it can be 
said that before the war many of the leading singers in the Euro- 
pean opera houses were Americans, their successes being well known 
throughout the musical world. Many of them returned to this 
country, but there are some yet remaining abroad. 

What country, if any, has produced a large percentage of lyric 
tenors? Is it not true that when a really great tenor appears, 
there is seldom, if ever, a eoqtemporesy of his own native land 
to keep him company? Here in this country there are today at 
least twenty tenors singing in public who are making successes, all 
of them Americans, There are not twenty of any other nationality 
doing so. Bechte] Alcock, Paul Althouse, Dan Beddoe, Craig Camp- 
bell, John Campbell, Rafaelo Diaz, John Finnegan, Frederick 
Gunster, Arthur Hackett, Charles Hackett, George Hamlin, John 
Hand, Orville Harrold, Forrest Lamont, Francis Maclennan, Ric- 
cardo Martin, Reed Miller, Lambert Murphy, George Reimherr, Leon 
Rice, John Barnes Wells, are well known at the present time, and 
other names may have eluded memory for the moment. Certainly 
America is holding her own musically in every department, instru- 
mental or vocal. Or, it may be better to say that America is leading 
the world musically. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











G. Schirmer, New York 
“Through Peace to Light,” Sumner Salter 


Adelaide Proctor’s words form the text to which the American 
composer has set his music. This sacred song is dignified and 
simple, with an effective and easy organ accompaniment. The 
song works up to a strong, emotional climax. 


Two Songs, Frances Wyman 


These are primarily recital songs, but they will of course suit 
any good amateur who is properly accompanied. “Return of Spring” 
requires a dainty and animated treatment: “Absent” is a little 
simpler, but calls for more sentiment. Both are art songs. 


“All for You,” Robert Bertrand Brown 
This very short, simple, sentimental ballad is broad in style and 
very melodic. Words and music are from the self same pen and 
both are pleasing. 
“You Came Into My Life,” Annabel Morris Buchanan 
There is much fine feeling in this ballad of sentiment and the 
harmonies are richer than those often found in simple songs. 


“The Vesper Hour,” C. Whitney Coombs 


The composer has found quite an original effect in the accom- 
paniment for this song, simple though it is. The descending notes 
in every measure suggest vesper bells, but there is not a trace 
of realism or vulgar imitation of bells in the chords. The vocal 
part is broad and sustained. 


“Pierrot,” Dagmar De C. Rybner 


This is pretty and attractive music in the manner of a French 
serenade. 


“Adoration,” Emilio A. Roxas 

Love song is also given as part ef the title of this intensely 
emotional and almost Tristanesque “Adoration.” 
“Sea Fever,” Wallace A. Sabin 

This bold and manly song is composed of words by the sailor 
poet, John Masefield. It is a song for a virile baritone. 
Three Love Songs, P. A. Tirindelli 


“When You Are Singing,” “Eyes of Blue,” “Despair,” are the 
names of these graceful and charming songs. Two of them have 
Italian as well as English words, 


“A Child’s Night in Song,” Mana-Zucca 


The names of these gretty and childlike songs are: “Old Man 
Moon,” “Little Pussy Willow,” “Yawning,” “Glow Worm,” “The 
Little Tin Soldiers,’ “Hush-a-Bye, Dolly,” “Foolin’ 'Em,” “Apron 
Strings,”” “Monkey on the Stick,” “The Pillow Fight,” ‘Fireflies,’ 
“In Sleepyland.”” They make a little album of twenty-three pages. 


Four Songs for High Voice, Alice Barnett 


These very effective and brilliant recital songs are called: “Night 
Song at Amalfi,” “Inspiration,” “Tryst,” “Mood.” 


Carl Fischer, New York 





Four Compositions for Piano, Rudolph Ganz 


These are called “After Midnight,” “Louis XV,” “On the Lake,” 
“Hoffmannesque,” but the first one alone has been sent in for re- 
view. It is in the style of a concertstudy, full of rapid passages, 
mostly of a subdued nature, like the rushing of the midnight winds 
and the gambols of the elves which, the poets say, ride on the 
air, The scherzo comes to an end with the clock striking one. 
“After Midnight” has a family likeness to the music Mendelssohn 
might have written for Puck and the fairies in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” As Mendelssohn did not write it, however, Ru- 
dolph Ganz did. 


Three Old Japanese Art Dances, Koscak Yamada 


The dances are “Crane and Tortoise,” “Four Seasons in Kyoto,” 
“Song of the Plovers.” They are old tunes which have been har- 
monized and arranged for the piano by a musician who has had 
a long training in European schools and has been able to bring 
European musical skill to his task of transcribing the music of his 
native Japan. Frederick H. Martens says in his introduction that 
“the music of these dances shows that logical coherence, that af- 
finity with the scales of the West which characterize all the music 
of Japan. It has to a certain degree that quality of indirection, of 
suggestion, which is peculiar to ioonieg poetry. It differs as re- 
gards form from the usual popular Japanese melody in that, in- 
stead of consisting of a series of short phrase formulas repeated 
again and again, a number of different phrases succeed each other 
until the end of the composition has been reached. At the head 
of each dance its scale has been indicated. In modal character the 
melodies have something in common with ancient Greek music— 
they employ the same ‘exact notes, which yet have no definite ex- 
pression, and no harmonic affinities.” There is more or less shift- 
ing of the tonic, its relation to fourth and fifth varies; yet funda- 
mentally this Japanese music is based on the same principle on 
which modern music rests: ‘the essential division of the octave in 
fourth and fifth, and the sequence of tones on these intervals.’ 
And, while all Oriental music is theoretically based upon a penta- 
tone scale, in practice (as regards instrumental music in particu- 
lar, because the koto and sh are capable of producing every 
kind of diatonic, chromatic and harmonic interval), its possibilities 
for color and expression are extended far beyond a five tone limit.” 
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Music on My Shelves 


In these days of super-sophistication, musical and 
otherwise, one turns with relief to whatever is sim- 
ple and sincere and spontaneous, crude though it 
may be; and when this happens to express the primi- 
tive emotions of a long-oppressed race, like that of 
the negroes, one is usually rewarded by finding a 
certain wild poetry and grace and pathos that scem 
all the more poignant to us because of the child- 
like faith and ignorance that prompted them. Jt is 
because of this, because they are not yet conscious 
expressions of race, that the negro spirituals are 
still the best American music we have. Coleridge- 
Taylor and Burleigh, both negroes, have done a 
great deal in giving them a definite place in musical 
literature, while E. H. Krehbiel has done much valu- 
able research work on the subject. The most sig- 
nificant contribution by any one outside of Coleridge- 
Taylor and Burleigh are those collected and ar- 
ranged by David W. Guion, a Southerner. In his 
arrangements of these spirituals, Mr. Guion has 
avoided, as much as possible, those elaborate im- 
provements so dear to the modern editor, and has 
preserved an admirable simplicity that is sufficiently 
commendable in itself. Many of the texts are amus- 
ing, like “You Jest Well Git Ready, You Gwine 
a-Die,” “John de Bap-a-tist,” “My Little Soul’s 
Gwine a-Shine,” “Satan’s a Liar and a Conjour 
Too,” “Little David,” and “De Ole Ark’s a-Mov- 
erin’.” The “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” has one 
of the best arrangements I have seen of this melcdy, 
outside of the one by James H. Rogers, while the 
“Nobody Knews de Trouble I Sees” is different 
both in text and melody from the version adapted 
by Harry Burleigh and William Arms Fisher. A 
lovely, plaintive air is the one “I Sees Lawd Tesus 
a-Comin’.” The publishers have issued a_ timely 
warning by saying that spirituals “must never be 
sung in any but an intense, devotional spirit. To 
attempt to inject humor into their rendering is to 
destroy instantly their real value and significance.” 
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Excellent Program at American Institute 


The recital on April 22 at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, brought forward a group of in- 
teresting young people, who gave an excellent account of 
themselves. Nicoline Zedeler presented two violinists, 
namely Linnea Roberts, who played the Beethoven 


.romanza in F with refined appreciation of nuance, and 


Hilda Haymaker, who contributed an excellent rendering 
of the romance from Wieniawski’s second concerto. Ser- 
gei Klibansky’s pupils, Cora Cook, Lottice Howell, Alfreda 
Lofgren and Elsa Diemer, sang with the finish and ex- 
cellent intonation that characterizes his pupils’ work. 

Stephen Slossar, one of W. F. Sherman's pupils, played 
MacDowell’s “Improvisation,” Dorothy Burns, Winifred 
Woods, David Johnson and Dorothy Leach, pupils of Miss 
Chittenden, also contributed piano numbers, and Dorothy 
Wilder, pupil of H. Rawlins Baker, gave a brilliant ren- 
dering of the Chaminade “Etude Romantique.” Louise 
Keppel and Dorothy Leach were the accompanists. 


Lillian Heyward “a Source of Enjoyment” 

Lillian Heyward was heard in a very enjoyable recital 
at the Mount de Chantal Academy of Wheeling, W. Va., 
on the afternoon of March 29. Her program, which in- 
cluded numbers by Giordani, Campera, Caldara, Gounod, 
Lehmann, Bemberg, Fourdrain, Farley and Vanderpool, 
was excellently rendered. 

“Her exquisite soprano voice of lyrical sweetness and 
marvelous flexibility was a source of much enjoyment to 
her hearers,” according to the Wheeling Register of 
March 40. 

Miss Heyward has been engaged to sing at the Ohio 
State University at Columbus on June 15 and 16 as solo- 
ist with the University Chorus, Alfred Barrington con- 
ductor. On Jutie 29 she will appear at Albion, Mich., at 
the College Conservatory. 


French Operas at Harlem Y. M. C. A. 


Clement Burbank Shaw will present two French operas, 
“The Huguenots,” and “Monna Vanna” on May 5 and 12, 
at the Harlem Y. M. C. A. 5 West 125th street, New 
York. Admission will be free. 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful i 
for the past year, will continue to furnish eae onal 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Mustcat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense inf. ti i 
making the deportment of voles. SS Seo Seem, 
The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermedia betw rtist “ i 
It will aerely foraiah —" a oe 
All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 





Factory and Ofices Winth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


For Concert Engagement Apply t 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 





Clare Osborne Re 
ARTIST TEACHER IRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, ‘ 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF VOICE 
Bush Censervatory - - Chicago 


Chicago 








THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 


Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Ganapol School 


ae, liber eagthnr: 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 





Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


GRANBERRY a * os 


SUMMER FOR 


Pianists, 


COURSE)!" 


\ccompanists 











CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


ANB BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 


fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet “An Artist's 
Touch’’—which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
und which contains opin- 
tons from world famous 


ts who use 


Reindahl Crand Model D. AHL VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened, 


KNUTE REINDAHL, fierce" Wisconsin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





" School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Central Park wast Cor. 95th Street Tel. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-of-town students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sew york 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS “= 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 
lssociate Directors 








Ninety Artist-Instructors 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, 
KimMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILI 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street. NEW YORK 





Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Direcrors: C. Hein AND A. FRAEMCKI 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free adv antages to a nts i. ny lectures 
beginning to highest perfection neerts in reading 
rhirty-eight of the best known and experience ‘SI ND HOR é ‘AT ALOG t E 
professors TERMS $10 P PER QUARTER 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN President 



















aCINCINNATL CONSERVATORY. of Mi of MUSIC. estaptisHen: 1867 


s2np YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 


| European conservatories 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of Internatlonal Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department cf Opera. Ideal location and rast 
dence department with superior equipment. 











Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








VOICE, PIANO, 
VIOLIN, THEORY, 
PEDAGOGY 
New York City 


212 West 59th Street 





June 23d 
to August Ist 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


















Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Waererooms: 1 Steinway Halli, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 









AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
sg - 


Mason & Hormlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 

















Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 





Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia § _——— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Leader for 80 Years =:- 
The 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


66 [7 seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
/ successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 
” be congratulated on having achieved such a 
neta beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 
The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


